The  noblest 
creation  of  man. . . 


A 

COLLEGE 

IS 

BORN 


Introducing  the  new 


Here’s  the  greatest  teaching  typewriter  you’ve  at  once  on  the  basic  problem — learning  to  type, 
ever  seen  .  .  .  the  new  Royal  Electric  . . .  ready  But  the  new  Royal  Electric  is  much  more  than 
just  in  time  for  your  Spring  buying  plans.  a  beginner’s  typewriter.  It’s  also  the  machine  for 

From  the  first,  beginners  make  encouraging  pro-  your  advanced  classes,  for  the  trend  to  electrics 

gress  and  enjoy  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Smooth  evident  in  offices  everywhere.  For  example,  it’s 

electrical  operation  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  the  only  electric  that  has  both  carbon  and  fabric 

simplifies  motions  so  that  students  concentrate  ribbons  as  standard  equipment,  at  no  extra  cost. 
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Royal  Electric 


These  special  qualities,  plus  famous  unique  Royal 
featiures  such  as  the  Twin-Pak*  ribbon  changer. 
Magic*  Margin  and  low-angle  keyboard  make  the 
new  Royal  Electric  the  best  value  in  electrics  ever 
. . .  with  no  increase  in  cost! 

Make  a  date  today  with  your  Royal  Represen¬ 
tative  to  meet  the  new  Royal  Electric. 
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Editorial  Staff 

Archibald  B.  Shaw,  Editor 

L.  Karan  Baach,  Associate  Editor 


Another  AASA  convention  is  now 
consigned  to  the  memory  and  history 
books.  And  this  recent  gathering  in 
Atlantic  City  was  both  memorable  and 
a  trifle  historical  to  our  OVERVIEW 
staff  on  not  one,  but  three  separate 
counts: 

1.  The  magnificent  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  tended  to  Dr.  Walter  Cocking,  our 
consulting  editor,  and  for  so  many 
years  editor  of  our  predecessor  maga¬ 
zine,  The  School  Executive. 

2.  The  Wednesday  group  session  in 
which  overview's  own  editor.  Arch 
Shaw,  played  such  an  important  role. 

3.  The  favorable  reactions  from 
both  readers  and  advertisers  who  took 
time  to  overview  OVERVIEW'S  own  ex¬ 
hibit.  Months  of  advance  planning  by 
our  own  people  plus  the  creative  abili¬ 
ties  of  Functional  Displays,  Inc.  of  New 
York  went  into  this  dramatic  rendering 
of  our  magazine's  coverage,  content 
and  concern.  I  underline  concern  ad¬ 
visedly,  because  it  is  above  all  our 
concern  for  education,  the  totality  of 
education,  which  will  assure  OVER¬ 
VIEW'S  continuing  leadership  in  its 
field. 

Scores  of  administrators,  architects, 
fellow-exhibitors,  other  suppliers  and 
distributors  passed  through  Booth  #M3 
each  day  of  the  Atlantic  City  conven¬ 
tion.  Conversations  with  so  many 
friends  and  supporters  have  given  our 
editorial,  advertising  and  circulation 
personnel  a  lift  and  a  heightened  sense 
of  challenge  which  can  only  result  in 
a  redoubling  of  our  efforts  during  the 
months  ahead. 
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Editorial  Advisory  Board 

Terms  Expire  December  31,  1960 

W.  W.  Caudill,  Architect,  Caudill,  Rowlett, 
Scott  and  Associates,  Houston,  Texas 

Harold  B.  Cores,  President,  Educational  Facili¬ 
ties  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  D.  Haskew,  Vice  President,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 

Henry  H.  Hill,  President,  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Chaffee,  Superinterxdent  of  Schools, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Chancellor,  The  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Van  Miller,  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

Herbert  H.  Swinburne,  Architect,  Nolen  & 
Swinburne,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Terms  Expire  December  31,  1963 

Paul  Cruikshank,  Headmaster.  The  Taft  School, 
Watertown.  Corm. 

Andrew  A.  Daly,  Manager,  Department  of 
Education,  International  Busirtess  Machines 
Corp.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Harold,  Superintendent,  Cedar  Falls 
Community  Schools,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Charles  R.  Spain,  Superinterxdent,  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Richard  F.  Tonigan,  Plant  Manager,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  Yak, 
N.  Y. 


Terms  Expire  December  31,  1964 

Harry  S.  Belman,  Chairman,  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  Curriculum,  Department  of  Education, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Ceorgo  B.  Brain,  Superintendent,  Baltimore 
Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vincent  J.  Dodge,  Principel,  Roosevelt  School, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

Joseph  O.  Lorefan,  Associate  Superintendent, 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Junior  High  School  Divisi^,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Maurice  F.  Seay,  Director,  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  W.  K.  Kellogg  Fourxdation,  Battle 
Cre^,  Mich. 

C.  Alvin  Wilsen,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Busiress  Administration,  Oak  Park  arxd 
River  Forest  High  School,  Oak  Park,  III. 
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At  the  New  Gardiner  Manor  Elementary  School,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  selected  by  A.A.S.A.  for  its 
exhibit  of  outstanding  school  designs,  Michael  Fur  in.  Visual  Aids  Coordinator  says: 


“Even  fourth  and  fifth  grade  boys 
operate  our  Kodak  Pageant  Projectors.” 

“These  nine  and  ten-year-olds  completely  set  up  the  There  are  three  reasons  why  even  children  can  op- 

projector  and  get  the  movie  ready  to  go  while  the  erate  Kodak  Pageant  1 6mm  ^und  Projectors.  1)  No 

teacher  prepares  the  class  for  what  it's  about  to  see.  parts  to  fool  with.  Reel  arms,  belts,  cords  are  all 

“Our  Kodak  Pageants  long  ago  proved  they  were  permanently  attached.  2)  Threading  is  simple.  The 

easy  enough  to  operate  and  could  withstand  the  some-  red-arrowed  threading  path  is  printed  right  on  the 

times  overzealous  handling  by  young  boys.  So,  we  machine.  3)  Operation  is  a  matter  of  flipping  one 

have  given  our  Audio-Visual  Club  youngsters  the  re-  switch. 

sponsibility  of  not  only  moving  the  projectors  from  Your  Kodak  A-V  dealer  will  demonstrate  at  your 

room  to  room,  but  also  of  complete  operation.”  convenience,  or  write  for  Pageant  Bulletin  V3-22. 


Kodak  Pageant  Projector  )  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-V.  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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40 

Searching  Through  Research 

36  Admissions  Officers  Oppose  Coaching  for  College  Boards 

William  Rosengarten,  Jr.,  polled  184  colleges  for  opinions  on  CEEB  Coaching. 

44b  The  Lively  Arts  on  a  School  Circuit 

Robert  G.  Owens  tells  of  o  novel  cultural  program  in  o  Connecticut  school. 

51  A  College  Is  Born 

A  year  and  a  half  ago:  no  faculty,  no  funds,  no  facilities,  no  students.  Just  o  hope  and  o  plan. 
Today  the  reality:  Florida  Presbyterian  College. 

57  An  Educational  Ranking  of  the  States 

Walter  Crosby  Eells  compares  the  states  on  the  basis  of  20  educational  and  financial  factors. 

60  They  Train  Volunteers  for  Youth  Leadership 

How  the  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  4-H  Clubs,  etc.,  prepare  millians  of  adults  to  carry  their 
programs  to  youth. 

64  Framework  for  Effective  Curriculum  Improvement 

Maurice  J.  Eash  and  Robert  E.  Chasnoff  outline  a  systematic  approach  to  this  problem  that  is 
human-relations  oriented. 

66  Marriage  of  Old  and  New  Facilities  Creates  Housekeeping  Problems 

A  school  business  manager  tells  how  he  solves  the  maintenance  prablem  in  a  school  plant  that 
ranges  from  brand  new  to  50  years  old. 
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72  Do  Restrictive  Policies  Curb  Teen  Marriages? 

Lee  G.  Burchinal  reports  on  a  survey  mode  in  Iowa  schools  to  test  the  effect  of  strict  policies. 
The  results  will  surprise  you. 


75  Wanted:  More  Tools  for  Education 

Nineteen  suggestions  for  products  not  yet  invented.  This  is  a  follow-up  of  the  "Why  don't 
they  .  .  section  of  our  February  "Tools  for  Education"  insert. 


76  College  Chemistry  Course  on  Film 

Series  of  30  half-hour  movies  covers  a  year's  laboratory  work. 

81  Language  Instruction  Made  Visual 

Devices  shown  for  teaching  languages  via  television. 

82  TV  Proves  a  P/R  Tool 

Merrill  R.  Penney  tells  how  three  Nebraska  communities  use  a  local  TV  station. 

85  Music,  Language  Instruction  on  Open-circuit  TV 

James  Y.  Moultrie  describes  a  program  that  reaches  pupils  and  their  parents. 


114  A  Seasonal  Guide  for  Principals  Who  Are  About  to  Evaluate  Their 
Teachers 

E.  E.  Arnaud  closes  this  issue  with  a  provocative  chuckle. 
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BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


69503  Bausch  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  V. 


I  □  Send  informative  Catalog  E'152 


I  □  Please  arrange  demonstration  of 


NAME 


i  SCHOOL 


I  ADDRESS 


+  Ticket  S; 
to  the  Moon? . 

Today  in  your  classroom,  the  new  and  better  world  of 
tomorrow  is  being  shaped.  For  the  science  you  teach 
today  is  the  seed  of  tomorrow’s  conquest  - 

•  of  the  unknown.  ,  •  * 

Bausch  &  Lomb  teaching  tools  help  to  kindle  a  life  long 

♦  enthusiasm  for  science.  Your  students  actually  see 
.  science  in  action.  They  understand  faster 

-  They’re  eager  to  learn  more.  •  .  • 

'  See  for  yourself,  in  your  own  classroom. 

,  Just  mail  the  coupon.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


♦  Meets  requirements 
of  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers'  Purchas 
ing  Guide  number  shown 


BAUSCH 


LOMB 


\\\ 

\\  \\^ 


I  like  tlie  January  nuinbt'r.  It  has 
j  broad  coverage.  Its  articles  are  stimu- 
I  lating,  well  written  and  contain  much 
I  “meat”  for  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
I  terested  in  the  w’ork  and  preparation 
of  school  administrators. 

I  am  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
I  the  Febniary  issue.  This  is  ttie  high- 
'  est  compliment  a  reader  can  give  to 
!  an  editor. 

ROL.\Nr)  S.  SI  ROLLE,  Head.  Ed. 
Dept.,  Western  Michigan 
I  U.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

I 

I  Hearty  congratulations  on  the  first 
i  regular  edition  of  OVERVIEW.  I 
spent  an  enjoyable  evening  reviewing 
I  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  heartily 
concur  with  the  publication’s  basic 
objectives  of  presenting  a  totally 
functional  approach  to  the  study  of 
education. 

JAMES  R.  IRVING,  Section  Ex. 

.Sec.,  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers 

.Assn.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

...  It  is  evident  that  this  maga¬ 
zine  is  largely  geared  to  the  interests 
of  public  school  people,  superintend¬ 
ents  of  large  systems,  etc.  As  the 
president  of  a  lilK*ral  arts  college  I 
do  not  find  a  great  deal  that  would 
make  me  become  a  monthly  reader 
of  OVERVIEW.  The  one  possible 
exception  is  the  article  on  “How  Do 
You  Plan  What  to  Tell  the  .Archi¬ 
tect?” 

WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN, 
Pres.,  The  Principia, 

Elsah,  Ill. 


Congratulations  on  the  editorial 
in  the  recent  issue  of  OVERVIEW’. 
Keep  them  coming;  I  thought  it  was 
tops. 

CLYDE  M.  CAMPBELL,  Prof, 
of  Ed.,  Michigan  State  U., 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 


OVERVIEW 


ZONE  STATE 


...  I  thought  you  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head  in  your  editorial 
in  the  January  issue  of  OVERVIEW. 
If  you  keep  pounding  down  that 
philosophical  road,  you  will  have  my 
vote  all  the  time.  .  .  . 


;  • 


>• 


A  few  more  dollars  invested 
now. ..will  save  you 
^^Hp^hundreds  in  years  to  come! 


Who  in  blazes  is  Benedict  Burr? 
Is  it  a  fictitious  person,  a  real  one, 
or  another  pen  name  for  the  editor? 
At  any  rate,  I  was  stimulated  by  his 
page.  ...  It  is  wonderful  to  have  the 
right  things  said  and  in  such  a 
charming  manner. 

FINIS  E.  ENGLEMAN,  Ex. 
Sec.,  AASA,  Washington,  D.  C. 


.  .  .  .\t  present  creative  ideas  are 
frequently  employed  in  the  detailing 
of  school  plans  that  essentially  are 
obsolete.  The  evangelism  possible  for 
a  magazine  such  as  yours  can  reach 
State  Departments  of  Education, 
local  educators  and  boards  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  standards  and  point 
to  the  need  for  the  fluid  flexible  ap¬ 
proach  in  school  house  planning.  .  .  . 
THORNE  SHERWOOD,  FAIA, 
Sherwood.  Mills  and  Smith, 
.Architects,  Stamford.  Conn. 


“Dateline  Washington” — a  rather 
weak,  almost  invisible  heading  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  OVER¬ 
VIEW  has  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  .  .  .  Isn’t  p.  36  a  bit  far 
bark  for  the  “mast”  of  the  magazine? 
Someone  may  want  to  write  to  you 
sometime.  .  .  . 

NAME  WITHHELD 


Sliodl«  foHi  High  School.  Spohono.  Woshiogton. 
Cvilof,  Colo.  MoftoH  ond  Norrio,  Ardiitocts 


Croco  McWoyno  School,  iotovio.  Mtoois. 
Raymond  A.  Orpvt.  Rochlord.  Architoct 


Congratulations  on  the  first  issue 
of  OVERVIEW.  I  like  it  all  the  way 
from  cover  to  the  new  treatment  of 
the  Table  of  Contents,  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  series  of  articles.  I  think  that 
OVERVIEW^  will  be  even  better 
than  my  old  favorite  The  .School 
Executive.  .  .  . 

HENRY  T.  HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Ed.  Consultant,  Licht  &  Johnson, 
Architects,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


R-W  FOLDING  PARTITIONS 


for  gymnasiums,  classrooms  and  auditoriums 

Initially  it  may  cost  a  few  more  dollars  to  buy  the  rugged  strength,  sound- 
retarding  qualities  and  dependable,  trouble-free  operation  of  on  R-W  Folding 
Partition.  However,  in  the  years  to  come,  the  inherent  quality  of  every  R-W 
Folding  Partition  will  "pay-off  with  a  saving  of  tax  dollars  through  reduced 
maintenance,  repair  and  redecorating  costs.  You  can  pay  less — you  can  pay 
more — but  you  cannot  buy  more  actual  value  for  each  dollar  invested  or  a 
finer  product  than  an  R-W  Folding  Partition.  For  complete  information  on  how 
R-W  Folding  Partitions  will  effectively  divide  space  and  sound  in  gymnasiums, 
classrooms  and  auditoriums  at  an  ultimate  savings  in  cost,  write  for  your  free 
copy  of  Catalog  No.  600. 


...  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for'  the  column,  “One  View,” 
in  the  January  issue.  I  am  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement.  I  am  quite  appre¬ 
ciative  of  your  clarification  in  my 
thinking  relative  to  these  problems. 

GEO.  D.  HANN,  Sup’t.  of 
Schools,  Ardmore,  Okla. 


Leading  Monufoc- 
turers  of  Manual  and 
Automotic  Folding 
Partitions  and  Top- 
Quality  Wardrobes 
for  80  Years. 


526  W. THIRD  ST.  •  AURORA.  ILL.  Ironchsi  in  all  Principal  Cifint 
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WIRED  GLASS 
OVERVIEW 


Quakertown  High  School, 
Quokertown,  Pennsylvania 
Architects:  H.  F.  Everett  &  Associates 
Contractor:  Coopersmith  Bros.,  Inc. 
Glazier:  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


The  property  of  light  diffusion  in  translucent  gloss  by 
Mississippi  is  one  of  the  mo:t  useful  tools  available  to  the 
architect  and  engineer.  By  its  means  rooms  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  daylighted  far  from  windows,  small  skylight  areas 
can  cover  large  expanses  of  floor  space  with  shadowless 
daylight,  privacy  can  be  secured,  light  can  be  controlled 
.  .  .  literally  tailored  to  suit  requirements. 


Working  hand  in  glove  with  modern  lighting  practices, 
Mississippi  Glass  reduces  contrast  that  results  in  costly  visual 
errors  .  .  .  keeps  interiors  more  comfortable.  Occupants  see 
better,  feel  better,  work  better. 


Available  in  a  wide  variety  of  patterns  and  surface 
finishes  for  industrial  and  commercial  buildings, 
schools  and  residential  use.  Make  the  most  of  light 
with  Mississippi  Glass. 


FREE  CATALOGI 

Contains  pattern  descriptions,  light 
distribution  charts,  and  transmission  data. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

Address  Department  1 6. 


TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEED 


DIPPU8INO  GLASS  —  Smoke  box  photo — window 
glazed  with  diffusing  gloss.  Note  uniformity  of  lighting 
and  its  distribution  to  for  side  of  room. 


In  these  photographs  the  box  is  built  to  a  scale  of  1'=1'  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  room  12'  high,  12'  wide  and  24'  deep.  The  "window", 
centered  in  one  end,  is  4'  square,  3'  above  the  floor. 


CLEAR  GLASS  —  Actual  photograph  of  "smoke  box 
room"  with  its  window  glazed  with  clear  gloss.  Note  high 
concentration  of  light  near  window. 


Mississippi 


GLASS  COMPANY 

SB  Angelica  St.  e  St.  Leuit  7,  Miteouri 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA 
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E  VIEW 

economy 
in  building 


Economy  is  a  word  widely  used  these  days.  Everybody’s 
for  it.  Like  the  word  “education,”  it  seems  to  have  al¬ 
most  as  many  meanings  as  there  are  people  using  it.  Any 
building  costs  something.  If  economy  meant  just  not- 
spending,  its  equivalent  would  be  plain  not-building.  We 
propose  that  economy  means  spending  wisely,  making 
dollar  outlays  which  promise  to  give  maximum  value  in 
helping  us  to  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  we  plan. 
Economy  defined  like  this  involves  a  weighing  of  the 
expense  against  the  return,  finding  a  cost/quality  re¬ 
lationship. 

The  first  step,  obviously,  is  a  careful  determination  of 
the  actual  initial  cost.  This  is  comparison  shopping  at  its 
most  primitive,  but  there  are  still  a  very  few  who  stop 
there  and  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  (or  Plan  A)  because  its 
price  tag  is  lower  than  the  next  pair  (or  Plan  B). 

The  dollar  price  tag  by  itself  is  misleading.  Cardboard 
soles  would  probably  be  as  comfortable,  and  might  even 
keep  out  the  water  for  a  few  ntinutes  as  well  as  oak 
leather.  But  over  a  period  of  months  the  cost  of  replacing 
soles  on  the  cheaper  shoes  would  soon  pass  the  first  cost 
of  the  longer-wearing  but  higher-cost  pair! 

Another  cost,  all  too  often  overlooked,  is  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  on  a  program — the  penalty  on  program.  A 
crude  example:  if  a  secretary  has  to  walk  20  feet  to 
answer  the  telephone  each  time  it  rings,  there  is  a  real 
dollar  cost  even  if  it  may  be  hidden  behind  piles  of  jobs 
undone. 

A  further  dollar  cost  consideration  is  adaptability. 
Everything  else  being  equal,  the  material  or  shape  which 
can  be  adapted  to  changing  needs  may  cost  less  in  the 
long  run.  This  is  a  very  subtle  criterion  and  needs  to  be 
applied  cautiously  in  combination  with  the  cost  of  pres¬ 
ent  program. 

The  final  criterion  we’d  apply  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  measure  accurately.  This  is  the  penalty  on 
jjeople.  Only  ten  years  ago  an  elementary  school  built  on 
Long  Island  had  as  its  only  heat  controls  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hand  valves  on  the  classroom  radiators.  Costs  for 
substitute  teachers,  costs  in  state  funds  for  absent  pupils. 


costs  in  efficiency,  comfort  and  health  were  far  more 
than  money  could  measure  but  they  were  real  in  terms 
of  money,  just  as  the  cost  assessed  for  negligence  when  a 
child  was  burned  on  an  exposed  steam  pipe  showed  up 
in  the  insurance  budget.  That’s  the  most  immediate  kind 
of  cost.  Much  higher  costs  will  accrue  from  long-range 
effects  on  mental,  emotional  and  physical  health. 

The  quality  side  of  this  relationship  doesn’t  lend  itself 
to  neat  number  scales,  but  it  is  crucial  to  any  true  econ¬ 
omy  analysis.  A  good  dormitory  might  look  like  an  econ¬ 
omy  buy,  but  would  be  sheer  waste  if  what  you  needed 
was  a  classroom  or  a  laboratory  building  or  a  theatre. 
Quality  is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the  material 
or  plan  contributes  to  the  purposes  and  processes  to 
be  served. 

Every  building  project — and  every  planner — will  have 
an  individual  list  of  purposes.  But  no  useful  cost/quality 
analysis  is  possible  until  a  list  has  been  compiled.  .Any 
list  would  surely  include  the  serving  of  human  needs 
such  as  the  development  of  skills,  promotion  of  individu¬ 
ality,  cultural  expierience  and  appreciation,  and  the 
stimulation  of  curiosity,  in  addition  to  intellectual 
growth. 

Who’s  best  equipped  to  make  a  cost/quality  analysis? 
The  engineer  who  understands  technical  management 
can  furnish  adequate  cost  figures.  The  thoughtful  educa¬ 
tor  may  furnish  the  descriptions  of  the  educational  goals 
which  make  up  the  quality  factors.  But  the  architect 
broadly  educated  and  trained  in  the  balancing  of  factors 
of  form  and  function  is  singularly  equipped  to  apply  the 
figures  and  measure  the  quality  implications  of  any 
building  proposal.  He  is,  or  should  be,  expert  in  fore¬ 
casting  both  cost  and  quality  consequences. 

But  finally,  only  the  owner — individual,  board,  or 
community — can  decide  which  level  of  cost  and  quality 
it  wants.  When  the  owner’s  decision  has  been  made  with 
the  total  price  tag  fairly  figured  and  the  quality  con¬ 
tributions  or  returns  for  the  expenditure  clearly  collected, 
only  then  will  it  be  an  informed  and  maybe  a  wise  de¬ 
cision.  And  only  this  process  can  lead  to  tnie  economy. 
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Now  through  Griggs  Comfort-Engineering  Research 

Comfort  Engineered 

SCHOOL  and  AUDITORIUM  FURNITURE 


Researched,  Designed,  Engineered,  and  Manufactured 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  teacher,  and  administrator. 

Quality  in  school  and  auditorium  furniture 
is  made  up  of  many  things  —  superior  ma¬ 
terials,  exceptional  design,  top  engineering, 
skilled  craftsmanship,  and  tight  quality  con¬ 
trol.  Griggs  Comfort-Engineering- Research, 


through  test  after  test,  provides  all  of  these 
features  in  a  complete  line  of  the  finest  school 
and  auditorium  furniture  available  —  Griggs 
Comfort-Engineered  Furniture— a  comfortable, 
functional,  long-lasting  investment  for  your 
school  because... you’re  buying  proven  quality. 
Write  today  for  further  information. 


GRIGGS  EQUIPMENT,  INC.,  BELTON,  TEXAS 

PLANTS  AT  BELTON,  TEXAS  AND  SELMA.  N.  C. 
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Yes. ..in  the  sense  that  they  can  learn 
the  subtleties  involved  in  the  proper  use 
of  light  and  sight. 

Because  the  relationship  of  light 
and  sight  is  not  an  established  part  of 
the  school  curriculum,  teachers  pursu¬ 
ing  the  subject  rely  heavily  on  supple¬ 
mentary  teaching  aids.  These  aids  — 
sponsored  by  industry  and  developed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Education  Association  —  have  proven 
invaluable  in  the  study  of  light  and 
sight.  Educators  have  come  to  appreci¬ 
ate,  for  instance,  that  such  teaching 
aids  are  better  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
rapidly  moving  trends  in  this  special¬ 
ized  field  than  are  textbooks. 

PREPARES  TEACHING  AIDS 

The  organization  which  prepares  and 
distributes  these  teaching  aids  is  the 
Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau. 
Formed  in  1934  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  electric  industry,  the  Bureau  is 
a  non-profit  organization  devoted  to 
furthering  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  light  and  sight  and 
of  the  importance  of  proper  light  to 
good  seeing. 

Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau 
serves  America’s  educational  systems, 
accelerating  information  about  light¬ 
ing  by  offering  educators  classroom 
materials— posters,  leaflets,  quiz  sheets, 
films  and  guide  books  to  help  them 
teach  “the  facts  of  light.” 

PROVIDES  FOUR  PROGRAMS 

The  BLBS  material  is  divided  into 
four  programs,  for  four  different 
school  levels:  Elementary  (5th 
and  6th  grades) ;  Junior  High 
Science  (7th,  8th  and  9th  grades) ; 
Home  Economies  and  Industrial 
Arts. 

If  you  as  an  administrator  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  more  about  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  the  Bureau  makes  available 
to  classroom  teachers,  please  write 

BEHER  LIGHT  BEHER  SIGHT  BUREAU 

DEPT.  •«.  750  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.V. 


CALENDAR 


MARCH  I 

2—4,  American  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges,  j 
At  Louisville,  Ky.  Ex.  dir.:  Edmund  J.  ' 
Gleozer,  Jr.,  1785  Massachusetts  j 
Ave.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  I 


6—9,  Assn,  for  Higher  Education.  At 
Chicago.  Ex.  sec:  G.  Kerry  Smith, 
1201  16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


6—10,  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  At  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Ex.  sec:  Margaret  Gill, 
1201  16  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Theme:  Social  and  Cultural  Influ¬ 
ences  on  Education. 


,  18—22,  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex. 
sec.:  Vanett  Lawlor,  1201  16  St.  NW, 

I  Washington  6,  D.C. 

i 

I  21,  Child  Study  Assn,  of  America.  At 
I  New  York  City.  Ex.  dir:  A.  D.  Buch- 
I  mueller,  9  E.  89  St.,  N.Y.C.  Theme: 
Mass  Media— Their  Impact  on  Chil¬ 
dren  or  Family  Life  in  Our  Culture. 

I  26—30,  Dept,  of  Elementary  School 
j  Principals.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec: 

I  Robert  W.  Eaves.  1201  16  St.  NW. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


27— Apr.  2,  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth.  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary. 


APRIL 

6-10,  National  Assn,  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ex.  sec.:  Barbara  Cotton,  1201  16  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


11—14,  American  Personnel  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Assn.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ex. 
sec.:  Arthur  A.  Hitchcock,  1605  New 
Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  Washington  9, 
D.C.  Theme:  “Guidance  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads  of  Liberty." 


17—21,  Assn,  for  Childhood  Education 
International.  At  Cleveland— Study 
Conference.  Ex.  sec.:  Alberta  Meyer, 
1200  15  St.  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 


I  17—22,  American  Industrial  Arts  Assn. 
At  Toronto,  Canada.  Ex.  sec.:  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  2626,  Buf¬ 
falo  26,  N.Y.  Theme:  “Industrial  Arts 
Promotes  International  Understand¬ 
ing." 
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simple  steps.,. 


FORMS 

CLIPPINGS 

CHARTS 

GRAPHS 

DRAWINGS 

HALFTONES 

STATIONERY 

TYPING 

BULLETINS 

REPRINTS 


Place  your 
clippings,  illustrations, 
printed  matter,  forms,  or 
other  copy  around  the  first 
cylinder  . . .  then  . . . 


. . .  place  a  blank 
stencil  around  the  other 
cylinder  and  turn  the 
svritch.  That’s  all . . . 
Gestefax  does  the  rest. 


yes...  PASTE-UP  LAYOUTS,  too ! 

Anything  printed,  typed,  or  drawn, 
or  combined  as  a  'paste-up  layout', 
can  be  swiftly  translated  into  a  stencil 
which  will  immediately  reproduce 
amazingly  faithful  copies  on  your  own 
duplicator.  Your  office  girl  operates 
Gestefax  at  her  desk  and  requires  no 
training.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  im¬ 
portant  and  urgent  material  can  be 
‘stencilized’,  run  off,  and  distributed 
.  .  .  without  waiting  for  slow,  costly 
camera  work. 


The  famous  Dual  Cylinder  Mimeo 
built  like  a  printing  press 


CESTETNER  CORPORATION 
216  Lake  Avenue,  Dept.  GX-7,  Yonkers,  N.) . 
Send  detcriplivc  literature  and  ipeciment. 

NlMt _ _ _ _ 

{ONPANT _ _ _ _ 

AOOMSS _ _ _ 

fir - $TATE__»_ 
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for  FREE  demonstration  or  literature  address; 

WEST  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  INC.,  42-37  West  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Branches  in  principal  cities  •  IN  CANADA;  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal 
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for  all 'science  LABORATORIES 


ALL  SCIENCE 
STUDENT'S  TABLE 


CATALOG  NO. 
A-1360-E.C 


These  new  perimeter  type  tables  offer  unlimited  design  possibilities  and 
arrangements  from  standard  interchangeable  betse  units.  They  provide 
numerous  advantages  for  new  construction  design  as  well  as  fw  use  in 
remodeling  for  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology  and  General  Science  laboratories. 
Our  representative  engineer  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  your  requirements 
and  show  you  the  entire  line  of  Peterson  furniture  that  has  been  the  choice 
of  leading  educators  and  industrial  furniture  users  for  more  than  65  years. 
Writ*  Dept.  1232  for  lr*ch*r*  N*aib*r  12.  It's  Fr**. 


LEONARD  PETERSON  &  CO.,  INC. 

1222  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


Calendar  (continued) 


APRIL 

19—22,  National  Catholic  Educational 
Assn,  At  Chicago.  1785  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ave.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Theme:  "Emphasis  on  Excellence." 


19-23,  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren.  At  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.: 
H.  Z.  Wooden,  901  S.  Walter  Reed 
Dr.,  Arlington,  Vo. 


20-23,  Educational  Film  Library  Assn. 
At  New  York  City.  Ad.  dir.:  Emily  S. 
Jones,  250  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19. 
Theme:  "Film  Festival." 

24—27,  National  School  Boards  Assn. 
At  Chicago.  Ex.  dir.:  W.  A.  Shannon 
1940  Sheridan  Rd.,  Evanston,  III. 

24—27,  Assn,  of  College  Unions.  At  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Ex.  sec.:  Edgar  A.  Whiting,  Willard 
Strait  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


24—28,  American  Assn,  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
At  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Ex.  sec.:  Carl 
A.  Troester,  Jr.,  1201  16  St.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  Theme:  "Forg¬ 
ing  Forces  for  Fitness." 


27-30,  American  College  Health  Assn. 
At  Toronto,  Canada.  Ex.  sec.:  Dr. 
Norman  S.  Moore,  Gannett  Clinic, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


MAY 

2—6,  American  Society  of  Training  Di¬ 
rectors.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  General 
chairman:  John  Monaghan,  Training 
Consultant,  Bemis  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
408  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


2—4,  National  Assn,  of  Educational 
Buyers.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ex.  sec.: 
Bert  C.  Ahrens,  1461  Franklin  Ave., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


4-7,  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio- 
Television,  1960.  At  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6-7,  International  Reading  Assn.  At 
New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  James  M. 
McCallister,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  III. 


22—25,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
A  Teachers.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Administrative  Asst,  to  the  Pres., 
Mary  A.  Ferre,  700  N.  Rush  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1 1,  III. 
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Where  do  you  want  to  place 

your  Bradley  Washfountains? 


IN  ONE  LARGE  WASHROOM? 


IN  CORRIDORS  OR  ALCOVES? 


IN  CLASSROOMS? 


Full  circle  model  S4-in.  and  36-in.  diameter 
—three  materials;  precast  stone,  stainless 
steel,  vitreous  enamel  pressed  steel. 


Example  ot  placing  large  number  of  Washfountains 
in  largo  washrooms— one  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls. 


Some  prefer  placing  Washfountains  in  corridors 
near  toilets.  In  one-story  buildings  covering  consid¬ 
erable  ground  area— several  of  such  installations 
may  be  placed  In  two  or  more  locations. 


Semi-circular  mod¬ 
el— eixes  and  mate¬ 
rials  as  full  circular 
modsis. 


Outsida  the  entrance  to  the  cafeteria,  two 
Washfountains  provide  ample  sanitary  washing 
facilities  In  this  grade  school. 


To  provide  handy  washing  facil¬ 
ities  additional  Washfountains 
(semi-circular  models  In  this  case) 
are  located  in  classrooms,  work¬ 
shops,  laboratories. 


These  two  Semi¬ 
circular  Washfoun¬ 
tains  were  added 
here  In  hall  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  school 
cafeteria. 


Widely  used  in  schools 
of  every  size 


it  is  self-rinsing— and  real  economy  of 
installation— ewe  set  of  plumbing  connec¬ 
tions  suffices  for  each  8  to  iO  person 
Washfountain.  And  they  cut  washuptime. 

For  new  buildings  and  remodeling  you 
can  get  both  economy  and  the  maximum 
in  safe  sanitary  wash  facilities  with 
Bradley  Washfountains  ...  To  have  all 
necessary  details  write  today  for  free 
copy  of  new  Catalog  5601  to  BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN  COMPANY,  2233 
West  Michigan  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


In  the  educational  field— high  schools, 
elementary  schools,  colleges  and  insti¬ 
tutions— Bradley  Washfountains  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  great  variety  of  locations. 
School  authorities,  architeas  and  con¬ 
sulting  engineers  have  recognized  the 
economy  and  ultra-sanitary  features  that 
these  group  type,  foot-comrolled  wash 
fixtures  provi^. 

There  are  no  faucets  to  manipulate  or 
maintain,  no  chance  of  collection  of  con¬ 
taminating  water  in  the  big  bowl  since 


has  the  same  sanitary  features— no  faucets,  foot 
control  and  self-rinsing  bowl. 

They  are  Installed  wherever  washing  facilities  are 
rsquired— In  small  washrooms,  corridors,  art  class¬ 
rooms,  first  aid  rooms,  science  laboratories,  faculty 
and  visitors'  rest  rooms. 
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central  control  all-facility 
school  sound  systems 


RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems  are 
unsurpassed  for  versatility,  rugged  performance 
and  value.  They  perform  every  conceivable 
communications  function  for  administrative 
control,  educational  pronam  distribution  and 
2-way  communication.  Here,  truly,  is  the  most 
desirable  choice  in  budget-mindea  School  Sound, 
designed  and  built  to  stay  modem  for  years. 


your  choice  of  every  desirable 
feature  and  program  facility 

RAULAND  Sound  Systems  are  avadlable 
to  fit  the  exact  needs  and  budget  of 
your  school.  Available  features  include: 
FM-AM  Radio — selects  any  radio  pro¬ 
gram  on  FM  or  AM  for  distribution  to 
any  or  all  rooms. 

Ftionograph — distributes  phono  pro¬ 
gram  (transcription  player  or  record 
changer);  also  available  for  use  with 
tape  recorder. 

Microphones  —  selects  and  distributes 
programs  from  multiple  microphone 
locations. 

liMorcem — permits  2-way  conversation 
with  any  or  all  rooms. 

Saocial  Footuros — Emergency  Switch; 
all-call;  provision  for  sigi^  clock;  tele¬ 
hone  intercom;  fire-disaster  alarm 
acilities;  remote  control,  etc. 


^  au-ci 
m  phoB 
I  facili 

Issue- 


Thsro  is  a  RAULAND  Sound 
System  to  fit  the  exact  needs 
end  budget  of  your  school. 
WRITE  FOR  FUU  DETAILS 


I  StOO  Series 

Deluxe  3-Channel 
Systems;  maximum 
facilities— two 
channels  for  un¬ 
precedented  pro¬ 
gram  choice,  PLUS 
intercom;  with  hi-fi 
FM-AM  tuner  and 
stereo  record 
changer;  distribution 
facilities  for  up  to 
220  rooms... 


Model  SS«2-4C 

Deluxe  3-Channel 
System  including 
^  intercom;  a  budget- 
i  minded  basic 

system  with  expand¬ 
able  facilities  for  up 
to  120  rooms... 


RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 

Pioneers  in  School  Sound 


Rauiand-Borg  Corporation,  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St.,  Chicago  18,  III. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 
Our  school  has  classrooms. 
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ECONOMIC 


expect  these  changes 
in  education  during  the  1960's 


A  STUDY  OF  education  over  the  last  sex  eral  years  w’ould 
lead  to  certain  expectations  for  the  decade  we  are  now 
entering.  Here  are  nine  changes  we  can  expect  the  60’s 
to  bring  about. 


Education  will  increase  greatly  in  amount 

The  easiest  prediction  that  one  could  make  for  the 
1%0's  is  that  education  will  show  great  expansion.  0\er- 
all  economic  growth  has  been  probably  around  3 /a  per¬ 
cent  a  year  in  recent  years  and  it  may  go  as  high  as  4 '/a 
percent  a  year  during  the  1%0's.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  education  will  grow  at  a  rate  far  beyond  this.  The 
lower  estimates  on  education  are  that  it  will  at  least 
double  during  the  coming  decade,  with  the  strong  pn)ba- 
bility  that  it  will  increase  greatly  above  this  amount. 

Education  will  become  much  more  diverse 

One  of  the  reasons  that  education  will  increase  greatly 
in  amount  is  that  many  kinds  of  education  will  continue 
to  develop  and  expand.  Education  beyond  the  normal 
college  age  will  increase  greatly.  Industry  will  continue 
to  expand  its  extremely  large  educational  program.  Re¬ 
search  will  continue  to  expand  its  already  verv’  broad 
ba.se.  Formal  education  will  expand.  Industrial  educa¬ 
tion  will  expand.  The  education  provided  by  groups  and 
organizations  will  expand.  Education  for  the  individual 
going  on  with  his  own  education  will  expand.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade  each  of  these  will  be  recognized  as  a  great 
system  of  education. 

Education  will  become  less  uniform 

There  will  be  much  less  of  a  standard  pattern  of  ob¬ 
taining  one’s  education.  The  tendency  for  many  boys  and 
girls  to  maiT)’  early  will  doubtless  continue.  In  many 
cases  this  may  break  the  pattern  of  full-time  education, 
but  it  will  greatly  expand  part-time  education.  There 
will  probably  be  much  more  of  a  tendency  for  p>eople  to 
go  back  to  school  after  they  have  begun  working. 

Each  part  of  education  will  become  more  varied 

Schooling  itself  will  become  much  more  varied.  Far 
greater  differences  will  be  provided  for  in  each  of  the 
educational  systems.  The  very  able  student  will  not  be 
held  back  to  the  average  and  the  very  slow  learning  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  able  to  move  at  his  normal  rate.  Many  tech¬ 
nical  developments  will  make  this  a  feasible  thing  to  do 
within  the  regular  school  system  as  well  as  in  other  major 
systems. 

OVERVIEW 


OV-254 


The  KEYSTONE  Standard  Overhead  Projector 

is  available  jor  purchase  under  the 


National  Defense 
Education  Act 


The  Keystone  Standard 
Overhead  Projector  is  de- 
signed  for  the  projection  of 

tern  Slides,  Polaroid  Slides, 
j  and  Handmade  Lantern 

J  Slides  or,  with  appropriate 

j  accessories  Tachistoslides  (4" 

Film,  and  Microscopic  Slides, 
useful — 

fu  the  Science  Category 
^  with  appropriate  units  of 

slides  in  Physics,  Biology, 
General  Science,  Health,  Hy¬ 
giene,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Science. 

In  the  Mathematics  Category  in  teaching  Number-Com¬ 
binations  and  Fraction-Combinations  tachistoscopically ; 
Solid  Geometry  with  Stereograms. 

In  the  Modem  Languages  Category  in  teaching  French, 
Spanish,  German  and  Russian  with  Tachistoscopic  Units. 

W  rite  for  Further  Information  or  a  Demonstration  by  our 
Local  Representative.  KEYSTONE  VIEW  CO.,  Meadville, 


Know  ledge  will  expand  enormously 

Some  authorities  are  estimating  that  some  of  the  big 
fields  of  knowledge,  such  as  chemistry,  will  more  than 
double  in  a  decade.  The  tenfold  increase  in  resources 
devoted  to  research  during  the  past  two  decades  will 
begin  to  afTect  the  amount  of  knowledge  available  in  a 
major  way  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 


New  ways  of  recording  knowledge 

The  old  ways  of  recording  knowledge  will  not  be  ade¬ 
quate  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  evident  that  the  traditional  ways  of  printing  ma¬ 
terial  and  putting  that  printed  material  into  libraries  is 
an  extremely  awkward  method  of  recording  and  storing 
knowledge. 


New  w  ays  of  making  know  ledge  available 

New  ways  of  recording  knowledge  and  making  it 
available  will  expand  greatly  during  the  decade.  Many 
authorities  now  estimate  that  much  of  the  research  now 
carried  on  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  person  conduct¬ 
ing  the  research  could  find  an  up-to-date  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  results  of  others  who  had  carried  on  research  in 
the  field. 


Since  1892,  Producers  of  Superior  Visual  Aids 


Increase  in  speed  of  handling  information 

There  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  speed  with  which 
certain  kinds  of  knowledge  can  be  found  and  recorded. 
One  of  the  great  research  organizations  of  the  country 
recently  announced  that  it  was  able  to  move  information 
at  the  rate  of  30  million  words  a  second.  Someone 
pointed  out  that  this  would  enable  one  to  move  all  the 
information  in  a  large  newspaper  during  an  entire  year 
in  two  seconds.  If  the  problem  of  finding  information 
can  be  dealt  with  equally  well  it  will  amount  to  one  of 
the  great  changes  of  recent  times. 


roieme  cttAits ' 
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FREE-NEW  1960  CATALOG  AND 
DiREG-TO- INSTITUTIONS  PRICES 

KMcbni  coMBillm.  mial  (raap*.  atlfatiaa!  Dinrl4n>a- 
lacion  prim — dbroaiiri  ap  lo  — Icnn.  Clmrclw*, 
•Khaaii.  Clab<,  l.odtr>  aad  all  arcaaintioaa.  Oar  aew 
MONROi;  l«M  HH  D-kING  KOl.niNG  B.ANOl'ET 
TABI.KS  are  anaariclicd  lar  darabtliri,  co«t9* 

ieare  aad  kaadMMae  appearaace. 

NEW' — r'aaiplrlely  aalawafic  lock  oa  pedeslah  aad  lefl, 
-Saapi*  Iheai  ripMI)  ia  plare.  ac  lokled  Bat.  Mew  pederial 
aad  IraaK  coasIracHea. 

Mail  coapoa.  write,  win  or  pbooe  (or  oar  beaatifal  aew 
calalof  wHh  color  pirloree  M  EoWiat  Tabln.  EokKaB 
Chain,  TaMe  aad  Chair  Tracks,  roriahle  PariMoat, 
BoHrtia  Boards.  Fotdiag  Risen  aad  PlatforaH. 


Speed  of  change 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  decade  of  1960 
will  show  the  greatest  change  of  any  decade  in  histor>’. 
This  is  because  of  the  great  expansion  in  education 
and  especially  because  of  the  continued  expansion  in  re¬ 
search.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  decade  of  the 
go’s  will  show  far  greater  change  in  more  fields  than  any 
other  decade  in  history.  At  least  it  is  already  clear  that 
the  changes  in  education  are  going  to  be  very  large  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  decade.  —Harold  F.  Clark 

March,  1960 
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The  Old  Shell  Game, 
or 

Money  Alone  Won't  Do  It 


Education  is  a  local,  state  and  national  concern,  nearly 
everyone  agrees.  But  Mr.  Eisenhower  seems  to  feel  that 
the  nation’s  chief  concern  should  be  to  give  the  states  a 
chance  to  grow  strong  by  paying  the  costs  of  education. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  along  with  lots  of  other  governors  and 
state  legislatures,  says  that  the  state’s  got  to  be  careful 
not  to  weaken  local  pride  and  responsibility.  And  the 
local  people  just  say;  “We’re  broke!’’ 

Everyone  knows  the  local  people  aren’t  plain  broke. 
Clever  state  governments  figure  that  all  that’s  needed 
is  to  let  the  local  people  have  power  to  raise  money  by 
gadget  taxes — ^like  taxes  on  telephones  and  taxis.  Then, 
of  course,  it  works  even  better  if  the  localities  don’t  use 
those  powers.  The  state’s  conscience  is  clear  and  nobody’s 
hurt,  unless  it’s  the  kids. 

School  people  should  be  thankful,  though.  Things  are 
getting  better.  Only  a  little  while  ago  the  chief  state 
reaction  to  school  money  problems  was  to  clamp  ceilings 
on  local  tax  levies  and  nice  tight  limits  on  borrowing 
power,  because  anybody  knew  that  school  boards  just 
couldn’t  be  trusted.  In  some  places  like  Kentucky  a  few 
years  ago  they  had  an  ideal  solution.  After  setting  tight 
constitutional  limitations  to  make  sure  that  no  growing 
school  district  could  build  enough  school  rooms,  they  let 
a  group  of  public  spirited  financiers  sell  bonds  and  build 
schools,  collecting  annual  rental.  Of  course,  higher  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  that  kind  of  bond  added  20  percent  to 
30  percent  to  the  annual  costs  of  the  district,  but  you 
can’t  have  everything.  At  least  it  was  businesslike. 

This  apparent  passing  of  the  buck  from  local  to  state 
to  national  taxing  agencies  and  back  again  may  look  like 
the  old  shell  game.  Just  because  there  are  three  shells 
and  not  many  school  people  have  yet  seen  the  pea,  we 
probably  shouldn’t  feel  cheated.  All  we  need  to  do  is  get 
the  President,  the  governor,  and  the  school  board  to  lift 
up  all  three  shells  at  once.  If  the  pea  we’re  looking  for 
is  money,  there’s  one  under  each  shell.  If  it’s  willingness 
to  spend,  “money  alone  won’t  improve  our  schools.” 


That’s  a  lovely  phrase.  It  has  a  kind  of  deep  clear  ring 
about  it  that  makes  it  sound  sort  of  Franklin-ish.  It  rises 
above  partisan  clamor  and  sounds  more  like  “A  pienny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned”  or  some  other  great  truth  felt 
all  the  way  down  to  the  tips  of  your  toes. 

It’d  take  a  real  brave  guy  (maybe  even  a  subversive) 
to  ask  if  anybody’s  ever  tried  money  to  see  if  it’s  true.  We 
wouldn’t  dare  because  we  remember  the  $27  wastebasket 
in  a  Boston  mayor’s  office. 

We’ve  heard  of  New  V’ork  City’s  Board  of  Education 
providing  resources  in  saturation  for  certain  troublesome 
schools,  but  that  doesn’t  take  money  alone.  Just  lots  of 
ideas,  lots  of  courage,  lots  of  dedicated  and  skilled  peo¬ 
ple,  and  lots  of  money!  We’ve  even  thought  how  horrible 
it  might  be  if  that  New  York  scheme  seemed  to  work! 
All  those  people  who  are  now  baying  after  the  Board 
for  wa.sting  about  1  percent  of  its  building  budget  on 
beauty  with  murals  and  mosaics  and  other  silly  business, 
or  for  thinking  that  just  because  there’s  lots  of  children 
they’ve  got  to  have  lots  of  schools — well,  anyway,  think 
how  they’d  swarm  in  on  this  new  notion! 

“Money  alone  won’t  do  it”  gets  shortened  to  “Money’s 
not  needed”  mighty  fast,  and  the  boys  who  wrote  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Report  would  have  an  awful 
few  minutes  of  righteous  wrath  at  this  new  twist  to  their 
slogan.  Some  of  them  might  even  stay  mad.  But  probably 
they’d  adjust  to  it  in  time.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
aren’t  and  can’t  ever  be  enough  good  teachers,  and 
money  alone  won’t  make  them  better.  So  why  spend 
money?  Especially  your  own  money — or  stockholders’ 
money  or  the  American  people’s  money  held  in  trust  by 
the  great  foundations. 

Education  is  everyone’s  concern — and  it’s  more  than 
the  old  saw  that  what’s  every'body’s  business  is  nobody’s. 
“Money  alone”  won’t  make  good  schools,  and  old  Bene¬ 
dict’s  not  going  to  stick  his  neck  out  to  ask  what  substi¬ 
tute’s  been  found  to  hire  the  people,  to  give  them  places 
to  work,  and  to  equip  them  with  good  tools. 
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OVERVIEW 


5  BIG  REASONS 


LONG  LIFE 

Kewaunee’s  case  history  files 
reveal  many  40-50  year  old 
installations  still  giving  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Selected  Oak,  finished  to  Ke- 
waunee-Technical’s  exacting, 
high  quality  standards,  pro¬ 
vides  the  most  durable  school 
laboratorv  furniture  it  is  practi¬ 
cal  to  build. 


LOW  COST  MAINTENANCE 

Reliable  studies  show  that 
genuine  Oak  laboratorv  furni¬ 
ture,  properly  finished,  requires 
practicallv  no  maintenance.  In 
case  of  damage,  the  wood  can 
be  easily  refinished  on-the-spot. 


WHY  WOOD  IS 
PREFERRED  FOR  SCHOOL 
LABORATORY  FURNITURE 


ATTRACTIVE  APPEARANCE 

No  one  can  deny  the  unsur¬ 
passed  warmth  and  beauty  of 
wood  finished  by  expert  crafts¬ 
men.  Oak  especially  offers  a 
wide  selection  of  grain  effects 
and  harmonizing  colors  to 
match  any  decorative  scheme. 


PLEASANT  ENVIRONMENT 

Faculty  and  students  both  feel 
"at  home"  with  wood.  Its 
natural  aesthetic  value  is  un¬ 
matched  by  any  other  mate¬ 
rial.  Wood  is  both  inviting  and 
pleasant  to  look  at  and  to 
touch. 


REQUIRED  QUIETNESS 

Drawers  and  doors  of  wood  fur¬ 
niture  operate  quietly.  There’s 
no  distracting  clatter. 


OVER  THE  YEARS  .  .  .  WOOD  CONSTRUCTION  PROVES 
TO  BE  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  INVESTMENT 


Read  these  Typisal  Statements  from 
Leading  Educators'^ 

"When  the  old  science  building  at  this  college  was 
built  about  1910,  it  was  fitted  up  entirely  with 
’Kewaunee’  furniture.  After  forty  years,  much  of 
this  furniture  is  still  in  good  condition;  and  some 
of  the  original  tables  are  still  being  used  in  some 
of  the  Phjrsics,  Geology  and  Biology  laboratories." 

"About  1926,  we  purchased  four  Kewaunee  student 
center  tables.  After  20  years  service,  they  were 


moved  in  1946  to  some  Army  Surplus  barracks 
which  we  then  used  for  laboratories.  We  recently 
moved  these  desks  a  second  time  into  our  new 
bxiilding  and  have  somewhat  regretfully  covered 
up  the  Oak  grain  with  an  aUcyd  enamel.  As  our 
enrollment  grows,  we  expect  them  to  serve  another 
generation  or  so  of  students.  They  are  still  very 
respectable  looking  and  completely  serviceable." 

"Wooden  tables  which  I  know  have  been  in  use,  in 
our  chemical  laboratories,  for  as  long  as  50  years 
have  been  refinished  several  times  and  they  appear 
to  be  good  for  another  50  years." 

*Name8  on  request 


KEWAUNEE  TECHNICAL  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

STATESVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


AmifArfo  WITH  gfWAUNri  Aire,  co.,  aobian,  aiicn. 


LATE  HEWS  INSERT 


FEDERAL  AID  IMPASSE?  There’s  no  lack  of 
support  in  Congress  this  year  for  some  form  of  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  but  sharp  conflicts  over  just 
what  that  form  should  Anally  take  are  seriously 
impeding  passage  of  any  legislation. 

Although  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  said  he  thought 
the  House  would  act  on  federal  aid  to  education  at 
this  session,  other  legislative  observers  are  equally 
convinced  that  nothing  final  will  be  accomplished. 

At  the  core  of  the  controversy  is  the  wide  gr^P 
separating  House  and  Senate  views  on  what  t3rpe 
of  federal  aid  is  most  needed. 

Last  month  the  Senate  overrode  Administration 
objections  to  pass  a  2-year,  $1.8  billion  measure  for 
teacher  salaries  and  building  construction.  Shortly 
before  final  passage,  the  Senate  rejected  the  Admin¬ 
istration  program  calling  for  federal  payments  over 
the  next  30  years  to  help  pay  principle  and  interest 
on  $3  billion  worth  of  bonds  issued  by  needy  school 
districts  for  construction. 

The  Senate  bill  was  a  sharp  defeat  for  President 
Eisenhower  who  for  two  years  has  opposed  any 
big  school  grant  bill.  Republican  leaders  believe  any 
such  bill  will  receive  a  Presidential  veto,  particularly 
if  it  contains  any  provisions  for  teacher  salaries. 

The  Senate  bill  would  channel  funds  to  the  states 
through  state  education  agencies.  States  and  local 
districts  would  decide  how  much  could  be  spent  for 
teacher  salaries  and  how  much  for  construction. 
There  would  be  no  matching  requirement  in  the  first 
year,  but  in  the  second  year  the  states  would  have  to 
put  up,  on  the  average,  one  dollar  for  each  four  of 
federal  money.  This  would  vary  widely  depending 
on  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

The  House,  meanwhile,  remains  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  federal  funds  for  teacher  salaries  and  would 
also  curtail  the  amount  set  aside  for  construction. 
Along  these  lines  a  school-aid  bill  limited  to  grants 
for  construction  has  been  tentatively  approved  by  a 
House  sub-committee.  The  measure  calls  for  annual 
federal  grants  of  $325  million  for  three  years.  No 
matching  would  be  required  in  the  first  two  years, 
but  states  would  be  required  to  match  federal  grants 
on  a  50-50  basis  in  the  third  year. 

*  *  * 

COOPERATION :  Eight  American  universities  have 
announced  a  cooperative  program  that  revives  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  "wandering  scholar.” 

Under  the  program  the  participating  schools  will  pool 
their  faculty  and  research  facilities  for  students  of 
Italian  literatiu'e.  Candidates  will  work,  for  one  year 
each,  at  any  three  of  the  participating  universities  they 
select. 


For  more  complete  coverage,  see  pages  101-108. 

The  schools  are  the  University  of  Chicago,  Cornell 
University,  Indiana  University,  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Northwestern  University,  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Syracuse  University  and  Tulane  University. 

Originator  of  tiie  plan,  Bernard  Weinberg,  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  romance  languages 
and  literatures  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  said  that 
great  cultural  activity  in  post-war  Italy  has  stimulated 
widespread  interest  in  Italian  literature,  but  that  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  facilities  have  not  kept  up  with  diese 
advances. 

“The  distinguished  professors  of  Italian  languages 
and  literature  are  scattered  throughout  the  country 
today,”  Weinberg  says.  "The  situation  is  much  the  same 
as  it  was  centuries  ago  when  European  students  would 
have  to  roam  from  one  university  to  another  to  complete 
their  education  in  certain  studies.  Our  program  will 
make  it  possible  for  students  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
best  minds  in  the  field.” 

*  «  « 

EMPHASIS  ON  RESEARCH:  The  Council  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Education,  an  organization  which  will  seek 
and  administer  funds  for  educational  research,  has  just 
been  formed,  according  to  an  announcement  from  the 
National  Elducation  Association.  Delegates  from  21  na¬ 
tional  organizations  participated  in  organizing  the  new 
group. 

Kenneth  E.  Anderson,  dean  of  the  school  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  was  elected  chairman.  The 
Council  will  not  do  research  itself,  but  may  publish  re¬ 
ports  of  research,  especially  in  instances  where  it  ob¬ 
tains  the  necessary  financial  support. 

*  *  * 

DESEGREGATION  EDGES  AHEAD:  Desegre¬ 
gated  school  districts  increased  slightly  in  the  past  nine 
months,  despite  a  sharp  decline  in  the  total  number  of 
school  districts  because  of  consolidations,  reports  South¬ 
ern  School  News  in  its  current  issue. 

Districts  with  des^egated  schools  increased  from 
734  to  748  during  the  period.  Consolidations  cut  the 
number  of  school  districts  in  the  17  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  from  7374  last  May  to  6^73  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year. 

Of  the  almost  13  million  students  enrolled  in  public 
schools  in  the  region,  2.5  million  whites  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  N^oes  are  in  integrated  situations.  This  does  not 
mean  that  this  number  of  pupils  attend  integrated 
schools,  but  means  that  their  school  districts  have  de¬ 
segregation  policies  in  practice  or  principle. 

Latest  district  to  desegregate  was  Floyd  County  in 
southwest  Virginia.  Two  previously  all-white  schools 
there  admitted  a  total  of  13  Negroes  in  the  last  wedc  of 
January. 
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Alexandria,  Va.,  which  already  had  three  int^rated 
schools,  accepted  five  Negroes  at  a  fourth  all-white 
school  Feb.  1. 

*  «  « 

COMPETE  FOR  SCIENCE  AWARDS:  Forty  high 
school  seniors,  picked  from  a  field  of  over  29,000  as  the 
"nation’s  most  promising  future  scientists,”  have  been 
named  winners  in  the  19th  anntial  Science  Talent 
Search.  Nine  girls  and  31  boys  have  been  awarded  all¬ 
expense  trips  to  Washington  where  they  will  compete 
for  $34,250  in  Westinghouse  scholarships  and  awards 
during  a  5-day  Science  Talent  Institute  beginning 
March  3. 

Top  honors  will  be  announced  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Institute,  with  the  student  chosen  as  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  scientist  receiving  a  4-year  $7,500  Westinghouse 
science  scholarship.  Four  other  scholarships  ranging 
from  $6,000  to  $3,000  will  be  awarded  along  with  $250 
awards  to  each  of  the  other  winners. 

Begim  in  1942,  the  Science  Talent  Search  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  Science  Service  through  its  Science  Qubs  of 
America.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
makes  the  Search  financially  possible  as  a  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  science  in  America. 

*  *  « 

NDE  ACT  SPENDING:  A  request  for  $171  miUion 
for  all  the  programs  under  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  for  fiscal  1961  was  included  in  the  budget  mes¬ 
sage  that  President  Eisenhower  submitted  to  Congress. 
This  amount  is  $64,750,000  less  than  the  $235,750,000 
originally  authorized  by  Congress  in  1958  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  little  more  than  72  percent  of  the  authorized 
amount. 

Appropriations  for  the  three  fiscal  years  the  Act  has 
been  in  effect,  if  the  1961  request  of  the  President  is 
followed  by  Congress,  will  be  $193,350,000  or  about  30 
percent  less  than  the  authority  voted  by  Congress  in 
1958. 

*  «  « 

MORE  COOPERATION:  An  engineering  profes¬ 
sional  society  has  joined  with  a  foundation  and  a  major 
university  in  a  new  attack  on  the  problem  of  teaching 
modem  science  to  American  high  school  students. 

The  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Petroleum  Engineers  has 
granted  funds  to  bring  a  selected  group  of  high  school 
teachers  into  the  Science  Honors  Prc^jram  which  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  school  of  engineering  has  been  offer¬ 
ing  to  hundreds  of  gifted  h^h  school  students  every 
Saturday  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

The  first  five  teaching  fellows  will  join  Columbia 
faculty  members  in  the  laboratories  on  Momingside 
Heights  where  the  students  are  carrying  out  research 
projects  of  their  own  design. 

The  Science  Honors  Programs  consists  of  a  group  of 
lectures  by  scientists  from  the  Columbia  faculties,  visits 
to  famous  research  laboratories,  supervised  individual 
and  group  projects,  informal  Acuity  club  luncheons  at 
which  high  school  students  meet  noted  men  in  the  fielcL 
they  hope  to  enter,  and  guidance  sessions  at  which  ex¬ 


perts  advise  on  students’  educational  and  scientific 
futures. 

*  *  * 

NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS:  Four  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improvir^  the  nation’s  public  schools  were  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment,  a  research  organization  of  200  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  scholars  who  work  tc^ether  studying  national 
and  international  economic  problems  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  employment  and  promote  stable  economic  growth. 
They  proposed : 

•  Mandatory  action  by  the  state  governments  in  most 
states,  including  almost  all  the  most  populous,  to  bring 
about  "immediate  reorganization  of  small  school  dis¬ 
tricts  into  effective  units  of  local  government.”  The 
policy  statement  recommended  that  the  present  45,000 
districts  be  consolidated  into  something  less  than  10,000 
school  systems  and  that  2,000  students  in  a  school 
system  was  the  minimiun  number  at  which  a  “complete 
school  pre^ram”  could  be  conducted.  It  added  that  “sub¬ 
stantial  educational  advantages  continue  to  accrue  until 
a  school  system  has  perhaps  25,000  students.” 

•  The  state  governments  should  assume  a  larger  share 
of  the  financial  burden  of  schools  now  borne  by  local 
districts,  and  state  funds  should  be  distributed  through 
foundation  programs.  “Local  school  districts  are  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  property  tax  as  a  source  of  fi¬ 
nance.  If  these  districts  were  to  continue  to  carry  their 
present  share  of  school  costs,  as  those  costs  rise  they 
would  have  to  levy  property  taxes  at  rates  which,  if  not 
impossible,  would  be  difficult  to  impose  and  inequitable.” 

•  Financial  grants  of  about  $600  million  annually 
should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  “to  support 
schook  in  those  states  where  income  per  public  school 
child  is  substantially  below  the  national  average.” 

“The  clear  and  present  need  is  for  federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  states  which  have  extremely  low  per¬ 
sonal  incomes  relative  to  the  number  of  school  children.” 
The  report  then  named  1 1  states  which  fell  below  a  floor 
of  80  percent  of  the  national  average,  based  on  current 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  11  states  (Maine  being  the  only  non-South 
state)  enroll  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s  public 
school  children. 

•  Better  local,  state  and  federal  organizations  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  appreciate  the  needs  for  improving  our  schools. 
“These  reforms  will  not  just  happen.  They  will  have  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  citizens  who  want 
better  schools.” 

*  *  * 

STIMULATE  PH.D.’S:  Early  this  month,  the  names 
of  1,200  coU^  seniors  who  have  won  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  Fellowships  will  be  announced  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  located  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  Fellowships,  worth 
$1,500  plus  dependency  allowances  and  tuition  and  fees, 
are  given  anmudly  to  top-ranking  students  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  graduate  studies  primarily  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  project  operates  imder  a  $25  million,  5-year 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  was  established  to 
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ease  a  crucial  shortage  of  college  teachers,  according  to 
Hans  Rosenhaupt,  director  of  the  Fellowship  Founda¬ 
tion. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  awarding  fellowships  for  the  first 
year  of  graduate  study,  “men  and  women  of  promise” 
will  be  attracted  to  the  academic  profession,  Rosenhaupt 
said. 

Winners  announced  this  month,  to  start  their  work  in 
September,  will  be  the  third  batch  of  Fellowship  re¬ 
cipients  working  for  their  degrees,  upping  the  total  to 
:q>proximately  3,000  students.  Rosenhaupt  predicts  a 
shortage  of  30,000  college  teachers  a  year  for  the  next 
decade  and  believes  the  prc^p^un  is  helping  to  All  this 
need.  This  year,  about  8,000  "highly  qualified”  college 
seniors  were  nominated  for  fellowships  and  Rosenhaupt 
estimated  that  about  80  percent  of  these,  whether  or  not 
they  are  subsequently  elected,  will  attend  graduate 
schools,  and  that  a  majority  of  them  will  embark  upon 
a  teaching  career. 

In  a  second  phase  of  the  program,  g^duate  schools 
of  75  universities  received  nearly  $2  million  in  grants 
to  be  used  during  the  current  academic  year  to  assist 
advanced  students  and  “to  strengthen  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  general.”  The  funds  are  given  in  the  form  of  a 
subsidy  of  $2,000  for  each  Wilson  Fellow  currently  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  respective  graduate  schools.  Three-quarters 
of  each  grant  is  to  be  used  “for  assisting  beyond  their 
first  year  any  students  genuinely  interested  in  a  teaching 
career,  whether  or  not  they  earlier  received  Wilson  Fel¬ 
lowships.”  The  remaining  quarter  is  “to  be  available 
at  the  discretion  of  the  institution,  for  strengthening  its 
graduate  programs.” 

*  *  * 

POTPOURRI:  A  graduate  program  in  astronautics 
is  now  being  offered  at  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
The  prc^[ram  is  designed  to  pro\'ide  the  basic  back¬ 
ground  needed  to  do  development  and  research  work  in 
space  engineering  and  science,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  design  and  operation  of  space  vehicles.  .  .  .  The 
nation’s  colleges  and  universities  will  have  to  spend  $16 
million  for  new  classroom,  laboratory  and  dormitory 


facilities  in  the  next  ten  years  just  to  provide  a  “bare 
minimum”  of  facilities  for  higher  education,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  has  reported.  The  $16  million  out¬ 
lay  would  amount  to  an  austerity  program  to  meet  only 
the  requirements  of  increasing  enrollments.  There  is 
actually  “ample  justification”  for  a  $33  million  college 
construction  program,  the  usoe  adds.  .  .  .  The  fourth 
semester  of  televised  instructional  programs  for  Chicago 
area  elementary  teachers  got  underway  last  month  with 
high  praise  from  Supt.  Benjamin  C.  Willis.  “Science 
in  Our  World,”  presented  Monday  through  Friday  at 
8:15  a.m.,  is  devoted  to  improving  instruction  in  science 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Previous  scries  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  improving  instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  social  science.  Teachers  watch  the  programs  on  tele¬ 
vision  receivers  installed  in  Chicago  area  schools.  .  .  . 
$79.4  million  has  been  made  available  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  52  states  and  territories  to  improve 
teaching  of  science,  mathematics  and  modem  languages 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  according  to  Commissioner  of  Elducation  Lawrence 
G.  Derthick.  State  and  local  systems  have  indicated  they 
expect  to  commit  $91.6  million  of  federal  fimds  for  this 
purpose  before  the  close  of  the  1960  fiscal  year  on  June 
30.  Tliis  figure  is  still  short  of  the  $102  million  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  the  pr(^ram  in  the  1959  and 
1960  fiscal  years. 

«  «  « 

INDEX  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 

BONDS  AND  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

By  March  most  institutions  are  putting  their  budget 
for  the  coming  year  into  final  form.  Therefore,  in  this 
issue  of  Overview,  Harold  F.  Clark  expands  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  building  costs,  bond  prices  and  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  picture : 

*  *  * 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES:  Final  decisions  on  next 
year’s  salaries  are  now  being  made  by  educational  ex¬ 
ecutives,  A  question  that  always  arises  is  what,  if  any. 


Tkt  January  index  jar 
average  salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers  stood  at  324.4;  the 
cost  of  living  iTtdex  was 
208.4. 
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overall  increases  shall  be  provided.  In  most  cases  an 
immediate  practical  answer  will  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  money  available.  But  there  are  other  factors 
that  should  be  considered  in  the  effort  to  decide  how 
much  money  should  be  made  available. 

For  20  years  now,  the  almost  constant  rise  in  prices 
has  been  a  feudor  which  has  greatly  affected  the  amount 
of  money  needed.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  say  that 
ever  since  1940  we  have  lived  in  a  period  of  inflation — 
either  slow  or  rapid.  During  these  two  decades  prices 
have  more  than  doubled.  If  one  is  inclined  to  push  the 
matter  back  30  years  before  that,  he  would  find  that 
prices  had  approximately  doubled  again.  So  fnxn  one 
standpoint  we  might  say  we  have  been  living  in  a  world 
beset  by  inflation  through  most  of  the  past  half  century. 
There  have  been  periods,  of  course,  of  price  decline,  but 
the  general  trend  has  been  upward. 

A  few  months  ago  some  thought  we  were  about  at  the 
end  of  the  road  of  inflation  for  a  substantial  period. 
Now  this  position  has  been  changed  and  there  is  a 
nearly  unanimous  opinion  that  this  year  will  show  fur¬ 
ther  inflation.  As  would  be  expected  there  is  disagree¬ 
ment  on  the  probable  amount  of  inflation.  There  is  wide¬ 
spread  expectation,  however,  that  it  may  be  as  much  as 
2  percent. 

The  amount  of  inflation  that  shows  up  in  official  fig¬ 
ures  will  be  affected  to  a  substantial  d^ee  by  what 
happens  to  agricultural  prices.  For  the  past  few  years 
the  amount  of  inflation  has  been  covered  up  in  part  by 
a  drop  in  agricultural  prices.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
-agricultural  prices  showed  a  substantial  drop.  When 
this  was  averaged  in  with  other  prices  it  substantially 
reduced  the  total  reported  rise  in  prices.  Sooner  or  later 
we  must  reach  the  end  of  the  road  in  falling  agricultural 
prices.  If  prices  of  other  products  are  to  be  raised  year 
after  year,  the  farmers  will  insist  that  some  method, 
r^rdless  of  how  drastic,  must  be  found  to  continue  to 
raise  their  prices. 

If  the  above  estimates  are  correct,  teachers’  salaries 
would  have  to  be  raised  approximately  2  percent  just  to 
maintain  the  present  purchasing  power.  Increases  of  this 
order  mean  that  every  two  or  three  years  a  minimum  in¬ 
crease  of  5  percent  \rill  be  necessary  to  hold  salaries  at 
current  levels  of  real  income. 


What  happens  in  other  wages  and  salaries  in  general 
has  g^eat  effect  upon  what  must  be  done  with  school 
salaries.  Before  the  steel  strike  many  people  hoped  that 
wage  increases  could  be  held  to  a  minimum  during  the 
current  year  and  perhaps  the  price  rise  definitely 
stopped.  Now  the  opinion  is  that  many  other  wages  will 
be  increased  by  percent  to  2>4  or  3  percent.  Steady 
increases  in  wages  in  other  fields  make  it  almost  essen¬ 
tial  that  some  equivalent  increase  take  place  in  teachers’ 
salaries. 

It  looks  as  though  there  will  be  a  substantial  price 
rise  this  year,  with  salaries  and  ws^es  in  for  a  generally 
good  increase.  The  comparative  situation  in  teaching  is 
none  too  good  at  the  present  time.  School  officials  can 
hardly  afford  to  let  it  get  worse. 

*  «  * 

SCHOOL  BONDS  AND  INTEREST  RATES: 
School  bond  interest  rates  continue  to  rise  along  with 
other  interest  rates.  Some  short-term  United  States 
Government  bills  and  notes  have  approached  an  all-time 
record  Iiigh  in  recent  weeks.  Yields  of  some  short-term 
biUs  have  gone  as  high  as  5.36  percent  Any  such  yield 
as  this  on  U.  S.  Government  issues  takes  us  back  to  the 
end  of  the  first  world  war.  Such  yields  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  for  many  decades.  With  yields  on  U.  S. 
Government  issues  this  high,  one  can  expect  many  high- 
grade  commercial  bond  issues  to  be  around  the  6  percent 
level.  Mortgages  have  been  running  as  high  as  7  and  8 
percent.  Many  banks  are  charging  their  biggest  and  best 
customers  as  much  as  5  percent  and  more.  In  situations 
such  as  this,  it  is  inevitable  that  school  bond  interest 
rates  are  going  to  stay  high.  The  average  interest  rate 
on  school  bonds  sold  in  January  was  4.13  percent. 

The  volume  of  school  building  is  apparently  being  af¬ 
fected  by  these  high  interest  rates.  There  is  widespread 
opinion  that  the  overall  total  of  all  building  will  increase 
during  the  year  1960  to  a  new  all-time  record.  It  is  not 
yet  clear,  however,  whether  school  construction  will  also 
reach  a  new  record  high. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  interest  rates  will 
not  decline  much  until  there  is  some  lessening  of  demand 
on  the  part  of  business  for  loans.  This  may  not  occur 
until  there  is  some  substantial  decline  in  the  amount  of 
business. 


The  January  index  of 
school  building  costs 
stood  at  238.4;  the  index 
of  school  bond  interest 
rates  was  4.13. 
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the  experts  have  their  say! 


style  conscious  . . .  and  built  to  last !  The  neat  lines  of  square  tubing  in 
rugged,  integral  units  with  outstanding  grouping  possibilities.  More  leg 
freedom.  Easy  maintenance.  Large  work  areas.  Fibre-glass  seats  and 
backs  available. 

illustrated  front-to-back :  Series  900  Combo  Chair  and  Desk;  Series  600 
Chair  Desk;  Series  700  Tablet  Arm  Chair;  Series  700-P  Pedestal  Tablet 
Arm  Chair. 


UADRALINE 

by  American  Desk 


AMERICAN  DESK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  TEMPLE,  TEXAS 


Opinion  unanimous  on  the  leadership  qualities  of  the  Series  500  Chairs. 
Comfort-designed  to  flex  and  settle  with  weight  distribution  . . .  rigidly 
constructed  with  molded  plywood  back,  body-contour  seat.  Tamper-proof 
tilting  mechanism  allows  8°  automatic  back  adjustment.  In  graduated 
heights,  11"  to  18".  Fibre-glass  or  upholstered  seat  and  back  available, 
illustrated  front-to-back :  Series  500-W  Chair;  Series  500-U  Upholstered 
Chair;  Series  500-F  Chair;  Series  810-U  Caster  Chair, 


UADRALINE 

by  American  Desk 


AMERICAN  DESK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  TEMPLE,  TEXAS 


American  Desk... tested  and  approved  on  all  counts! 


Reguline 

by  Ainerican  Desk 

Voted  best  all  ’round  from  kindergarten  through  college. 
Built  for  years  of  hard  use,  American  Desk  Crusader 
Chairs  have  14-gauge  die-formed  steel  frames.  Graduated 
heights  —  12"  thru  17". 

illustrated  front-to-back :  The  Crusader  Series  SOO  Chair 
Desk;  Series  335-TA  Tablet  Arm  Chair;  Series  303  Tablet 
Arm  Chair;  Series  33  Crusader  Chair. 


Ask  your  nearbj  AD  representative  to  arrange 
an  “on-the-job”  demonstration  in  your  school. 
No  obligation. 


AMERICAN  DESK  MFC.  CO..  TEMPLE.TEXA8 

We’d  like  more  details  on  American  Desk  School 
Furniture. 

Please  send  □  Complete  Quadraline  Brochure 

□  Complete  Reguline  Brochure 

□  Have  Representative  Call 

Name: _ 

School : _ 

City : _ Zone _ State - 
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John  E.  Ivey/  Jr. 

Education  is  on  the  brink  of  sweep¬ 
ing  changes  today  which  may  solve 
some  of  the  manifold  problems 
plaguing  schoolmen,  and  in  doing  so, 
may  also  transform  the  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  of  education  as  we  have 
come  to  see  it.  Working  towards 
this  goal  are  two  new  education  or¬ 
ganizations  headed  by  a  soft-spoken 
but  determined  young  man. 

The  man:  41 -year-old  John  Ivey, 
who  resigned  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  University  last 
September.  As  president  of  both  the 
Midwest  Council  on  .Airborne  Tele¬ 
vision  and  the  Learning  Resources 
Institute,  Ivey  shoulders  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  these 
two  groups. 

Ivey  is  well  equippjed  for  the  task. 
He  is  imbued  with  a  missionary  zeal 
for  the  need  to  find  new  ways  of 
creating  the  highest  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
“Television  and  other  new  tools, 
along  with  new  methods  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  are  all  ways  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  at  costs  that  will 
help  us  meet  the  rising  enrollments 
with  some  reasonable  expectation  of 
success,”  he  believes. 

He’s  equally  convinced  that  the 
key  to  accomplishing  this  lies  in 
realization  of  the  fact  that  students 
can  do  a  lot  more  learning  by  them¬ 
selves  and  don’t  have  to  be  sur\eyed 
and  managed  by  teachers  in  all  their 
activities,  as  they  have  been  up  to 
now.  There  are  some  things  a  student 
can  learn  just  as  well  in  a  large  group 
as  in  a  small  one,  he  contends.  The 
sooner  these  areas  are  determined, 
the  sooner  teachers  will  be  free  to 
give  more  of  their  time  to  smaller 
groups  where  they  are  needed. 

Ivey  feels  that  critics  of  educa- 


Communications  specialist. 


tional  television  are  worried  because 
they  fear  a  mechanization  of  teach-  1 
ing.  To  Ivey  this  is  not  realistic.  | 
“Education  should  have  available 


the  best  technology’  that  science  can 
produce.  There  is  no  reason  why- 
teachers  should  have  to  depend  upon 
a  piece  of  chalk  for  communication.” 

This  pioneering  type  of  work  is  not 
new  to  Ivey.  After  receiving  his  , 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Ala-  ! 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1940  i 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  | 
North  Carolina  in  1943,  he  remained  j 
associated  with  the  University  until  ' 
1948 — as  a  professor  of  sociology,  as 
research  professor  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science,  and  as 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  In-  | 
terpretation.  In  this  latter  job,  he  did  | 
research  in  mass  communication 
which  led  to  his  present  interest  in  , 
combining  the  best  means  of  modern  j 
communication  with  the  newest  dis-  i 
coveries  in  learning  theory. 


The  SPITZ  PLANETARIUM 
vitalizes  the  educational  process 
in  astronomy,  geography, 
social  sciences,  and 
the  humanities. 

Almost  200  modem 
educational  centers  now  use 
the  Spitz  Standard  Model 
Planetarium  to  bring  the  night 
skies  into  the  classroom 
at  the  teacher's  command. 


For  information,  wrHo: 
DEPARTMENT  E 

SPITZ  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

YorUyn,  Dvlowor* 


Lewis  E.  Harris 

When  leaders  of  the  National 
School  Boards  As.sociation  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  were  looking  for  a  di- 
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Heads  school  evaluation  project. 


it  takes  typists  hours  to  do 
what  Copyflex  does  in  minutes! 


There’s  no  question  about  it,  Bruning 
G>pvflex  copying  marhines  have  come 
to  stay  in  school  offices  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  proved  their  ability  to 
eliminate  slow,  costly  clerical  copying, 
save  hundreds  to  thousands  of  nollars 
annually  in  the  preparation  of  tran¬ 
scripts  of  student  records,  progress 
reports,  examination  sheets,  purchase 
orders,  and  a  host  of  other  paperwork. 

With  Copyflex,  you  type  or  write 
information  only  once  on  one  original 
form  or  sheet,  reproduce  all  subsequent 
copies  from  the  original.  No  retyping 


of  information.  No  proofreading. 

For  school  office  use,  no  small-size 
copying  machine  anywhere  can  match 
Bruning's  great  new  Model  120  for  fast, 
easy,  and  economical  copying.  You 
make  sharp,  black-on-white  copies  in 
seconds  in  a  single  pass  through  the 
machine.  No  manual  separation  of  copy 
and  original;  no  reinsertion  of  copy 
for  development.  Letter -size  copies 
cost  only  each  for  materials. 

You  have  everything  to  gain,  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose,  by  mailing  the  coupon 
right  now  for  more  information. 


BRUNIMG) 

Low-Cost  Diozo  Copying 
at  Its  Bestl 


CharUf  Bruning  Co.,  Inc.  D*pt. 

1800  Central  Rd.,  Mt.  Protpect, 

Offico  in  Principal  U.S.  Cities 
In  Conoda:  103  Church  St.,  Toronto  t,  Ont. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  new 
Copyflex  120. 


rector  for  the  Joint  Project  on 
Procedures  in  Self-Evaluation,  they 
specified  an  educator  with  experience 
in  many  areas,  a  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  of  school  administration  and 
wide  experience  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
search.  They  found  all  these  qualities 
and  more  in  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion,  Lew  Harris. 

Harris’s  phenomenal  success  as 
executive  secretary  alone  makes  an 
outstanding  record.  Within  six 
months  after  the  .Association  was 
formed,  he  gave  impetus  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  annual  convention 
which,  from  its  inception,  has  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  lay  and  pro¬ 
fessional  conferences  on  education  in 
the  nation. 

As  a  school  leader,  Harris  has 
demonstrated  an  unfailing  interest 
and  a  willingness  to  work  in  any 
sound  attempt  to  better  public 
schools.  He  was  chosen  to  be  secre¬ 
tary  of  Ohio’s  State  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Education,  a  gathering  of 
4,000  lay  people  from  throughout  the 
state  to  study  Ohio  schools’  needs. 
The  interest  stimulated  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  felt  by  Ohio  legislators 
during  the  recent  legislative  session 
and  largely  accounted  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  number  of  candidates  for 
school  board  elections.  Last  year  the 
Association  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Ohio  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  inaugurated  the  School 
Management  Institute,  the  first  at- 
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OVERVIEW 


WALLS  and  Door  Entrances  add  a  distinctive 
charm  to  new  School  Building 

The  attractive  new  Greensburg  Community  High  School,  Greensburg,  Indiana, 
pictured  above,  is  just  one  of  over  13,000  American  school  buildings  that  now  have 
Vampco  Ahiminum  Windows,  Curtain  Walls  and  Entrance  Doors.  Architects  and 
Contractors  every  where  are  turning  to  Vampco  products  to  obtain  today’s  motlern 
streamlined  styling  and  exterior  beauty', 

.■Vdded  structural  strength,  lifetime  durability,  better  lighting  and  ventilation, 
lower  original  and  upkeep  costs  (no  painting  required),  and  the  speed  with  which 
buildings  can  be  erected  with  V'ampco  Curtain  Walls  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
added  advantages  Vampco  provides. 

Vampco  Aluminum  Windows  include:  casement,  combination  casement,  awning, 
intermediate  projected,  curtain  walls  of  varying  sizes  and  thicknesses,  heavy  con¬ 
struction,  glass  block  and  custom-designed  tv’pes.  Let  VAMPCO’S  special  design¬ 
ing  service  help  you  solve  your  unusual  Suilding  problems.  Mail  coupon 
below  todav! 


VALLEY  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

PLAINWELL,  MICHIGAN 

/*ir^*'* 

w 


VAMP^  ^ 


Ctnpltli  Fill  II  Ymt  Camit  SwHt't  Catilig 


A  NAME  THAT  MEANS  THE 
VEBY  FINEST  IN  IIFELONG  ALUMINUM  WINDOWS 


March,  1960 


VALLEY  METAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
0«pl.  0-30,  PLAINWELL,  MICH. 

O  Send  40  page  Induttrial-lnitilulionol  Window  Catalog. 
Q  Send  light  Construction  Aluminum  Window  Catalog. 
r~l  Send  Curtain  Wall  Cotolog. 

Q  Send  Entrance-Door  Catalog. 


NAME 


COMPANY  . 

AOOIESS  . 

CITY . ZONE _ STATE. 
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This  Is  The  Pattern  For 
All-Weather  Track  Activity 


Nationwide,  schools  and  colleges  are  gearing-up  for  all-year,  all-weather  track 
and  field  activities  on  GrasstexH.  For  spikes  or  rubber  soles. 

Latest  major  University  to  build  a  full-scale  Grasstex  track  is  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


/A 


Cl(R(-UP  OF  UNiVUSin  I 


/ 


GRASSTEX  All-Weather  Running  Tracks 


Don’t  let  your  team  be  penalized  by  the  limitations  of  a  conventional  cinder 
or  clay  track.  And  stop  paying  the  high  maintenance  bills  these  types  of  tracks 
require.  Get  all  the  facts,  today,  on  All-Weather,  Low- Maintenance  Grasstex 
Tracks  from  our  nearest  office. 


American  Bitumuls 
&  Asphalt  Company 


320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  20,  Calif. 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Baltimore  3,  Md. 
Cincinnati  38,  Ohio 


Atlanta  8,  Ga. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


Portland  8,  Ore. 
Oakland  1,  Calif. 
Inglewood.  Calif. 
San  Juan  23,  P.  R. 
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Cl0S6-UpS  (continued) 

tempt  in  the  nation  to  bring  the 
proven  concepts  of  industry  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  school  field  for  study  and 
possible  adaptation. 

Harris  went  to  Ohio  in  1951 
to  serve  as  associate  director  of 
the  School-Community  Development 
Study,  a  research  project  financed 
by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and 
aimed  at  improving  the  preparation 
program  for  school  administrators. 

As  part  of  his  work  with  the  Kellogg 
Study  in  Ohio,  he  participated  in 
many  community  studies  and  worked 
with  boards  of  education  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  on  school-wide  curricu¬ 
lum  analyses.  In  the  past  few  years, 
he  has  coordinated  the  research  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  Ohio  School  Boards  .As¬ 
sociation  which  are  sponsored  in  co- 
t)peration  with  the  education  colleges 
of  Ohio’s  many  universities. 

The  executive  secretary’s  views  on 
education  are  no  secret  to  the  readers 
of  the  .Association’s  monthly  publica¬ 
tion.  One-time  newspaper  publisher 
Harris  carries  on  the  free  press  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  Ohio  education  field  by 
championing  and  challenging  as  he 
sees  the  issues. 

Wendell  H.  Pierce 

.At  the  comparatively  young  age  of 
47,  Wendell  H.  Pie  ce,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Cincinnati’s  public  schools,  has 
put  27  years  into  public  education. 

21  of  them  devoted  to  the  south¬ 
western  Ohio  school  system. 

His  rise  in  the  education  profes¬ 
sion  has  been  swift  and  sure:  from 
high  school  teacher  and  counselor  to 
assistant  principal  to  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  personnel  to  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  finally,  to  super¬ 
intendent.  Watching  him  at  work 
for  two  decades,  the  Queen  City 
community  has  liked  what  it  has 
seen.  “A  bom  executive”  is  the  label 
pinned  on  him  by  his  associates. 

Over  the  years,  since  he  acquired 
his  B.A.  in  education  from  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College  in  1933  and 
his  M.A.  in  education  from  Colum-  | 
bia  University  in  1938,  Pierce  has  ; 
become  recognized  nationally  as  a  ; 
leader  in  the  development  of  person¬ 
nel  policies  and  appraisal  systems  for 


has  style . . .  it's  convertible,  too! 


ONE  DESIGN  FOR  ALL  APPLICATIONS 
Here  is  the  most  beautifully  proportioned  Carrel 
ever  made.  Tapered  stainless  steel  legs,  gracefully 
angled,  support  the  desk  at  just  the  right  height 
for  writing  ease.  Desk  top  size  ideal  for  study. 

If  space  is  at  a  premium,  this  convertible  unit  is 
the  answer.  The  tapered  legs  can  be  removed 
easily,  and  the  desk  top  with  bookcase  inserted 
into  a  standard  section  of  Deluxe  Library  Shelving. 
You  can  see  how  readily  it  can  be  folded  down  to 
clear  an  aisle,  or  otherwise  conserve  space  when 
not  in  use. 

Bookcase  at  rear  of  desk  has  intermediate  shelf 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  storage  needs  on 
one  inch  increments.  A  built-in  fluorescent  light  is 
also  available  as  optional  equipment. 

Deluxe  Carrels  are  built  to  last  under  heavy  use — 
and  retain  their  colorful  good  looks!  Standard  color 
choices  are  canyon  coral,  grey,  sandalwood  and 
mist  green.  Or  if  you  have  a  special  color  scheme, 
we’ll  match  it.  Almost  unlimited  color  choice  is 
yours  at  slight  additional  cost. 

All  comers  and  edges  of  Deluxe  Study  Carrels  are 
completely  rounded  to  prevent  injury  or  damage. 
Parts  are  finished  with  exclusive  Deluxe  Chem-A- 
Cote®,  phosphate  undercoating,  and  baked  enamel. 

Othtf  Deluxe  Library  Products  •  SHELVING  •  PERIODICAL  SHELF 
MULTI-TIER  •  NEWSPAPER  RACK  •  BULLETIN  DOOR  •  GRILLE  DOOR 


METAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


|3Z.|B|L|XT|2C|E: 


METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  DIVISION 
WARREN  •  PENNSYLVANIA 
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"A  born  executive"  also  heads 
a  large  family  organization. 


laree  city  school  organizations. 

His  professional  stature  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  currently  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Examiners  and  Admin¬ 
istrators  of  Educational  Personnel,  a 
group  which  includes  directors  of 
personnel  in  America’s  large  cities. 
Pierce  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Professional  Standards  of 
the  Ohio  Education  Association.  As 
such,  he  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopn>ent  and  publication  of  two 
valuable  volumes  in  the  area  of 
school  personnel  policies. 

In  1957,  Pierce  participated  in  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards,  co-au- 
thoring  the  conference  report,  “Per¬ 
sonnel  Policies  for  Schools  of  the 
Future.” 

In  Cincinnati,  a  well-established 
“full-fledged  development  program 
which  covers  more  than  2,800  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators,  as  well  as 
more  than  1.500  non-certified  em¬ 
ployees,”  testifies  to  Pierce’s  skill  in 
the  field  of  personnel  policies  and 
appraisal  systems. 

Organization  begins  in  the  home 
with  Pierce.  He  and  his  wife  are 
parents  of  seven  daughters.  Drawing 
upon  family  experience.  Pierce  sagely 
observes:  “Organization  is  the  secret 
of  a  large  family;  otherwise,  one 
would  have  complete  bedlam.” 


Ufe  Science  Building,  Purdue  University 


It  truly  is  a  distinguished  group  of  Time-Tight  cases 
that  Michaels  provides  for  the  preservation  of  prized 
exhibits.  You  find  them  in  leading  institutions  of 
learning,  museums,  libraries,  science  laboratories, 
fine  commercial  displays.  And  in  sizes,  shapes  and 
construction  to  suit  every  need:  table,  aisle,  wall, 
corner,  suspended  and  recessed  styles.  Among  Time- 
Tight  features  are  exclusive  innerlocking  frames, 
mitered  intersections,  absence  of  exposed  screws 
except  on  access  panels.  Michaels  Time-Tights  are 
custom-made,  provide  visibility  unlimited,  enhance 
their  contents  and  protect  them  against  handling, 
theft,  dust  and  vermin.  Write  for  free  catalog  with 
photographs,  descriptions,  specifications,  including 
actual  installations. 


A  Symbol  of  High  Quality 


THE  MICHAELS  ART  BRONZE  COMPANY 


P.O.  BOX  668-0,  COVINGTON,  KENTUCKY 

General  Offices  and  Plant,  Erlanger,  Kentucky 
OTHER  MICHAELS  PRODUCTS;  Architectural  Metal  e  Curtain  Walls 
Reversible  Windows  •  Bronze  and  Aluminum  Plaques  and  Memorials  e  Parking  Meters 
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OVERVIEW 


At  last,  in  the  LinguaTRAINER,  a  system  has  been  tech¬ 
nically  and  pedagogically  engineered  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  language  teacher  in  instructing  an  entire  class, 
several  groups  of  the  class  simultaneously,  or  individual 
students  —  with  minimum  effort  and  optimum  results! 


The  Remote  Control  Cabinet  (top  half 
shown)  contains  all  electronics  and  tape 
recorders  that  are  normally  placed  at  each 
student  position. 


The  LinguaTRAINER  is  easy  to  operate,  even  for  the 
least  mechanically  inclined  person.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  picture  above,  the  student  has  no  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  to  perform,  and  only  one  switch  to  manipulate.  The 
entire  class  period  can  be  used,  therefore,  for  teaching  and 
learning.  Tape  recorders  are  located  in  a  remote  control 
cabinet,  and  provide  record  and  playback  for  every  stu¬ 
dent.  Tape  cartridges  require  no  threading  of  reels,  no 
splicing,  no  rewinding,  and  can  be  used  again  and  again 
by  successive  classes  without  rehandling. 


The  Teacher's  Console  contains  controls 
for  tape  recorders,  channel  selection, 
monitoring,  and  for  making  master  tapes. 


High  fidelity  sound  reproduction,  an  important  factor 
in  language  work,  is  featured.  Most  important,  anyone 
who  can  flip  a  switch  can  operate  the  LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write  to  Mr.  Bruce  Boat  for  LinguaTRAINER  Brochure 

Patents  pending 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC 


195  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


Transistor  Amplifiers  for  each  student  posi¬ 
tion  are  mounted  with  plug  in  terminals  for 
quick  removal  and  easy  replacement. 


GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC 


Some  of  the  purchasers  of  the  LinguaTRAINER  are;  Adelphi  College,  Brown  University,’ California  Instituta  of  Technology.  Choate  School, 
Frederick  High  School.  Gettysburg  College,  Masconomet  Regional  High  School,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Milton  Academy, 
Northwestern  University,  Palo  Alto  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Thayer  Academy,  University  of  Oregon,  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
George  Washington  University,  Williston  Academy.  Wilmington  High  School,  Worcester  Academy. 
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MOVE 
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TEACHING 


MATERIALS 


MORE 


EASILY! 

Modern  teaching  methods  call  for 
plenty  of  movement  of  everything 
from  grand  pianos  to  machine 
tools  to  exhibits  and  displays. 

Bassick  casters  add  conven¬ 
iences  as  well  as  sure  protection 
for  floors  of  all  types. 

The  Bassick  Company, 

Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Belleville,  Ont. 


Hi  iiign 
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Admissions  officers  oppose 
coaching  for  college  boards 


Roslyn,  N.  Y. — In  these  days  of  in¬ 
creasing  comjjetition  for  college  ad¬ 
missions,  boards  of  education  and 
secondary  school  administrators  are 
frequently  asked  by  anxious  parents 
to  do  something  specific  about  pre¬ 
paring  high  school  students  for  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Suggestions  range  from  practice-tak¬ 
ing  of  standardized  tests  to  full-time 
courses  designed  to  help  students  at¬ 
tain  higher  scores  and  improve  their 
competitive  positions. 

Should  these  suggestions  be  fol¬ 
lowed?  Should  public  school  systems 
install  coaching  programs  designed 
to  “beat”  the  College  Board  Tests? 

Concerned  over  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  attempts  in  public  schools  to 
help  students  achieve  higher  scores, 
the  College  Board  sponsored  three 
studies  on  the  effectiveness  of  special 
coaching.  Their  overall  finding: 
“Coached  students  do  make  small 
gains,  but  these  are  generally  not 
large  enough  to  give  the  students  a 
substantial  or  unfair  advantage  over 
other  students.”  Despite  the  scien¬ 
tific  care  with  which  the  studies  were 
conducted  and  the  logic  of  the  con¬ 
clusions,  interest  in  coaching  courses 
piersists. 

In  Roslyn,  New  York,  this  interest 
led  to  additional  investigation  into 
the  desirability  of  installing  coach 
courses  in  the  local  high  school.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  letters  and  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  184  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  listed  in  the  The  College  Hand¬ 
book,  1957-8,  published  by  the 
CEEB,  to  ascertain  the  reactions  of 

By  William  Rosengarten,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Special  Services  for  the  Roslyn,  New 
York  Public  Schools. 


admissions  officers  to  special  coach¬ 
ing  for  College  Board  tests.  One  hun¬ 
dred  sixty-three,  or  88  percent,  re¬ 
plied;  a  tabulation  of  their  resjxmses 
follows : 

Question  Yes  No 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
coaching  courses  for 

College  Board  Tests?  4  150 

2.  Do  you  have  a  prefer¬ 

ence  for  students  who 
have  taken  such  coach¬ 
ing  courses?  1  154 

.1.  Do  you  have  evidence 
indicating  that  students 
who  have  taken  coach¬ 
ing  courses  do  actually 
score  higher?  10  146 

4.  Do  students  who  have 

taken  coaching  courses 
achieve  more  success  in 
college?  1  93 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  not 
taken  coaching  courses 

are  at  a  disadvantage?  6  145 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
responses  unreservedly  rejected  the 
idea  of  setting  up  coaching  courses 
to  prepare  students  for  the  College 
Board  tests.  Even  the  small  number 
of  “yes”  responses  were  qualified, 
with  comments  such  as,  “Yes,  if  the 
coaching  course  is,  in  effect,  a  re¬ 
view  of  high  school  material;  no,  if 
the  coaching  course  is  actually 
cramming  for  the  ceeb  tests,”  and 
“Yes,  if  it  is  not  merely  ‘coaching,’ 
but  a  compressed  course  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  high  school  work.” 

The  consensus  of  college  admis¬ 
sions  officers  is  that  coaching  is  in¬ 
effective  and  often  harmful.  A  num- 
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this  IG-row  telescoping 
gym  seat  installation  is 
operated  MANUALLY 


New  Safway  telescoping  gym  seat  installation  at  Menomonee  Falls  High  School,  Menomonee  Falls,  WIs.; 
architects-  Kloppenburg  &  Kloppenburg,  Milwaukee.  Seating  set-up  shown  is  duplicated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gym  (total  capacity  2,370). 


SAFWAY 


TELESCOPING 


GYM  SEATS 


SPECTATOR  COMFORT— AmpI*  foot 
ond  knee  room;  inclined  seats;  good  view. 

COMPLETE  SAFETY— For  spectators,  gym 
users  and  maintenance  personnel. 


GOOD  LOOKS — Seats  nest  into  o  ver¬ 
tical  cabinet.  Rich  Golden  Oak  finish. 


COMPLETE  LINE— Recessed,  wall- 
attached  and  portable  types. 


FLOOR  PROTECTION  —  Wheels  roll  in 
separate  tracks  to  prevent  grooving. 


MOTORIZED  OPERATION  —  Available 
for  larger  imtallations  if  desired. 


S  ISweef 


SAFWAY  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC 

6228  W.  STATE  ST.,  MILWAUKEE  13,  WIS 


WRITE 

FOR  BULLETIN 

163W 


quickly  opened  to  any  required  number 
of  rows  or  closed  to  clear  tbe  floor 


EASY  OPERATION  of  Safway  telescoping  gym  seats  means 
lower  handling  costs  every  time  you  change  your  set-up.  With 
Safway's  straight-line  tracking,  manual  operation  is  practical 
for  most  installations — even  the  big  1 6-row  bleacher  shown  above. 

Other  Safway  features  are  extra-large  wheels,  non-sticking 
nylon  glides,  fewer  moving  ports  and  less  metal-to-metal  friction. 


Oppose  Coaching  (continued) 

ber  of  responses  expressed  concern 
about  the  occasional  student  who 
might  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
artificially  high  scores  which  conceal 
or  disguise  his  true  ability.  Failure, 
they  feel,  is  almost  inevitable  for 
students  who  are  admitted  to  col¬ 
leges  beyond  their  capacity. 

Many  responses  indicated  a  belief 
that  students  who  take  coachintj 
courses  are  really  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  time  they  sp>end  on  coaching 
courses  would  be  better  spent  on 
their  regular  high  school  prosram. 
The  resultant  gain  would  be  true 
preparation  for  college  rather  than 
time  taken  away  from  regular  studies 
for  something  which  can  result  in  no 
lasting  benefits. 

A  large  number  of  admissions  of¬ 
ficers  feel  that  coaching  is  morally 
wrong.  Two  said  that  they  would 
hold  coaching  against  the  applicant 
and  his  school!  Others  stated  that 
coaching  distorts  the  purf>ose  of  en¬ 
trance  examinations  and  only  creates 
undue  pressures  on  students  who 
may  panic  and  score  even  lower  than 
they  should.  A  sampling  of  such  com¬ 
ments  follows; 

“This  (coaching)  is  contrary  to 
their  (ceeb  Tests)  purpose  and  is 
considered  Muethical.” 

“If  we  knew  a  candidate  had  been 
coached,  we  would  disqualify  him.” 

“I  would  penalize  such  applicants 
for  their  stupidity  if  I  didn’t  believe 
that  their  wasted  time  automatically 
took  care  of  the  penalty.” 

“We  tend  to  ‘think  down’  the 
scores  of  students  who  have  taken 
coaching  courses.” 

“We  want  candidates  who  take 
tests  as  a  natural  part  of  learning.” 

“We  are  interested  in  young  men 
who  will  think  their  way  through 
college  rather  than  just  remember 
their  way  in.” 

“It  is  no  service  to  the  student  to 
have  him  admitted  to  a  college  be¬ 
yond  his  ability.” 

Many  more  comments  like  these 
could  be  quoted.  College  admissions 
officers  believe  that  coaching  is  not 
only  ineffective  but  is  also  harmful 
and  immoral,  and  that  the  practice 
of  coaching  definitely  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged. 
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liminatG  |  one  whole  step 

in  Floor  Cleaning! 


SUPER  SHINE-ALL*  cuts  labor  time; 
eliminates  the  whole  step  of  rinsing  in  normal  clean¬ 
ing.  Its  extra  cleaning  quality  neutralizes  the  toughest 
floor  soil  problems,  without  a  trace  of  harm  to  finest 
flooring.  listed  for  slip  resistance. 

Facts  prove  you  can’t  save  money  by  skimping 
on  the  quality  of  your  floor  treatment  products.  Pennies 
you  might  save  buying  "diluted”  cleaners  will  come 
back  in  dollars  lost,  because  it  takes  so  much  more  labor 
to  get  floors  clean.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  cheap 
cleaners  can  ruin  floors. 


Whether  CLEANING  •  SANITIZING  •  SEALING  •  FINISHING  •  WAXING  or  SWEEPING 

You’re  Money  Ahead  with 


Let  the 

Hillyard  "MaintaineerS" 
survey  your  floors  and 
show  where  you  can  save 
money  on  floor  care.  He’s 


HILLYARD 
hmic  N.  J.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.  Sm  Jm.  CM. 


Branches  and  Warehouse  Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 
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HILLYARD 


HIILYARD  St.  JoMph,  Mo.  D«pt.  I 

□  PIcoM  Mrrd  me  free  t>ook  of  facto 
on  octual  como  of  floor  cor*  tov- 
ingt. 


FIRM  OR  INSTITUTION  , 


□  Pleat*  have  th*  Hillyard  AAairt- 
taineer  get  In  touch  with  me.  No 
obligation! 
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*  Low  cost,  high  quality 
variable  speed 
TRANSCRIPTION  PLAYER 
and  P.A.  SYSTEM... 

COMMENTATOR 

MODEL  12MV 


THE 

FEATURES 

THAT 

COUNT... 


Push-Button 
Pickup  for  7"  to 
16"  recordings  •  Dual 
needle  plug-in  ceramic 
cartridge  •  4-speed 
9"  turntable  •  Variable 
speed  for  Rhythm  Control 
9  watt  wide  range  straight 
AC  amplifier  •  12" 
extended  range 
loudspeaker  •  Mixer 
control  for  microphone 
and  phonograph  •  Tone 
control  adjusts  both 
treble  and  bass  •  All 
steel  player  base  with 
slanting  control  panel 
Weight  20  pounds 


.$104.50 

School  Net 


athar  from  $54.95 

Writ*  TaOAY  for  compUt*  catalog 


Dept.  0-3 

calif  one 

CORPORATION 
1020  North  la  Brea  Avenue 
Hollywood  38,  California 
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assessing  school  quality 

The  systematic  measurement  of 
school  quality  has  Ions:  been  a  s:oal 
of  many  educators,  a  goal  that  has 
been  only  partially  realized.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  measuring  quality  is  com- 
i  fxtunded  by  the  complexity  of  the 
educational  process.  Is  a  high  qual- 
I  ity  school  one  that  turns  out  aca- 
I  demically  skilled  graduates  who  are 
!  adequately  prepared  for  further  edu- 
I  cation?  If  so,  is  a  school  that  turns 
out  people  who  are  preparing  for  an 
occupation  immediately  after  gradu- 
!  ation  one  of  low  quality? 

'  Ob\iously,  the  measure  of  a 
!  school’s  quality  involves  more  than 
,  a  measure  of  the  academic  abilitv  of 

I  . 

I  Its  students.  It  would  seem  that  a 
school  s^-stem  in  a  community  of  low 
potential  for  college  attendance 
could  be  equally  effective  in  achiev¬ 
ing  its  pur|x>ses  as  a  school  in  a  high- 
‘  potential  community. 

|-  In  an  effort  to  measure  the  effec- 
j  tiveness  of  several  schools  in  relation 
to  their  potential,  the  New  York 
!  State  Education  Department  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  research  study,  part  of 
!  which  has  been  recently  reported  in 
i  “The  Assessment  of  School  Quality.” 
i  The  report  was  prepared  by  Samuel 
I  M.  Goodman,  director  of  the  Quality 
Measurement  Project,  The  State  Ed¬ 
ucation  Department  in  Albany.  The 
study,  which  has  been  in  process  for 
3  years,  is  being  partially  financed  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  with  a  grant  of  $117,000. 

The  laboratory  for  the  study  con¬ 
sists  of  98  New  York  State  school 
systems  varying  widely  in  per-pupil 


expienditures,  enrollments,  geography 
and  per-pupil  wealth.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  study,  measures  were 
obtained  for  pupils  in  grades  4,  7 
and  10.  Further  steps  in  the  study 
will  include  pupils  in  grades  5,  8  and 
1 1  to  provide  longitudinal  data. 

The  potential  of  each  school  sys¬ 
tem  was  measured  by  three  criteria: 
a  socio-economic  index  based  on 
fathers’  occupations  using  the  Ed¬ 
wards  Scale;  a  socio-economic  index 
for  each  pupil;  and  the  Lorge- 
Thomdike  Intelligence  Tests  Series 
(verbal) . 

Quality  was  measured  by:  stand¬ 
ardized  achievement  tests  ( Iowa 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills  and  the  Iowa 
Tests  of  Educational  Development) ; 
and  attitude-toward-subject-matter 
inventory  based  on  Osgood’s  Seman¬ 
tic  Differentials;  a  pessimism-toler¬ 
ance  scale  to  assess  pupils’  feelings 
about  adults  and  about  life  in  gen¬ 
eral;  The  Growing  Edge,  developed 
by  Mort,  Vincent  and  Newell,  to  de¬ 
termine  differences  in  educational 
practices;  and  a  teacher  character¬ 
istic  schedule. 

Results  of  the  study  so  far  reported 
may  be  summarized  under  the  head¬ 
ings  Institutional  Potential,  Pupil  Po¬ 
tential,  Expiectation,  School  Expend¬ 
iture,  and  Teaching  Practices. 

The  participating  school  systems 
were  classified  into  10  groups,  each 
containing  systems  of  similar  poten¬ 
tial  based  on  community  type  and 
socio-economic  level,  and  average 
achievement  scores  were  obtained  for 
pupils  in  grades  4,  7  and  10.  Sub¬ 
stantial  differences  were  found  in  pu¬ 
pil  achievement  among  school  sys- 
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teiiis  of  similar  pt)tential.  Average 
scores  for  systems  of  similar  potential 
ranged  more  than  two  grade-equiva¬ 
lents  apart  at  grade  10. 

Pupils  were  classified  into  high-, 
average-,  and  low-potential  on  the 
factors  of  iq  and  socio-economic 
level.  “Regardless  of  whether  socio¬ 
economic  index  or  iq  was  used  for 
estimating  the  educative  potential  of 
pupils,  the  individual  system  tended 
to  be  unevenly  efTective  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  pupils.  .  .  .  Particu¬ 
larly  in  the  secondary  grades,  systems 
that  ranked  high  on  the  mean  p<T- 
formance  of  their  high-potential  pu¬ 
pils  .  .  .  tended  not  to  rank  equally 
high  on  the  mean  performance  of 
their  average-potential  or  low-poten¬ 
tial  pupils.” 

EfTectiveness  of  the  school  systems 
was  also  estimated  by  predicting  out¬ 
come  from  system  potential.  Regres¬ 
sion  equations  were  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  to  which  each  system 
achieved,  exceeded,  or  undershot 
expectancy.  It  was  found  that  schools 
serving  “the  most  highly-favored 
communities  tended  to  exceed  ex¬ 
pectancy,”  and  that  “systems  sharing 
the  lowest  socio-economic  setting  did 
not  do  much  better  than  the  expect¬ 
ancy  set  for  them.”  The  report  states 
that  “this  finding  suggests  that  in 
systems  serving  the  more  favored 
communities  certain  motivational 
factors  ,  .  .  are  operative  that  stimu¬ 
late  these  systems  to  outdo  them¬ 
selves,  so  to  sjjeak.”  Rural  systems 
were  found,  in  general,  to  fall  below 
expectancy. 

A  positive  correlation  of  .51  was 
found  between  per-pupil  expenditure 
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Protect  health,  cut  absenteeism 
with  DI-CROBE  Germicidal  Cleaner 


Here’s  labor-saving  news!  Now  you  can  clean,  sanitize  and  deodorize 
lavatories,  floors  (of  all  kinds),  drinking  fountains,  desks  and  nearly 
all  other  surfaces  in  your  building  with  one  application  of  Di-Crobe. 

Originally  developed  for  hospitals,  Oi-Crobe  is  a  soapU-ss  germicidal 
cleaner  that  quickly  removes  the  heaviest  soil  and  kills  a  wide  range 
of  germs.  Itinsing  is  not  neces.sary.  When  not  rinsed,  there  remains  on 
the  surface  an  invisible  germicidal  blanket  that  kills  germs  on  contact. 
Di-Crobe  will  not  harm  surfaces  unharmed  by  water  alone.  It  will 
not  leave  a  dulling  film,  even  when  used  with  hard  or  cold  water. 

Long  sought  by  research  chemists,  the  formula  of  Di-Crobe  con¬ 
tains  the  best  properties  of  a  fine  quality  soapless  (anionic)  detergent 
and  those  of  a  fully-tested  phenolic  germicide.  Only  this  combination 
offers  the  two  major  advantages  of  stabUity  of  cleaning  action  and 
germicidal  power,  even  when  exposed  to  heavy  soil,  and  mildness 
which  will  not  harm  the  surface  being  cleaned. 

Ask  our  representative,  the  Man  Behind  the  Huntington  Drum,  for 
a  free  .sample.  Try  Di-Crobe  in  your  school  today!  Huntington  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Huntington,  Indiana,  Philadelphia  35,  In  Canada:  Toronto  2. 
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baffle  swings 


search  is  to  develop  measures  of  out¬ 
comes  so  as  to  secure  more  complete 
assessments  of  quality  than  are  pre¬ 
sided  by  achievement  tests  alone.” 

rigidity  and  creativity 

The  relationship  between  rigidity 
and  creative  ability  in  gifted  fifth 
irraders  was  examined  by  C.  Gratton 
Kemp,  instructor.  Department  of 
Communication  Skills,  Michigan 
State  University.  The  study  is  re- 
{xirted  in  the  university’s  College  of 
Education  Quarterly  of  Fall,  1959, 
under  the  title  “A  Study  of  Ricidity 
in  Gifted  Children.” 

The  theoretical  framework  of  the 
study  considered  the  effect  of  tradi¬ 
tional  teacher-imposed  activities  in 
the  classroom  in  contributing  to  con¬ 
formity.  This  conformity  does  not 
provide  the  student  “the  opportunity 
to  use  his  ability  to  analyze,  synthe¬ 
size  and  evaluate  when  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  demanding 
redefinition  and  restructuring.” 

It  was  hypothesized  that  a  creative, 
flexible,  and  functional  approach  to 
problems  would  be  developed,  and 
rigid  patterns  of  thinking  reduced, 
by  (a)  removing  “all  means,  either 
open  or  subtle,  imposed  upon  the 
students  to  ensure  accomplishment 
of  assigned  tasks”  and  (b)  providing 
“opportunity  and  understanding, 
which  makes  jXMsible  the  student’s 
use  of  and  reliance  upon  inner  moti¬ 
vation  toward  self-realization.” 

•Sixty  fifth-grade  students  with  iq’s 
of  120  and  above  were  placed  in 
three  groups  of  20  each  for  an  8- 
week  period  during  the  summer  of 
1958.  They  selected  problems  to  work 
on,  and  prepared  outlines  “under 
three  headings:  (a)  This  is  what  I 
should  like  to  study;  (b)  This  is  why 
I  chose  it;  (c)  This  is  how  I  propose 
to  study  it.” 

The  three  teachers  of  the  groups 
w’ere  completely  non-directive  in 
their  approach  to  assisting  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  asked,  rather  than  an¬ 
swered,  questions,  and  thereby 
helfied  the  students  “see  relation¬ 
ships,  clarify  alternatives,  find  new 
resources.  .  .  .”  No  formal  lessons 
W’ere  planned. 

“Three  means  were  used  to  test 
the  hypotheses — the  Arithmetical 
Test  for  the  Measurement  of  Rigid- 


Research  (continued) 

for  instructional  purposes  and  com¬ 
posite  achievement  score  at  grade  7. 
When  socio-economic  status  was  held 
constant,  the  correlation  remained 
“significantly  positive”  at  .37. 

When  expenditure  was  compared 
with  achievement  of  pupils  of  high, 
average  and  low  socio-economic- 
status,  the  correlations  were  .32,  .04 
and  -  .18  respectively,  “Thus  it  seems 
that  school  systems  tend  to  use  addi¬ 
tional  financial  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils  of  higher  socio¬ 


economic  status  perhaps  at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  educationally,  of  the  pupils  of 
lesser  socio-economic  circumstances.” 

Positive  correlations  were  found 
between  The  Growing  Edge  scores 
and  both  composite  achievement 
scores  and  expiectancy  when  sex-io- 
economic  status  is  the  predictor. 

In  systems  of  similar  potential,  the 
system  w’ith  a  teaching  staff  that  is 
“more  ingenious  and  more  system¬ 
atic  in  developing  learning  enter¬ 
prises  will  tend  to  produce  lower 
scores  on  measures  of  outcomes  in 
the  skills.  The  problem  for  future  re- 
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Your  choice  of  steel  or  plastic  side  reflectors 


■  Avoilable  in  4  or  8-foot  lengths, 
with  2  lamps.  Also  in  matching 
4 -lamp  unit. 


Quality  Smithcraft  construction  for 
extremely  long-term  use. 


High  lighting  efficiency,  in  cutoffs  of 
35  X  25°,  35°  X  45^  or  45^  X  45 


Quick,  efficient  maintenance 
open  easily,  side  reflectors 
easily  removable  for  cleaning 


Safety-locked  baffle  opens  from  either  side 
—  cannot  be  removed  inadvertently 
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oiterWeY*** 


NATIONAL  LOCK 

COMBINATION  LOCKS  ARE  FIRST  CHOICE 
IN  SCHOOLS  EVERYWHERE 


rterVeye'! 


National  Lock  combination  locks  are  providing  superior  locker  security 
and  simplified  locker  control  in  schools  from  coast  to  coast.  Investigate  their 
quality  components  and  soundly-engineered  design  that  spell  long 
lock  life  . . .  convenience  in  use  . . .  efficient  charts,  complete  with  binder, 
that  make  record  keeping  a  breeze.  Write  on  your  letterhead  for  a 
FREE  sample  lock  .  . .  and  see  the  difference! 
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NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 

Industrial  Hardware  Division 
Rockford,  Illinois 
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COMBINATION  SHACKLE  LOCKS  •  BUILT-IN  LOCKS  •  LABORATORY  LOCKS 
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ity,  Creative  Thinking  Problems  [de¬ 
signed  for  this  experiment],  and 
Anecdotal  Records.  Form  A  of  each 
of  the  test^  for  rigidity  and  creativity 
was  administered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  week,  and  form  B  of  each 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week.” 

Statistical  treatment  of  the  data 
revealed  a  significant  decrease  in  the 
degree  of  rigidity  and  significant  im¬ 
provement  in  creative  thinking. 


The  author  concludes  that  “A 
learning  environment  based  on  in¬ 
trinsic  motivation  and  oflFering  psy¬ 
chological  safety  and  freedom  re¬ 
duces  rigidity  significantly,  and 
creativity  in  thinking  improves  pro¬ 
portionately.  Although  descriptive 
research  has  led  to  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  grouping  and  greater  emphasis 
on  the  basic  skills,  it  may  be  that 
more  attention  should  now  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  effects  of  extrin¬ 
sic  and  intrinsic  motivation  and  their 


accompanying  psychological  climates 
on  the  quality  of  the  student’s  total 
behavior.” 

non-promotion  & 
school  achievement 

Does  a  non-promotion  policy  in  the 
elementary  school  improve  achieve¬ 
ment?  Not  according  to  a  study 
reported  by  W.  H.  Worth  in  the 
September,  1959,  issue  oi  A  T  A 
Magazine,  official  organ  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  Teachers  Association. 

One  hundred  thirty-two  low 
achievers  were  studied  during  an  i“x- 
perimental  year.  Half  of  them  re- 
jx*ated  the  third  grade.  The  other 
half,  individually  matched  on  sex, 
IQ,  age  and  achievement,  went  on  to 
the  fourth  grade.  Both  groups  were 
tested  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the 
I  results  compared. 

{  Promoted  pupils  gained  signifi- 
!  cantly  more  than  the  repieaters  in 
I  reading  vocabulaiA’,  total  reading 
and  arithmetic  fundamentals.  Re¬ 
peaters  gained  more  in  paragraph 
reading.  Although  not  statistically 
significant,  the  majority  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  reading  comprehension, 
arithmetic  reasoning,  total  arithme¬ 
tic,  mechanics  of  English,  spelling, 
total  language,  word  recognition  and 
total  achievement  favored  the  pro¬ 
moted  pupils. 

Worth  does  not  conclude  from 
I  these  data,  however,  “that  automatic 
I  promotion  is  the  answer  to  the  in- 
.  structional  problem  posed  by  the 
low  achievers.”  He  suggests  instead 
that  existing  promotion  policies  be 
re-e.xamined  to  clarify  the  “bases  for 
promotional  decisions,”  and  that  the 
'  low  achiever,  either  promoted  or  not, 
needs  individual  attention  in  cur- 
j  ricula,  methods  and  materials. 

I 

Worth  does  conclude  that  the 
,  eventual  solution  to  the  instructional 
problems  of  the  low  achiever  prob- 
i  ably  “lies  in  the  development  of  a 
I  form  of  schcx)l  organization  in  which 
promotion  and  non-promotion  would 
I  not  occur.  Such  a  form  of  school 
organization  would  eliminate  tradi¬ 
tional  grade  level  lines  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum  rigidity  that  tends  to  result, 
and  would  substitute  a  flexible 
I  method  of  pupil  classification  per¬ 
mitting  the  continuous  progress  of 
pupils  from  one  term  to  the  next.” 
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light  is  reflected 
farther  back 
into  room. 


BEHER  VENTILATION 


Incoming  air  it 
directed  apward, 
miles  with  the 
inside  air  and 
provides  ample 
and  cantinaotts 
change  af  draft- 
free  air. 


TEMLITE  y 

qo/^^6^ooa 

WOVEN  WOOD  SHADES 

givws  you 

PERFECT  WORKING  LIGHT 

for  the  schoolroom  plus 

PERFECT  VENTILATION 

Protect  your  school  children  and  spruce  up  the  class¬ 
room  with  beautiful,  economical  Temlite  Loomwood 
woven  wocxl  shades. 

Temlite  Loomwood  Shades  help  create  the  perfect 
atmosphere  for  study  and  concentration.  With  them 
there  is  52%  less  loss  of  lisht  from  rows  by  the 
window  to  inner  desk  rows  than  with  double  cloth 
shades — 40%  less  than  with  Venetian  blinds.  And 
maintenance  cost  is  reduced  substantially,  too. 

The  absence  of  glare  is  remarkable  .  .  .  the  entire 
room  becomes  bathed  in  soft,  diffused  light — yet 
you  do  not  see  through  the  shade.  Choose  durable, 
long-lasting  (we  know  of  Temlite  shades  that  have 
been  in  continuous  use  for  over  40  years)  Temlite 
Loomwood  shades  in  bright  decorator  colors  to  add 
cheer  to  an  otherwise  institutional  room. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS!  Alsp  infprmatiPR 
on  Temlite  Loemwoed  AUDIO  VISUAL  SHADES 

The  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

P.  0.  Boi  559  •  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
A  Division  of  Consolidated  General  Products,  Inc. 
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OV.217 


THE  OECORAMA  SERIES 

A  trim,  popular  fixture  with  translucent  plastic 
shielding.  Provides  diffused  illumination 
of  exceptional  quality  by  eliminating 
glare,  reducing  shadows  and 
lowering  brightness  values 


THE  SCOTT  SERIES 

Extremely  efficient.  Primarily 
for  pendant  or  close  ceiling 
mounting  One  piece  plastic  louvered  shield 
Available  in  white  or  eye  rest  green 


THE  CLASSIC  SERIES 

An  outstanding  new  line  combining  elegance 
and  style  with  extremely  high  efficiency 
For  pendant  and  close-ceiling  mounting 
Available  with  plastic  louvers 
or  diffuse  plastic  panel 


INDUSTRIAL  FIXTURES 

Sylvania  offers  a  complete  selection  of  industrial-type 
fixtures  for  use  in  craft  shops,  laboratories  and 
maintenance  areas.  The  broad  choice  of  reflector 
style  and  lamp  type  allows  the  choice  of  the 
exact  fixture  which  suits  the  need  best 


THE  TARTAN  SERIES 

Efficient,  versatile  and  thrifty 
For  pendant  mounting  Two  or  four 
lamp  models  Choice  of  three  degrees  of 
louvered  metal  shielding 


School  Lighting  Fixtures  by  SYLVANIA 


If  the  near-future  plans  for  your  school  include  modernization  or  a 
new  building,  keep  this  thought  in  mind  .  .  .  Sylvania  offers  a  com¬ 
plete,  well-rounded  line  from  which  you  can  choose  THE  fixture 
that  suits  your  classrooms  best. 

Still  other  Sylvania  fixtures  and  lighting  methods,  such  as  recessed 
and  overall  ceiling  illumination,  serve  excellently  for  libraries,  corri¬ 
dors,  offices,  cafeterias  and  other  non-classroom  areas. 

To  get  the  full  story,  write  for  a  Sylvania  catalog  today.  Better  yet, 
ask  for  a  Sylvania  representative  to  help  you  with  your  lighting 
problem. 

Sylvania  Lighting  Products 
A  Division  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc. 

One  48th  Street.  Wheeling.  West  Virginia 


MODER'^ 


J  pf''\  I 


V  SYLVANIA® 

Subtidi«'<  el 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 


fluorescent  lighting  fixtures  and  systems  •  BEST  FIXTURE  VALUE  IN  EVERY  PRICE  RANGE 
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Versatile  efficiency 
and  economy 


with . . . 


MYCOLEUM 


TWiactfij 

Aoh 

AlVthxX/! 


.  <3^cyco 


Nttlrll  ()€•••' 


MYCOLEUM  all-purpose  neutral  liquid 
soap  is  kind  to  the  most  delicate  tiles 
and  resilients,  yet  gives  real  cleaning 
power  and  economy  on  all  resilient, 
non-resilient  and  sealed  wood  floors. 
Its  low-sudsing,  free-rinsing  properties 
keep  time  and  labor  costs  down.  And 
it’s  an  ideal  general  purpose  cleaner 
for  wall,  woodwork,  and  all  painted 
surfaces. 

Let  Mike  0 

cteM/  up  fiyv pou/f 


Write  for 
mformation 


MASURY-YOUNG  CO. 

76  Roland  Street  Boston  29,  Mossochusetts 
OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


\eu'  York's  .\tcrri-Stimcs  stage  “Arabian  \ights"  in  ll’ttt  Hartford. 


The  lively  arts  on  a  school  circuit 


\v  KST  Hartford,  Cionn.  For  the 
past  years,  West  Hartford’s 

children  liave  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  li\e  and  wonderful  perform¬ 
ances  of  music,  drama,  opera  and  the 
dance  through  the  unitjue  elTorts  of 
the  West  Hartford  Parent-Teacher 
(ailtural  Prouram  Council. 

F.,\  ery  year,  each  elementary  school 
child  in  tlie  West  ffartford  system 
attends  four  pros;rams — a  play,  an 
ojreretta,  a  dance  proitram  and  a 
musical  proijram.  Before  each  pro- 
"lam,  the  pupils  are  prepared  hy 
study  and  discussion.  Fhey  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  material  or  story  and 
tautrlu  what  to  Imik  and  listen  for. 

Fistablished  as  a  non-profit  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
the  Ciultural  Program  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  orijani/ation  representin': 
parent  uroups,  elementary  schfK)l 
staffs  and  the  public  scluKtl  adminis¬ 
tration.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  2-wa\ 
communication  to  keep  the  Protjram 
close  to  the  people  who  support  it 
and  to  keep  it  responsise  to  local 
needs. 

The  Prot'ram  is  financed  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  During  the  annual 
fund  drive,  parents  are  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  what  they  can.  .An  averaire 
contribution  of  .S1..')0  a  child  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  pupils  enjoy  the  benefits  rtf 
the  program  free  of  charge. 

Some  programs  are  large  events, 
involving  a  fleet  of  buses  to  transport 
children  to  the  audiUtrium.  Other 
programs  are  smaller  with  a  certain 


By  Robert  G.  Owens,  principal,  Elm¬ 
wood  School,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


intimate  charm.  Fhe  smaller  pro¬ 
grams  may  tia\fl  from  school  to 
school,  playing  to  pupil  audiences  of 
two  to  three  hundred.  OjM'iettas. 
dance  programs  and  small  instiu- 
mental  programs  are  often  handled 
in  this  way. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection 
of  artists  and  programs.  Fhe  I’lo- 
'gram  has  made  full  use  of  the  re¬ 
sources  available  in  Greater  Hart¬ 
ford.  Fhe  Hartt  Gollege  of  Music. 
I’niversity  of  Hartford,  has  created 
and  presented  a  number  of  operettas 
and  musical  progiams;  the  Hartftud 
.Sympliony  has  presented  "little 
symjdiony”  concerts  and  a  cfrmpre- 
hensive  prcrgrarn  of  instrumental 
demonstrations  designed  to  help 
children  learn  about  the  instruments 
that  make  up  an  orchestra.  Fhe 
YMHA  playhouse,  the  Men  y-(  Jo- 
Rounders.  the  lioys  Fftwn  Ghoir,  the 
Salome  Gaynor  Fheatre,  the  Knick- 
erty-Knockerty  players  and  the 
Merri-Mimes  ha\e  also  {jerffunied. 

A  major  problem  of  such  an  en¬ 
terprise  is  finding  material  and  pei- 
formers.  Many  g(K)d  prcKluctions  art- 
passed  over  each  year  because  they 
are  not  suitable  for  children.  Fo  help 
solve  this  problem,  thought  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  given  to  the  possibility 
of  commissioning  the  creation  or 
adaptation  of  productions  suited  to 
the  teaching  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Gultural  Program  fx-rformances 
are  not  mere  entertainment,  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  include  in  each 
child’s  schtK)ling  the  development  of 
taste  in  the  livelv  arts. 
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BRUNSWICK 


NOTE: 

Brunswick  1959  Sales 
Gain  32%  over  previous 
year. 


NE  MADE. 


Presenting 

the  distinctive . . .  new 

CONTEMPORARY  SERIES 

by  'Biuimwiek 

the  ultimate  in  beauty... 
function . .  .durability ..  .comfort 


In  any  language  it's  a  functional 
grouping  of  Brunswick  Study  Top 
Combinations  which  awaits  the 
students  of  this  Junior  High  lan¬ 
guage  arts  class.  Note  2-  and  4- 
tler  cabinets,  color  coordinated 
with  seating  to  create  a  neutral  at¬ 
mosphere  with  slight  stimulation. 


JL. 

Designer's  note:  The  new  Brunswick  Contemporary  Series  is  “evolutionary”  in  concept.  It 
will  blend  perfectly  in  every  way  with  your  current  Brunswick  F'urniture. 


contour  molded  of  exclusive  LIFETIME  FIBERGLASS  in  six  beautiful  ('  LOR  for  learning 


The  new  Contemporary  Series  is  Brunswick’s  finest  expres.sion  of 
our  continuing  pledge  to  satisfy  your  school  furniture  needs  .  .  .  in 
terms  of  better  learning  .  .  .  lasting  value. 

The  Contemporary  Series  is  available  now  for  immediate  delivery. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE.COLLENDER  COMPANY  School  Equipment  Division  Chicago  5 


protect  table  groupings .  Bookshelves  and  2200  series  cabinets  provide  ample, 
efficient  storage  for  materials,  projects,  books. 


Electronic  engineers  and  chemists  of  the  future  find  tough  subjects  easier, 
thanks  to  comfortable  tablet  arm  chairs  (arranged  for  lecture)  and  practical 


p  .everything  you  asked  for 


The  new  Contemporary  Series  by  Brun:  wick  5  evei  / 


DurabI*— beyond  the  years.  New  Lifetime  Fiberglass  has 
been  laboratory  and  field  tested  to  withstand  the  most  rugged 
in-school  use  ...  is  imper\-ious  to  heat  and  cold  .  . .  will  not  mar, 
scratch  or  dent.  New  melamine  writing  and  work  surface  has 
same  rugged  properties  .  .  .  indeed,  indestructible! 


Beauty— beyond  description.  From  the  flowing  lines  of  the 
one-piece  body-molded  seating,  to  the  gracefully  tapered  leg  .  .  . 
from  the  Scandinavian-modern  edges  and  subtle  parchment  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  writing  and  table  surfaces  .  . .  you’ll  find  an  infinite 
attention  to  design,  detail  and  integrity. 


Comfortabis— Just  try  it.  All  seating  units  are  body-molded  — 
compound  curves  conform  to  body  contour.  Eight  sizes,  each 
individually  proportioned  combine  with  resilient  uni-structure 
frame  to  give  added  hours  of  movement  free,  yet  disciplined 
comfort,  for  well  mannered,  at  ease  students. 


Functional  — In  ovary  rospoct.  .Ml  famous  Brunswick  func¬ 
tional  “firsts”  plus  scores  of  new  teaching  and  learning  advan¬ 
tages  are  built  into  this  incomparable  series.  Side-entry,  foot 
angled  Book-Store  ...  Ophtho-Light  vision-saver)  melamine 
surfaces  .  .  .  F'loat-.\ction  desk  top  operation  are  but  a  few. 


An  attractive  Brunswick-furnished 
Business  Education  Classroom, 
color  keyed  to  create  an  indus¬ 
trious  environment  conducive  to 
the  development  of  typing  and 
business  machine  motor  skills. 
Note  strategic  placement  of  stor¬ 
age  cabinets,  cabinet  sink,  and 
bookkeeping  desks. 


MOWoooTHE 

UNQUALIFIED 
STANDARD  IN 
CLASSROOM 
SEATING 


as  featured  in  the  New 

CONTEMPORARY 
SERIES  by 

^luimwickV^ 


•  Produced  exclusively  by  Brunswick 

•  Proved  superior  in  thousands  of  classrooms 

•  Virtually  indestructible  over  the  years 

•  Won’t  chip,  dent,  scratch  or  mar 

•  6  Educator  Colors  for  Learning 

•  Compound  curves  molded  to  body  contours 

•  Added  comfort  through  added  resilience 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  on  complote  Bruntiwicli  Itno  of  furniturt.  csbinott.  ntoduwall. 
gym  oquipmont  •  Tho  Brunswidt-BalkoXollofidof  Company  •  School  Equipmont  Division 
623  S.  Wabash  Avs.  •  Chicago  S,  III. 


SCHOOL/FIRM. 


College's  President  Kadel  sees  hopes  evolved  into  reality. 


IS  BORN 


A  YEAR  AND  A  HALF  AGO: 
NO  FACULTY.  NO  FUNDS. 
NO  FACILITIES.  NO 
STUDENTS.  JUST  A 
HOPE  AND  A  PLAN. 
TODAY.  THE  REALITY: 
FLORIDA  PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE. 


In  the  fall  of  ’55  six  Florida  ministers  met  to  hear 
their  church’s  national  secretary  for  higher  education 
tell  of  the  paucity  of  opportunity  for  youth  to  attend  a 
private  colleije  in  that  state,  especially  a  college  affiliated 
with  Presbyterianism.  Three  years  later,  in  1958,  William 
H.  Kadel,  one  of  the  six,  had  left  the  pastorate  of  one 
of  FIf)rida’s  largest  churches  to  become  president  of 
Florida  Presbyterian  C'ollege,  a  college  with  a  board  of 
trustees  and  a  charter  from  the  two  Presbyterian  synods 
but  with  no  funds,  no  facilities,  no  faculty  and  no  stu¬ 
dents.  President  Kadel  and  the  trustees,  headed  by- 
Philip  J.  Lee,  did  have  a  dream,  a  plan,  faith  and  de¬ 
termination. 

Next  fall,  just  a  year  and  a  half  later,  a  class  of  300 
or  more  founding  freshmen  will  start  their  college  course 
on  an  “interim”  campus,  while  the  ground  is  being 
broken  on  a  fully-owned  260  acre  site  unrivaled  in  natu¬ 
ral  beauty,  for  the  first  of  some  $12  million  of  facilities 
designed  to  house  1.200  students  by  the  fall  of  1%3. 

The  birth  of  Florida  Presbyterian  College  is  good  news 
— g«KKl  for  F'lorida,  good  for  private  and  church-affili¬ 
ated  higher  education,  and  a  tonic  for  the  many  who 
seem  depressed  by  the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  by  tax 
or  gift,  in  a  poor-mouthed  nation  which  is  enjoying  the 
highest  income  in  history.  Overview’s  own  economist 
pointed  out  in  January  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  on¬ 
rush  we  should  be  ready  for  some  such  number  as  this 
college  proposed  to  provide  for,  every  working  day  o\er 
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Projected  campus  for  Florida  Presbyterian  College,  St.  Petersburg.  The  site  is  now  160  acres  and  is  hounded  by  the  (lulf 


tlie  next  ten  years.  .All  o\er  the  country  legislators  and  voted  them  $5, (KM)  I'or  exprmses,  they  had  already  ijotten 

trustees  are  wrestling  with  financing  what  we  already  Dean  Francis  A.  Rosecrance  (then  of  New  ^’ork  Uni- 

have,  while  educators,  worried  as  they  are  about  today’s  \ersity)  and  Gordon  \\’.  Hlackwell  (of  the  University 

problems,  are  trying  to  plan  how  society  can  meet  its  re-  of  North  Uarolina)  to  direct  a  feasibility  study. 

sp>onsibility  to  these  larger  numbers  to  come.  The  Florida  W  hen  the  Svnod  met  in  19.57  the  report  was  readv 

Presbyterian  College  story  is  especially  noteworthy  with  three  significant  conclusions,  among  others.  "A 
against  such  a  background.  gfKxl  liberal  arts  college  under  Presbyterian  auspices 

should  be  established  in  Florida.”  “Quality  students. 
FROM  IDEA  TO  PLAN  quality  faculty,  quality  programs,  quality  facilities,  and 

When  Hunter  Blakely  went  to  Florida  for  that  meet-  adequate  financing  will  be  required.”  (The  study’s  em- 

ing  in  195.5  all  he  had  were  some  statistics  and  a  hunch.  phasis  on  quality  has  been  echoed  consistently  e\ci 

The  statistics  showed  a  rapid  rise  to  be  expected  in  the  since.)  “Florida  Presbyterians  have  it  within  their  power 

numb<*r  of  young  people  in  Florida,  the  growth  of  the  to  create  and  support  a  new  quality  liberal  arts  college.” 

Presbyterian  Church  in  that  state,  the  fact  that  it  was  The  Synod  of  Florida,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

nearly  alone  in  not  having  a  Presbyterian-affiliated  col-  United  States,  responded  by  authorizing  the  Council  to 

lege  and  that,  as  a  state,  it  exported  most  of  its  private  appoint  two  committees;  one  to  guide  the  study  of  the 

college  students.  The  hunch  was  that  the  six  he  talked  Rosecrance-Blackwell  Report,  the  other  to  consider  ways 

with  would  see  the  challenge  and  do  something  about  it.  and  means  and  to  develop  plans  for  a  college  of  high 

His  statistics  have  been  confirmed  and  the  hunch  proven  academic  standards,  and  to  present  their  plans  to  the 

pure  prescience.  1958  meeting  of  the  Synod.  Dr.  Kadel  was  named  to 

Fhe  six  almost  immediately  enlisted  30  others  and  head  the  ways  and  means  committee,  which  later  b«;- 

constituted  the  whole  group  as  a  Council  of  Representa-  came  the  basic  coordinating  committee  for  the  college, 

tive  Presbyterians  on  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  By  May  1958  the  Council  had  adopted  the  report  of 

College  in  Florida.  Philip  J.  Lee,  vice  president  of  the  Dr.  Kadel’s  committee  and  presented  it  to  the  annual 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  in  Tampa,  was  elected  chairman  meeting  of  the  Synod  for  approval.  The  Propo.sed  Char- 

and  Dr.  Kadel  was  made  vice-chairman.  By  June,  1956,  ter  was  adopted  substantially  as  recommended  and  the 

when  the  Synod  gave  the  Council  official  status  and  first  Ikiard  of  Tnistees  was  elected.  Within  a  week,  the 
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of  Mexico,  Bora  Cieoa  Bay,  the  Sunshine  llighuay  and  a  county  park.  A  residential  district  is  being  developed  nearby. 


trustees  had  oretanized  and  elected  I  )r.  Kadel  as  the  first 
president.  On  September  1  he  relintjuished  his  pastorate 
and  set  up  colleire  offices  in  an  abandoned  storeroom. 

ENERGY  AND  FAITH 

E\ents  have  proved  that  the  trustees’  first  official  action 
unleashed  a  dynamic  force  of  faith  and  cnerify  that  from 
that  moment  t,maranteed  the  success  of  their  project. 
Less  than  four  months  from  his  appointment — and  only 
a  fortnight  after  his  full-time  attention — a  site  for  the 
(College  had  been  selected  and  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  other  major  branch  of  Presbyterianism  had  been 
achieved.  President  Kadel’s  church  (Presbyterian,  U.  S.) 
is  the  “southern”  church.  Ihe  Florida  synod  of  the 
“northern”  church  (Presbyterian,  U.S.A.)  had  already 
selected  Winter  Haven  as  a  site  for  a  possible  college 
for  which  investigations  by  Robert  M.  Pratt  were  under¬ 
way.  'I’he  joining  of  the  two  efforts  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  enlightened  coo|}eration  and  it  was  officially 
endorsed  by  both  synods  soon  afterward.  It  made  dou¬ 
bly  sure  it  had  the  full  support  of  all  Presbyterians  in 
Florida. 

FIRST  REALITY 

The  site  is  magnificent.  When  St.  Petersburg  put  in  the 
bid  as  one  of  some  29  Florida  communities  interested  in 
having  the  college,  the  details  had  not  been  all  worked 


out.  I  he  site  committee  screened  all  but  four  offers  and 
then  visited  each.  When  they  reached  St.  Petersburg  in 
their  visitation  they  were  welcomed  by  over  a  hundred 
leading  citizens,  including  the  mayor,  the  mayor  of 
nearby  Tampa,  the  president  of  the  local  junior  college, 
and  the  dean  of  Stetson  University’s  Law  College.  The 
committee  was  impressed  with  the  enthusiastic  welcome, 
and  the  full  story  of  what  the  city  would  do  clinched 
the  selection. 

First,  St.  Petersburg  offered  the  permanent  site — 160 
acres,  to  be  expanded  to  260  acres  by  dredging  and  fill¬ 
ing,  bounded  by  a  county  park,  the  Sunshine  Skyway, 
the  Gulf  of  Me.xico  and  a  new  divided  boulevard  to 
separate  the  campus  from  a  fine  residential  section  under 
development.  Called  Florida’s  first  waterfront  campus, 
the  land  alone  is  valued  at  $2  million. 

To  top  this  munificent  offer,  the  city  also  had  an 
interim  campus  in  the  heart  of  the  city  on  Tampa  Bay 
to  rent  at  $1  per  year.  The  “interim”  campus  consisted 
of  a  set  of  buildings  built  in  1940  for  a  U.  S.  Maritime 
College,  but  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  currently 
including  as  principal  tenants  an  electronics  firm  which 
providentially  was  already  constructing  new  quarters 
elsewhere.  Later  when  the  college’s  architects  looked 
over  the  plant,  the  city  and  college  agreed  to  split  an 
estimated  $90,000  bill  for  renovation,  including  sprin¬ 
klers  in  all  of  the  structures,  acoustic  and  floor  tile,  and 
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cutting  the  barracks  section  into  smaller  dormitory' 
rooms. 

It  was  this  temporary  facility  (already  adequate  in  its 
accommodations  for  a  small  college)  which  not  only 
became  a  delightful  plus,  but  also  permitted  the  college 
to  go  full  steam  ahead  with  the  procurement  of  faculty 
and  the  working  out  of  curriculum.  Too,  it  gave  them 
time  to  raise  money  and  to  plan  carefully  for  the  finest 
of  campus  facilities.  With  air  conditioning  in  much  of 
the  temporary  quarters,  an  Olympic  swimming  pool 
nearby,  and  a  large  park  within  reach,  the  college  had 
much  more  than  a  dream  of  the  future  to  offer  its  pro¬ 
spective  faculty  and  students. 

With  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  selection  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Presbyterian  (U.S..\.) 
group,  ratification  by  both  synods  came  speedily.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  was  enlarged  to  represent  Ixith 
churches  and  Robert  M.  Pratt,  who  had  carried  on  the 
“northern”  Presbyterian’s  search  for  a  college,  graciously 


joined  the  new  combination  as  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  development. 

INGENUITY 

Overview’s  interest  was  aroused  when  on  April  22, 
1959,  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  White  House,  President 
Eisenhower  accepted  a  parchment  making  him  the  first 
member  of  Florida  Presbyterian  College’s  Charter 
.-Mumni  Association.  A  week  later,  Governor  LeRoy  Col¬ 
lins  of  Florida  became  the  second  member.  Both  were 
invited  to  participate  and  showed  interest  in  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonies  scheduled  for  .September,  1960. 
Then  last  fall  President  Kadel,  on  a  flying  visit  to  New 
York  to  look  over  a  large  and  valuable  Americana  col¬ 
lection  being  tentatively  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  college, 
impressed  Overview  with  his  dedication,  his  confidence, 
(really,  faith  is  a  better  word)  and  his  energy  and  skill 
in  bringing  to  pass  what  a  year  earlier  had  been  only  a 
dream.  Finally,  in  late  January  Overview’s  editor  visited 


St.  Petersburg,  inspected  both  tlie  “interim”  and  perma¬ 
nent  campus,  read  through  the  files,  talked  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  people,  and  came  away  convinced  not  only  of 
the  reality  of  the  plans  but  of  the  importance  for  har¬ 
ried  educational  executives  everywhere  of  the  story  of 
how  this  college  started  with  statistics  and  a  hunch,  be¬ 
came  a  dream,  a  well-clothed  vision,  and  finally  an  in¬ 
disputable  reality  with  the  record  to  date  assuring  its 
complete  realization  in  the  months  and  vears  ahead. 


ther  lienefited  from  the  study  and  recommendations  of 
Theodore  A.  Distler,  executive  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Colleges. 

Although  the  details  of  the  curriculum  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  modified  in  their  development  at  later  faculty 
work  conferences  (a  week  in  early  September  and  an¬ 
other  at  Christmas  time  in  1959)  this  report  furnished 
the  foundation  for  selection  of  faculty  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  curriculum. 

Aside  from  its  reiteration  of  emphasis  on  high  quality 
and  “a  faculty  and  student  body  mutually  involved  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  living”  the  curriculum  report 
proposed  one  major  innovation,  set  a  common  core  cur¬ 
riculum  and  laid  out  principles  of  faculty-student  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  innovation  is  a  between-semester  month  of  guided 
independent  study.  By  opening  very  early  in  September, 
the  college  plans  to  end  the  first  semester  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Then  a  June  closing  will  permit  practically  the 
whole  month  of  January  to  be  used  for  an  inter-semester 
session  in  which  individual  students  will  pursue  inde¬ 
pendent  research  on  problems  suggested  by  their  earlier 
class  work.  Faculty  will  be  available  for  guidance  and  is 
prepared  to  give  a  great  deal  of  it  during  the  first  years 
while  the  plan  is  new. 

The  core  of  the  curriculum  is  a  two-year  study  of 
“Western  Civilization  and  Its  Christian  Heritage”  con¬ 
ducted  by  ten  members  of  the  faculty  in  mass  lectures 
and  small  group  seminars,  followed  in  the  junior  year 
by  a  course  in  world  literature;  in  the  senior  vear  a 


SUBSTANCE:  QUALITY. 
FACULTY.  COMMONALITY 


In  an  intkrvikw  for  the  St.  Petershuro  limes,  which 
has  vigorously  sup|x>rted  the  venture  from  the  b«“ginning. 
Dr.  Kadel  early  disclaimed  any  special  competence  as  an 
educator,  saying  that  he  planned  to  surround  himself 
with  qualified  specialists  and  then  “lean  on  them.”  So 
his  first  business  was  locating  and  attracting  “one  of  the 
most  outstanding  young  educators  in  the  nation  as  dean.” 

.Months  before  the  formal  apjjointment  of  John  M 
Bevan,  he  and  Dr.  Kadel  had  undertaken  a  series  of 
extensive  trips,  underwritten  by  die  Ford  Foundation, 
to  visit  and  talk  with  educators  at  Dartmouth,  Rens- 
s«*laer,  Penn  State,  Chicago,  .Miami  (Ohio),  .Austin, 
Reed,  Occidental  and  Claremont,  as  well  as  at  the  U.  .S. 
Office  and  Ford  Foundation  headejuarters.  .As  a  result, 
about  the  time  of  Dean  Bevan’s  apjK)intment  he  and 
President  Kadel  were  ready  with  a  preliminary  proposal 
for  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  The  report  had  fur¬ 


SUBSTANCE 

PLANS 


a.  Florida  Presbyterian’s  master  plan.  b. 
.1  sketch  of  the  academic  court,  c.  One 
of  several  residence  clusters,  d.  The 
math  and  science  unit,  and  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  social  studies  unit.  Archi¬ 
tects  for  the  college  design  are  Perkins 
o?  Will,  (Chicago,  and  Connell,  Pierce, 
Carland  &  Friedman,  .Miami. 


weekly  lecture  and  seminar  groups  will  study  the  Great 
Issues  and  Christian  Faith. 

The  organization  reflects  the  emphasis  on  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  by  its  plans  to  group  the  humanities 
and  social  studies  in  one  department  and  mathematics 
and  science  in  another,  for  example.  These  two  depart¬ 
ments  linked  to  the  library  and  to  the  student  union 
become  the  core  of  the  campus.  Perhaps  in  paradox,  the 
faculty-student  organization  is  designed  to  emphasize 
the  student’s  responsibility  for  self-direction  while  some¬ 
how  maintaining  an  unusually  high  level  of  concern  for 
every  individual  who  is  accepted  as  a  student.  The  for¬ 
mer  leads  to  a  high  student-faculty  ratio  and  to  the 
planned  use  of  every  available  instalment  to  help  spread 
the  teacher’s  influence  and  to  bring  the  student  in  close 
contact  with  self-teaching  devices  ranging  from  books 
to  language  laboratories.  The  latter  concern  is  envisioned 
as  an  ideal  to  permeate  all  instruction  and  guidance.  It 
influences  the  design  of  residence  facilities — 50  students 
to  a  house  with  guidance  available  at  each  house. 

I'he  second  faculty  member  was  the  librarian  who 
started  work  last  July,  a  full  year  l>efore  the  scheduled 
opening.  Today  it  seems  certain  that  a  balanced  library 
of  at  least  10,000  volumes  will  be  ready  for  use  when  the 
college  of)ens  this  fall.  Chief  Librarian  Stewart  P.  Smith 
came  with  some  12  years  of  college  library  experience, 
the  last  eight  of  which  were  at  Florida  State  University. 
A  visit  in  January  to  his  place  of  work  was  revealing; 
gifts  are  pouring  in  and  purchases  are  being  made,  all 
checked  against  basic  book  lists. 

'  Twenty  other  faculty  members  have  been  recruited. 
'I'hus  far  they  have  come  together  twice  for  long  hard 
sessions  to  hammer  out  the  courses  of  study.  The  com¬ 
mon  quality  is  enthusiasm  for  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  curriculum,  new  courses,  new  unities — a 
new  college,  under  Dean  Bevan’s  leadership. 

Dean  Bevan’s  own  vision  and  experience  complements 
that  of  President  Kadel.  A  graduate  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  in  1944,  he  took  a  B.D.  Degree  at 
Duke  and  went  on  at  that  institution  to  an  M.A.  and  a 
Ph.D.  A  psychologist,  he  chaired  the  section  of  learning 
of  the  Southern  Society  of  Philosophy  and  significantly 
for  his  new  undertaking,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
faculty  division  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.).  His  great  drive  and 
clear  understanding  of  purpose  led  to  his  being  named 
vice  president  in  charge  of  academic  affairs  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  last  fall.  He  is  surrounding  himself,  in  turn,  with 
scholar-teachers  who  share  his  enthusiasm  and  are  de¬ 
termined  to  work  harmoniously  but  whose  very  accept¬ 
ance  of  appointment  reflects  their  own  strong  individ¬ 
uality. 

SUBSTANCE:  STUDENTS 

WiTii  ALL  THE  increase  in  college-headed  high  school 
graduates,  a  new  college  still  has  an  uphill  struggle  to 
attract  and  enroll  its  full  complement  of  freshmen.  When 
it  is  determined  to  compete  for  the  best  students  the  job 
is  further  complicated. 


Florida  Presbyterian  College  turned  to  the  task  a 
year  and  a  half  ahead  of  its  opening.  Its  April  1959 
bulletin  opened  its  campaign.  By  fall  it  had  enlisted 
James  T.  West  as  admissions  director.  Dr.  West  was 
trained  as  a  psychologist  and  came  from  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Mental  Health.  A  personable  young  man, 
he  plunged  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  vigor, 
traveling  throughout  the  state.  By  November,  400  stu¬ 
dents  had  requested  the  new  college  catalogs  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  pamphlet  had  been  mailed  to  10,000  students  in  the 
six  southern  states. 

Director  West  hopes  to  take  advantage  of  the  state¬ 
wide  interest  in  the  founding  of  this  college.  He  is  armed 
with  a  substantial  amount  of  student-aid  funds,  greater 
than  normal  for  the  first  crucial  years,  and  is  using  many 
ingenious  devices  to  attract  student  interest. 

Expressions  of  interest  are  coming  in  from  as  far  north 
as  New  Y’ork,  which  regularly  depends  on  other  sections 
of  the  country  to  provide  college  education  for  a  large 
number  of  its  youth. 

September  will  be  the  test,  of  course,  but  he  expects 
that  after  the  College  Board  Examination  Series  the 
flow  of  applications  will  increase.  The  College  requires 
the  prospective  student  to  submit  Scholastic  Aptitude 
and  English  Composition  .Achievement  scores  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  two  additional  achievement  tests  be  taken. 

“Emphasis  is  placed  on  admitting  students  with  high 
|x>tential  for  acquiring  the  quality  education  for  which 
their  college  was  founded”  according  to  the  bulletin. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  set  at  $925  with  meals,  room, 
laundry  and  books  to  run  about  $725. 

SUBSTANCE:  FUNDS 

June,  1956 

S5,000  appropriated  by  the  Florida  Synod  for  expense's  of 
the  Council. 

1958- 59 

$15,000  grant  by  Ford  Foundation  for  development  of 
curriculum. 

$2,000,000  plus  gift  of  260-acre  site  by  City  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

$2,700,000  raised  by  citizens  of  St.  Petersburg  area  in 
College  Drive. 

$113,000  in  Trustees’  gifts. 

Complete  underwriting  of  cost  of  100,000  volume  library 
building  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Cobb. 

Library  Book  and  Fund  Committee  at  work — over  2,000 
volumes  by  December. 

$80,000  organ  given  anonymously. 

$15,000  gift  of  services  by  Bronsen- Allen  Company  to 
clear  new  site. 

1959- 60 

Free  use  of  interim  campus  facilities  plus  $45,000  for  half 
of  estimated  refurbishing  cost  given  by  City  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

$2,500,000  pledged  to  be  raised  in  drive  by  Florida 
.Synod,  Presbyterian  Church. 

President  Kadel,  Campaign  Counselor  Larry  Lane  and 
Trustees  in  drive  for  big  gifts. 
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<;alik<>rnia  ranks  first  educationally  among  the  50 
states  of  the  Union  according  to  20  representative  meas¬ 
ures  of  effort  and  achievement.  Delaware  ranks  first  in 
terms  of  ten  financial  measures,  while  Utah  ranks  first 
in  terms  of  ten  educational  measures. 

The  ranking  of  the  states,  plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  and  by  quarters  on  the  accompanying 
map.  The  map  shows  that  the  highest  ranking  states, 
those  in  the  upper  quarter,  are  found  in  the  Far  West  and 
in  a  group  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Those  of  the 
lowest  rank  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  South, 
although  some  of  the  southern  states  are  in  the  second 
or  third  quarters. 

'I'he  ranking  is  based  on  recent  data  published  by  the 
National  Education  Association  in  its  research  report. 
Ranking  of  the  States.  This  publication  gives  the  ranks 
of  the  states  in  60  different  measures.  Many  of  these, 
however,  have  little  direct  relation  to  education,  such  as 
per  capita  retail  sales,  number  of  infant  deaths,  or  per¬ 
cent  of  urban  population.  Others  are  not  suitable  for 
comparative  purposes. 

'I'he  NEA  publication  does  not  attempt  to  combine  the 
different  measures.  In  fact  it  states; 

To  date,  no  one  has  been  able  to  analyze,  assign  appro¬ 
priate  weightings  to,  and  summarize  in  a  meaningful  way 
.ill  the  complex  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  placing 
a  value  on  a  state’s  system  of  public  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  sets  of  statistics  can  be  used  as  general 
indicators  of  educational  quality.  No  single  set  provides  a 
complete  and  final  answer  to  the  question  of  how  a  state 
ranks,  but  a  combination  of  several  of  them  throws  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  this  complex  question. 

In  this  article  I  have  selected  several  of  the  measures 
from  the  nea  study  that  are  educationally  significant. 
No  claim  is  made  that  this  furnishes  a  “complete  and 
final  answer”  but,  rather,  that  it  summarizes  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  way  some  of  the  “complex  factors  that  must  be 


A  veteran  educator.  Dr.  Eells  is  widely  known  for  his  work  in 
junior  colleges,  higher  education  and  educational  statistics 
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by  Walter  Crosby  Eells 

considered  in  placing  a  value  on  a  state’s  system  of  public 
education.” 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  selected  ten  educational  fac¬ 
tors  indicating  methods  and  results,  and  ten  financial 
factors  indicating  ability  and  effort.  These  factors,  and 
representative  data  concerning  them,  appear  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages. 

I  have  not  tried  to  assign  different  weights  to  the 
\arious  factors,  although  this  would  be  desirable  if  there 
were  a  way  to  determine  satisfactorily  such  weights.  All 
20  factors  have  been  given  equal  weight.  The  simple 
a\  erage  of  the  ranks  of  the  various  states  have  been  com¬ 
puted  and  used  to  determine  the  ranking  of  the  states 
on  the  composite  of  the  measures,  as  shown  in  the  table. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  validity  of  this  average  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  component  factors. 

Great  variability  is  found  in  the  rank  of  the  states  in 
the  different  measures.  Thus  California,  although  given 
first  place  on  an  average  of  all  rankings,  actually  ranks 
first  in  only  a  single  measure,  and  in  one  it  drops  to  48th 
place.  But  it  ranks  in  the  first  quarter  in  13  of  the 
20  measures  and  has  a  higher  average  rank  than  any 
other  state.  Utah  ranks  first  in  two  educational  measures 
and  in  the  first  quarter  in  eight  of  the  ten,  but  is  only 
35th  in  the  group  of  financial  measures.  Utah  appears  to 
secure  a  high  standard  of  public  education  without  ex¬ 
cessive  financial  effort.  Delaware,  on  the  other  hand, 
ranks  in  the  first  quarter  on  nine  of  the  ten  financial 
factors,  but  it  is  24th  in  the  average  of  educational  meas¬ 
ures.  It  would  appear  that  Delaware’s  results  are  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  financial  investment  made. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  educational  and  finan¬ 
cial  factors  agree  very  closely  in  the  case  of  such  states 
as  Nevada,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Kentucky  and  .Alabama. 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  factors  se¬ 
lected  for  the  study.  Included  with  each  factor  are  the 
measures  found  for  three  states — the  maximum,  median 
and  minimum.  In  the  seven  <;ases  where  Puerto  Rico  is 
the  minimum,  the  lowest  ranking  state  is  also  given. 
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RANKING  OF  THK  STATES  IN  TWKN  IY  MEASURES 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  EFFORT 

All  Ten  Ed-  Ten  Fi- 

Twenty  ucational  nancial  Ti 

Factors  Factors  Factors  Fs 


California  . 

Delaware . 

1 

2 

2 

24 

8 

1 

Oregon  . 

3 

3 

15 

Wyoming  . 

4 

4 

14 

i 

Nevada  . 

5 

8 

10 

Michigan  . 

6 

14 

6 

§ 

Alaska  . 

7 

19 

4 

Washington  . 

8 

9 

5 

29 

1  / 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

10 

26 

3 

New  York . 

11 

27 

5 

5 

Minnesota  . 

12 

13 

14 

15 

11 

Ltah  . 

Connecticut  . 

11 

16 

New  Jersey  . 

15 

23 

7 

Iowa  . 

16 

13 

22 

New  Mexico . 

17 

35 

9 

Colorado  . 

18 

10 

25 

S; 

Ohio  . 

19 

18 

19 

S 

Kansas  . 

20 

7 

29 

Qr 

Maryland  . 

21 

36 

12 

Florida . 

22 

17 

23 

Massachusetts  . 

23 

12 

32 

§ 

Illinois  . 

24 

25 

24 

o 

Missouri  . 

25 

38 

13 

u. 

Indiana  . 

26 

33 

20 

All 

Ten  Ed- 

Ten  Fi- 

Twenty  ucational 

nancial 

Factors 

Factors 

F'actors 

Oklahoma  . 

27 

22 

26 

Idaho  . 

28 

6 

44 

Arizona  . 

29 

28 

27 

Hawaii  . 

30 

21 

33 

Nebraska  . 

31 

9 

47 

Maine  . 

32 

20 

37 

Wisconsin  . 

33 

30 

28 

Montana  . 

34 

16 

43 

Texas  . 

35 

39 

18 

Wrmont  . 

36 

31 

36 

New  Hampshire  .  . 

37 

32 

42 

N'irginia  . 

38 

37 

31 

(ieorgia  . 

39 

45 

21 

Rhode  Island  . . . . 

40 

111 

38 

North  Carolina  .  . . 

41 

42 

41 

Ix>uisiana  . 

42 

44 

30 

South  Dakota  . . .  . 

43 

34 

50 

South  C.arolina  . . . 

44 

4f) 

34 

North  Dakota  . . . . 

15 

41 

49 

West  \’irginia  . . .  . 

46 

43 

46 

T ennessee  . 

47 

47 

39 

Arkansas  . 

48 

49 

45 

Mississippi  . 

49 

51 

40 

Kentucky  . 

50 

50 

48 

Alabama  . 

51 

48 

51 

Puerto  Rico  .... 

52 

52 

52 
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KDL CA  ri(  )N AL  F ACT(  )RS 

1.  Median  school  years  completed  In 
|)ersons  25  years  of  a^e  and  older,  1950. 
(\faximum:  Utah  and  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  12  years  each.  Median:  New 
^’ork,  9.6  years.  Minimum:  Puerto  Rico, 
.'^.7  years;  Ixiuisiana  and  S<juth  Carolina, 
7.6  years  each.) 

2.  Percent  of  the  population  25  years 
of  age  and  older  with  less  than  hvc  years 
of  schoolinR,  1950.  (Maximum:  best 
record,  Iowa,  3.9%.  Median:  North 
Dakota,  8.8%.  Minimum:  poorest  rec¬ 
ord,  Puerto  Rico,  64.8%;  Dmisiana, 
28.7%.) 

3.  Percent  of  the  population  25  years 
old  and  older  with  at  least  four  years 
of  high  schorjl,  1950.  (Maximum:  Utah, 
48.9%.  Median:  Michigan,  34.1%. 
Minimum:  Puerto  Rico,  7%;  South 
Carolina,  18.6%.) 


1.  Percent  of  the  population  25  years 
old  and  older  with  four  or  more  years 
of  college,  19.50.  (Nfaximum:  District 
of  C'olumbia,  13%.  Median:  Illinois, 
5.9%.  Minimum:  Puerto  Rico,  1.8%; 
.\rkansas,  3.1%.) 

5.  Percent  of  selective  service  regis¬ 
trants  disqualified  by  the  mental  test, 
including  those  who  failed  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  mental  test,  1957.  (Maxi¬ 
mum:  iK'st  record,  Montana,  3.5%. 
.Median:  Indiana,  11.8%.  Minimum: 
|)»M>rest  record,  Mississippi,  49.9%.) 

6.  Knrollment  in  the  public  elemen- 
iar\  and  secondary  schools  as  a  p<'rcent 
of  sch<M)l-age  population,  1957-58. 
(Maximum:  Nevada,  98.7%.  Median: 
Maine,  83%.  Minimum:  Rhode  Island, 
69.2%.) 

7.  .Average  length  of  school  term  in 
days,  1955-56.  (Maximum:  Illinois, 
186.9  days.  Median:  Nevada,  177.3  days. 
Minimum:  .Arizona,  165.2  days.) 


8.  Average  daily  attendance  as  a  per¬ 

cent  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
1955-56.  (Maximum:  California, 

95.9%.  Median:  Louisiana,  88.8%.  Min¬ 
imum:  Nevada,  83.1%.) 

9.  High  school  graduates  in  1955-56 
as  a  percent  of  8th-grade  enrollment 
in  1951-52.  (Maximum:  Wisconsin, 
93.1%.  Median:  New  Hampshire, 
65.4%.  Minimum:  District  of  Columbia, 
42.2%.) 

10.  Percent  of  elementary  school 
teachers  with  four  or  more  years  of 
college  preparation,  1958-59.  (Maxi¬ 
mum:  Oklahoma,  99.6%.  Median:  Illi¬ 
nois,  73.9%.  Minimum:  South  Dakota, 
11. 8%.) 

FINANCIAL  F.ACTORS 

1 .  Flstimated  average  salary  of  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  in  public  schools,  1958-59. 
(Maximum:  Alaska,  $6,500.  Median: 
Wisconsin,  $4,685.  Minimum:  Puerto 
Rico,  $2,100;  Missis.sippi,  $3,200.) 

2.  L.stimated  increase  in  average  in¬ 
structional  staff  salary  from  1957-58 
to  1958-59.  (Maximum:  Mi.ssissippi, 
18.7%.  Median:  Kentucky,  4%.  Mini¬ 
mum:  Texa.s,  0.4%. ) 

3.  Percent  increase  in  average  salary 

of  instructional  staff,  1948-49  to 
1958-59.  (Maximum:  Mississippi, 

136%.  Median:  New  Jersey,  67.9%. 
Minimum:  Puerto  Rico,  34.1%;  Hawaii, 
47.4%.) 

4.  Estimated  current  exptenditure  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance, 
1958-59.  (Maximum:  New  York,  $535. 
Median:  .Arizona,  $332.  Minimum: 
Puerto  Rico,  $114;  Alabama,  $164.) 

5.  Percent  increase  in  current  ex- 
l>-nditures  p«‘r  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance,  1948—19  to  1958-59.  (Maxi¬ 
mum:  Missis.sippi,  135.1%.  Median: 
Idaho,  68%.  Minimum:  .Arizona, 
35.3%.) 

6.  State  aid  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance,  1957-58.  (Maximum: 
Delaware,  $403.  Median:  Indiana,  $132. 
Minimum:  Nebraska,  $20.) 

7.  P«-rcent  of  general  expenditures  of 
state  and  local  governments  for  IcKal 
schools,  1957.  (Maximum:  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  37%.  Median:  Washington,  28.6%. 
Minimum:  Nevada,  20.4%.) 

8.  Per-capita  state  expenditures  for 

education,  1957.  (Maximum:  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  $88.48.  Median:  Pennsylvania, 
$39.08.  Minimum :  Massachusetts, 

$15..56.) 

9.  Personal  income  per  child  of  school 
age  (5-17),  1957.  (Maximum:  District 
of  C.olumbia,  $14,308.  Median:  Kansas, 
$7,838.  Minimum:  Mississippi,  $3,420.) 

10.  Personal  income  payments  (1957) 
pMT  pupil  enrolled  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  1957-58.  (Maxi¬ 
mum:  District  of  Columbia,  $18,984. 
Median:  Iowa,  $9,337.  Minimum:  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  $3,806.) 
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They  Train 
Volunteers 
for 

Youth 

Leadership 


Millions  of  volunteer  leaders  throughout  the  nation  are 
receiving  training  in  an  educational  system  that  stands 
in  marked  contrast  to  our  public  and  private  system  of 
formal  schooling  or  to  the  educational  programs  estab¬ 
lished  by  business  and  industry  to  train  their  workers. 

'I'he  system  is  unique  for  its  informality  and  its  de¬ 
pendence  on  volunteers — for  both  students  and  teachers. 

( Conducted  by  volunteer  agencies  serving  youth — the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  4-H  Clubs, 
and  scores  of  others — the  system  is  aimed  at  turning  out 
adult  leaders  with  the  necessary  skills  and  attitudes  to 
carry  the  organizations’  programs  to  the  youth  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

The  training  is  informal  because  in  practically  all  in¬ 
stances  each  local  unit  or  district  determines  how  best  to 
carry  out  its  own  training  program.  National  training 
committees  prepare  instruction  guides,  training  plans, 
visual  aids  and  literature  for  local  use,  but  the  means  by 
which  these  are  used,  and  the  frequency,  is  determined 
on  a  local  level.  Enforcement  of  any  degree  of  standardi¬ 
zation  is  virtually  impossible. 

.\long  with  this  informality  is  the  complete  reliance  on 
volunteers — there  is  no  captive  audience.  Training  pro¬ 
grams  are  designed  to  give  volunteer  leaders  at  least  a 
minimum  of  preparation  in  a  short  pieriod.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  national  training  stall,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  volunteers  is  in  the  hands  of  other  volunteers  who 
have  been  sfK'cially  prepared  in  the  art  of  training  the 
trainers. 

In  spite  of  these  two  characteristics — viewed  as  for¬ 
midable  handicaps  by  many  educators  oriented  to  a 
more  formal  atmosphere — this  unsung  army  of  volunteer 
workers  is  canning  out  one  of  most  far-reaching  educa¬ 
tional,  character  building,  and  phv-sical  fitness  programs 
in  American  education  today.  Strictly  speaking,  these 
volunteers  aren’t  teachers,  principals  or  school  board 
members ;  but  in  a  broader  sense,  they’re  all  these  rolled 
into  one. 

They're  underpaid — most  of  the  time  unpaid;  they 
devote  long  hours  of  their  free  time  to  these  tasks,  and 
they  receive  little  recognition  for  their  efforts,  except  in 
the  inner  satisfaction  that  comes  with  doing  a  job  well. 
Yet,  almost  none  of  this  army  would  consider  deserting 
the  job  they  have  undertaken. 

The  volunteers  come  from  every  walk  of  American  life 
-bank  presidents,  housewives,  garage  mechanics,  busi¬ 
ness  e.xecutives — and  they're  part  of  every  community. 

The  volunteers’  importance  can  be  better  understood 
when  one  considers  the  size  and  scope  of  the  volunteer 
agencies.  Their  composite  membership  totals  several  mil¬ 
lion,  but  they’re  run  on  shoestring  budgets  primarily  filled 
by  contributions. 

It  takes  a  well-trained,  professional  staff  to  keep  any 
one  of  these  organizations  running  smoothly  and  to  en¬ 
able  America’s  youth  to  lienefit  from  the  diverse  pro¬ 
grams  they  have  to  offer. 

.Although  full-time  personnel  comprise  the  core  of  these 
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organizations,  they  represent  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  workers  in  any  one  of  these  agencies.  The  profes¬ 
sional  staff  is  usually  employed  on  a  national  or  regional 
basis  in  an  administrative  capacity.  The  brunt  of  carrying 
out  the  program  and  bringing  it  directly  to  youth  is 
dependent  on  this  army  of  volunteer  workers. 

In  the  face  of  the  adverse  conditions  previously  de¬ 
scribed-long  hours,  hard  w’ork,  little  recognition— what 
is  it  that  still  compels  these  individuals  to  volunteer  for 
this  t\pe  of  sersice?  Perhaps  this  force  can  best  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  motto  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation:  “Help  Youth  to  Help  Themselves.”  Although 
the  words  apply  officially  to  the  ymca,  it  would  be  a  safe 
bet  that  they  e.xpress  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  adult 
volunteers  in  any  of  the  youth  programs. 

Put  another  way,  a  Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  advertising 
executive,  who  has  been  a  Boy  Scout,  scoutmaster  and 
training  leader  for  the  past  21  years,  expresses  his  own 
personal  feelings  which  are  more  than  likely  in  the  hearts 
of  all  these  volunteer  workers.  He  says  simply:  “There's 
no  greater  thrill  than  working  with  kids,  watching  them 
grow  up,  mature  and  assume  responsibility.” 

Greatest  strength,  greatest  weakness 

Paradoxically,  it  is  the  volunteer  w’oikers  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  greatest  strength  and  the  greatest 
weakness  of  these  agencies.  Many  of  them  work  far  be¬ 
yond  the  means  that  could  be  expected  of  a  paid  worker. 
But  because  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  rigid  standards, 
both  in  training  of  volunteers  and  in  performance,  there 
is  a  wide  variation  and  often  a  poor  job  is  the  result. 

Because  the  success  of  any  of  these  youth  programs 
ultimately  depends  on  the  volunteer  worker,  two  major 
problems  arise  as  part  of  this  paradox  which  the  organi¬ 
zations  are  striving  to  settle. 

One  is  selectivity  in  choosing  volunteers.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  this  problem  will  never  be  fully  solved.  Since  there 
are  never  enough  adult  volunteers  to  fully  satisfy  the  vast 
manpower  needs  of  all  the  organizations,  the  common 
practice  is  to  accept  practically  anyone  who  volunteers 
for  seixice.  Some  of  these  people  may  be  unqualified  to 
work  with  youth  and  others  may  not  have  the  dedication 
and  willingness  to  devote  long  hours  of  work  and  guid¬ 
ance.  To  counter  this  possibility  there  is  a  feeling  among 
some  of  the  organizations  that  a  higher  degree  of  selectiv¬ 
ity  should  be  exercised  in  accepting  volunteers.  Better  to 
have  a  job  go  undone,  or  to  double  up  on  existing  per¬ 
sonnel,  they  feel,  than  to  have  such  a  vital  job  done 
improperly. 

The  second  problem  centers  around  the  enforcement 
of  rigid  training  standards  to  ensure  properly  qualified 
adults  in  leadership  positions.  Again,  any  wide  degree  of 
standardization  or  enforcement  seems  improbable. 

The  Boy  Scouts,  for  example,  realize  that  their  ability 
to  influence  the  growth  and  development  of  a  boy  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  education  of  individual 
leaders  in  the  skills  of  leadership  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  purposes,  principles  and  techniques  of  their  individ¬ 
ual  jobs.  In  spite  of  this  realization,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  restrict  the  scouting  program  to  those  willing  to 


undergo  proper  training,  explains  Howard  Kautz,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  volunteer  training  service  of  the  Bov 
Scouts.  This  would  be  impractical  when  dealing  with 
men  who  hold  down  full-time  jobs,  and  most  of  whom 
have  families  besides.  “Our  hope,”  he  adds,  “is  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  men  into  the  program  and  then  induce 
them  to  voluntarily  get  the  suggested  training.”  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  about  35  percent  of  the  unit  leaders  had  not 
taken  any  form  of  training  courses. 

Another  important  factor  which  weighs  against  the 
possibility  of  standardizing  training  procedures  in  any  of 
the  agencies  is  the  already-mentioned  reliance  upon  local 
or  district  organizations  to  carry  out  the  training.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  trained  volunteers  have  received 
schooling  under  a  nationally  administered  program. 

Boy  Scouts 

One  of  the  training  programs  which  appears  to  be 
among  the  most  intensive — both  in  its  efforts  to  enroll 
volunteers  and  in  its  scope — is  that  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Because  other  agencies  have  training  programs  which 
are  similar  in  many  respects,  a  closer  look  at  the  Boy 
Scout  operations  may  serve  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  importance  attached  to  the  prop>er  training  of  this 
army  of  volunteers  by  the  agencies  themselves.  With  over 
five  million  boys  and  adults  enrolled  in  the  Boy  Scout 
program,  and  with  more  than  500,000  adults  participat¬ 
ing  in  leadership  training  courses  in  1958,  this  program 
is  also  the  largest. 

The  Boy  Scout’s  training  plan  is  designed  for  all  lead¬ 
ers,  including  scoutmasters  and  assistants,  troop  com¬ 
mittee  members,  interested  parents,  institutional  repre- 


*'Dort'f  you  think  Gladys  is  oxaggerofing  just  a  litflo?" 

— Sfouting  Afagasin^^  January  196^) 


sentatives,  and  members  of  institutions  or  organizations 
interested  in  a  youth  program. 

Jt’s  founded  on  a  basic  training  plan  consisting  of 
three  two-hour  sessions  with  the  purpose  of  helping 
leaders  understand  Boy  Scouting — what  Boy  Scouting  is, 
troop  op>eration,  and  meetings  and  activities. 

There  are  three  ways  to  complete  the  basic  training 
cxp)erienccs : 

•  Training  during  troop  organization.  When  a  new 
troop  is  being  formed,  all  prospxjctive  leaders  and  parents 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  basic  training.  This 
group  method  of  training  is  the  most  widely  used. 
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•  District  and  council  training  events.  Basic  training 
may  be  offered  on  this  level  to  provide  training  for  new 
men  in  already  established  troops.  These  courses  are 
necessitated  by  the  large  turnover  in  leadership  among 
established  units. 

•  Personal  coaching  or  home  study.  This  is  provided 
for  leaders  who  cannot  attend  group  training  sessions. 

Boy  Scout  leader  will  b<‘  certified  as  basically  trained 
when  he  has  completed  all  three  sessions,  but  it  is  hoped 
he  will  continue  his  training.  Advanced  training  calls  for 
instnictors  who  specialize  in  sp«’cific  training  subjects  and 
who  can  conduct  a  session  on  their  subject  in  a  single 
institution  or  on  a  community  or  district  basis. 

I'raining  events  on  a  council  basis  may  be  offered  to 
supplement  what  is  done  in  districts.  Weekend  training 
enables  men  to  participate  in  a  broad»-r  program  than  is 
possible  in  the  evening  courses  offered  at  the  local  or 
district  level. 

Under  what  is  called  the  training  recognition  plan,  the 
Scouter's  d  raining  .\ward  is  given  to  leaders  who  have 
completed  their  basic  training,  taken  four  additional 
training  experiences,  and  sr'rvcd  three  years  of  registered 
tenure  in  any  adult  capacity,  .^fter  a  leader  completes 
five  areas  of  specialized  training  and  has  met  the  other 
retjuirements,  he  is  awarded  the  Scouter's  Key. 

The  training  recognition  plan  offers  leadership  train¬ 
ing  committees  a  good  opportunity  to  promote  quality 
scouting.  It  encourages  participation  in  training  events 
and  stimulates  more  effective  unit  leadership. 

In  addition  to  these  cours<*s,  the  National  Council  pro- 
vides  leadership  training  in  a  more  school-like  atmos¬ 
phere  at  its  two  national  training  sites. 

One,  located  at  the  127,000-acre  Philinont  Scout 
Ranch  at  Cimarron,  New  Mexico,  offers  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  selected  volunteers  plus  a  vacation  for  their 
families.  For  a  nominal  fee,  Scouters  may  sign  up  for  any 
one  of  a  series  of  week-long  courses  offered  throughout 
the  summer  in  all  phases  of  scouting.  Sessions  are  di¬ 
rected  by  men  who  are  devoting  full-time  to  the  training 
phase  of  scouting. 

The  second  national  training  center  is  the  Schiff  Scout 
Reservation  located  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  which 
specializes  in  short  courses  for  volunteers  on  practically 
a  year-round  basis.  'I'hese  courses,  usually  planned  over 
a  weekend,  are  intended  primarily  for  Scouters  who  have 
responsibility  for  the  training  and  guidance  of  other 
Scout  leaders. 

F.qual  emphasis 

If  the  training  prf)grams  of  srmie  of  the  other  youth 
agencies  are  not  as  minutely  spelled  out,  it  is  not  because 
they  place  less  emphasis  on  top  quality  leadership.  Every 
one  of  these  organizations  realizes  that  the  success  of  its 
program  dejK'nds  on  grof)ming  a  continuing  supply  of 
well-trained  leaders  to  carry  the  proirram  to  the  yo\ith  for 
w  hoin  it  was  intended. 

The  Girl  Scouts,  although  relying  heavily  on  local  and 
district  training  programs,  conduct  a  national  training 
school  and  three  regional  training  centers.  The  latter, 
primarily  for  professional  staff,  nevertheless  play  an  im¬ 


portant  role  in  the  volunteer  training  program.  The 
Edith  Macy  Training  School  at  Pleasantville,  New  York, 
is  the  national  training  center  for  adults.  It  is  a  labora¬ 
tory  school  for  the  Girl  Scout  training  program  where 
creative  ideas  are  encouraged  and  tested.  It  is  a  residen¬ 
tial  school,  in  a  camp  setting — a  place  where  adults  meet 
and  exchange  ideas. 

The  staff  of  instructors  is  composed  of  members  of  the 
Training  Corps  who  also  staff  the  other  national  train¬ 
ing  centers.  They  are  supplemented  by  national  and 
local  trainers,  both  volunteer  and  professional  staff.  The 
School  will  offer  stwen  different  9-day  sessions  this  sum¬ 
mer  taking  in  the  whole  range  of  Girl  Scout  activities. 

The  organization  estimates  that  30,000  adults  enrolled 
in  nationally  administered  training  events  in  1958.  About 
600,000  people  had  some  kind  of  training  in  local,  dis¬ 
trict  or  regional  programs,  many  of  these  in  2-  or  3-day 
institutes  for  both  volunteers  and  professionals.  How¬ 
ever,  the  local  councils  themselves  are  responsible  for 
about  95  percent  of  the  training  that  takes  place,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leah  Parker,  Training  Division  director.  Except 
at  the  Edith  Macy  Training  School,  nationally  sponsored 
training  of  volunteers  is  largely  confined  to  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  and  trainers. 

In  an  attempt  to  standardize  training  and  set  up  long- 
range  objectives,  the  National  Council  has  put  into  effect 
a  5-year  curriculum  plan.  Starting  late  last  year  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  1%4,  9  courses  will  be  repeated  every 
year  at  each  of  the  three  regional  training  centers — Buck 
Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania.  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri,  and 
Pacific  Grove,  California.  In  addition,  3  or  4  new  and 
experimental  events  designed  to  meet  current  needs  will 
be  offered  each  year. 

Leadership  development 

\  new  trend  which  holds  promise  for  supplying  greater 
numbers  of  well-trained  adult  leaders  in  the  years  to 
come  is  the  increasing  emphasis  bc'ing  placed  upon 
leadership  development,  rather  than  on  leadership  train¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  organizations,  including  the  ymca  and 
the  s  wc..\,  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  the  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  develop 
junior  leaders.  Although  much  of  this  effort  is  devoted 
to  filling  the  professional  needs  of  the  organizations,  the 
programs  have  a  beneficial  carry-over  effect  in  building 
up  a  large  reser\e  of  capable  volunteer  leaders. 

Feeling  behind  the  move  is  that  the  best  leaders  are 
those  who  have  been  participants  at  one  time  and  who 
have  shared  leadership  responsibility  in  their  late  teens. 

No  matter  how  the  leaders  are  recruited  or  when  their 
training  begins,  one  thing  is  certain — that  a  simple  hit- 
or-miss  method  of  training  leaders  has  no  place  in  today’s 
youth  serxice  organization.  The  skills  and  attitudes  that 
adults  have  are  very  vital — they  prox  ide  the  only  source 
by  which  the  program  actually  can  reach  youth — and 
not  one  of  the  agencies  is  leaving  this  training  to  chance. 
In  number  of  adults  involved  and  in  the  amount  of 
teaching  material  provided,  the  volunteer  training  class¬ 
room  has  earned  a  definite  place  in  the  nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  system. 
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Strange  as  it  sounds,  industry  may  be  able  to  give  edu¬ 
cation  an  assist  in  the  problem  of  curriculum  improve¬ 
ment.  Some  recent  research  in  industry,  dealing  with 
descriptions  of  institutions  as  social  organizations  and 
with  the  feelings  of  the  individual  worker,  can  be  di¬ 
rectly  applied  to  our  problems  in  curriculum  revision. 
Using  these  findings  as  a  basis,  we  can  design  a  frame¬ 
work  that  allows  a  systematic  approach  to  research  in 
curriculum  improvement. 

Two  concepts  form  this  framework:  (1)  the  school 
as  a  social  organization,  and  (2)  the  individual  as  an 
agent  of  the  school. 

People  create  social  organizations  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  goal.  A  school’s  goal  is  to  help  its  students  learn. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  schools,  as  social  or¬ 
ganizations,  devise  appropriate  activities  and  use  material 
and  personal  resources.  In  order  that  students  may  learn 
history,  for  example,  teachers  group  the  students  into 
classes  or  discussion  groups  and  provide  the  students 
with  such  resources  as  texts,  films  and  maps. 

Similarly,  teachers  are  caused  by  the  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  school,  to  work  in  specific  ways  to  achie\e  its 
goals.  They  work  in  classrooms  directly  with  students 
and  they  participate  in  curriculum  improvement  meet¬ 
ings. 

Investigation  of  the  school  as  a  social  organization  re¬ 
quires  a  systematic  method  of  analysis.  Otherwise,  the 
multifarious  activities  of  a  school  leave  the  researcher, 
or  curriculum  worker,  milling  in  confusion  as  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  organize  data  into  an  understandable  frame¬ 
work  which  describes  the  situation. 

One  systematic  analysis  is  presented  by  Bakke  and 
.\rgyris.  From  their  researches  conducted  in  various 
social  organizations  (economic,  political,  education,  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  religious),  they  have  evolved  a  frame¬ 
work  of  analysis  embodying  seven  types  of  activities 
which  characterize  social  organization.^  Adapting  their 
study  to  a  school  setting,  we  can  use  the  following  ac¬ 
tivities  in  analyzing  a  school  as  a  social  organization : 


1  E.  WiRht  Bakke,  The  Fusion  Process.  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Labor  and  Management  Center,  Yale  University,  1953,  pp. 
11-12. 


Dr.  Eash  is  a  member  of  the  department  of  education  at  Ball 
State  College,  Muncie,  Indiana.  Dr.  Chasnoff  is  professor  of 
education  at  Newark  State  College  in  New  Jersey. 


1.  Workflow  activities — those  which  directly  bring 
about  whatever  product  or  service  an  organization  is 
established  to  produce.  The  main  workflow’  activities  for 
teachers  are  teaching  children,  reporting  to  parents,  han¬ 
dling  clerical  detail,  and  learning  how  to  become  better 
teachers. 

2.  Authority  activities — those  which  direct  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  people  performing  them.  For  teachers,  au¬ 
thority  activities  stem  mainly  from  administrators,  su- 
[jervisors  and  other  teachers. 

3.  Reward  and  penalty  activities — those  which 
threaten  or  persuade  individual  workers  to  function  in 
ways  which  are  beneficial  to  an  organization.  They  may 
involve  granting  or  denying  salary  raises  or  approval  or 
disapproval  of  an  individual’s  behavior  or  attitude. 

4.  Perpetuation  activities — those  which  keep  an  or¬ 
ganization  supplied  w’ith  the  quantity  and  quality  of  peo¬ 
ple,  materials  and  ideas  the  organization  needs  to  main¬ 
tain  itself. 

5.  Communication  activities — those  which  provide 
people  with  information  that  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 

6.  Evaluation  activities — those  which  establish  criteria 
and  define  levels  of  importance  for  people,  materials  and 
ideas.  They  may  vary  from  a  standardized  testing  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  formal  discussion. 

Teacher  as  an  agent  of  the  school 

While  an  organization  functions  through  individuals 
to  achieve  its  goals  and  purposes,  the  individuals,  as  they 
act  in  accord  with  the  organization’s  purposes,  also  be¬ 
come  agents  of  the  organization.  Thus,  whether  a  teacher 
is  receiving  personal  satisfaction  from  the  job  will  greatly 
affect  his  behavior  in  the  social  organization.* 

What  is  satisfaction  to  a  teacher?  Do  some  teachers 
derive  satisfaction  only  from  working  with  their  pupils? 
Do  some  teachers  need  recognition  by  colleagues?  By  the 
administration?  By  the  community?  What  part  do  sala¬ 
ries  play?  What  must  be  inventoried  in  order  to  get  an 
accurate  picture  of  teachers’  job  satisfactions? 

Again,  a  systematic  analysis  is  used  to  aid  a  researcher 
in  collecting  and  organizing  his  data.*  The  analysis  of 

®  James  A.  C.  Brown.  The  Social  Psychology  of  Industry, 
Baltimore:  Penguin  Books.  Inr.,  1954,  p.161. 

®  Robert  Saltonstall,  “What  Employees  Want  From  Their 
Work,”  Edwrard  C.  Bursk  (ed.),  Human  Relations  for  Manage¬ 
ment:  The  Newer  Perspective.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1956,  p.  332. 
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job  satisfactions  whicii  may  be  adapted  to  a  sciiool  is 
one  which  was  developed  by  Saltonstall  to  inventors 
job  satisfactions  of  industrial  workers.  He  sugitests  nin«- 
types  of  satisfactions  which  workers,  and  also  teachers, 
we  can  assume,  seek  from  their  jobs; 

1.  Doing  something  worthwhile.  l  eachers  want  to  feel 
they  are  doing  work  which  makes  a  difference  and  whicli 
leads  to  a  goal. 

2.  Hating  trust  in  leadership.  'I'eachers  want  to  feel 
their  leaders  have  their  interests  at  heart  and  understand 
how  they  feel. 

3.  Doing  one’s  share.  I'eachers  want  to  feel  they  are 
carrying  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  but  arc  not  re¬ 
ceiving  an  unjust  number  of  duties. 

4.  Counting  for  something.  Teachers  want  to  receive 
recognition  for  their  work,  and  to  feel  they  have  status 
with  their  colleagues  as  well  as  with  the  administration. 

5.  Alaking  a  decent  living.  Not  only  do  teachers  ncH*d 
to  feel  they  are  receiving  adequate  wages  but,  also,  that 
leadership  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  wages. 

6.  Having  a  chance  to  get  somewhere.  Teachers  want 
to  feel  there  is  opportunity  for  continuing  professional 
erowth — both  for  improving  the  t|uality  of  present  work 
and  for  jxsssible  promotion. 

7.  Looking  to  a  safe  future.  Teachers  want  to  feel  that 
they  are  secure  in  their  personal  status  with  the  schcxil 
sNstem.  They  want  to  know  where  they  stand,  and  they 
want  protection  in  case  of  sickness,  accident  or  early  re¬ 
tirement. 

8.  Knowing  what’s  going  on.  Teachers  want  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  events  in  the  school  system,  especially  those 
affecting  them.  Suspicion  multiplies  when  information 
is  spread  by  rumor. 

9.  Enjoying  conditions  of  work.  Teachers  want  to  feel 
that  the  school  system  is  making  an  attempt  to  provide 
an  environment  which  will  stimulate  better  teaching. 

Implications  for  curriculum  improvement 

Educators  have  generally  accepted  the  idea  that  cur¬ 
riculum  improvement  involves  learning  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  who  are  directly  concerned  with  promot¬ 
ing  the  goals  of  the  school.  The  teacher  must  first  know 
the  goals  which  the  school  as  a  social  organization  seeks 
to  achieve.  But  along  with  his  awareness  of  the  school’s 
goals,  the  teacher  must  feel  that  the  proposed  course  of 
action  will  give  him  greater  personal  satisfaction  than  he 


presently  enjoys.  To  the  curriculum  researcher  or  cur¬ 
riculum  leader,  therefore,  knowledge  of  the  data  out¬ 
lined  above  becomes  imperati\e  if  he  is  effectively  to 
implement  a  curriculum  improvement  program. 

'I’o  illustrate,  consider  a  curriculum  meeting  called  by 
school  authorities  to  improve  the  teaching  of  science.  If 
the  teachers  in  prior  interviews  fail  to  report  that  they 
|x*rceive  any  relationship  between  the  activities  of  the 
meeting  and  their  classroom  teaching,  obviously  the 
meeting  will  not  accomplish  its  objective.  The  organiza- 
tif)n,  then,  has  not  been  successful  in  making  agents  of 
tl'.e  teachers  for  accomplishing  the  school’s  goal  of  ef¬ 
fectively  teaching  children. 

Or  if  an  individual’s  need  for  job  satisfaction  is  not 
met,  the  school’s  goals  may  not  be  either.  The  teacher 
who  realizes  little  satisfaction  from  his  job  may  seek 
personal  rewards  through  other  courses  of  action — per¬ 
haps  by  avoiding  all  but  the  barest  contact  with  the 
school  and  becoming  a  9:00  to  3:15  teacher,  or 
through  immature  interactions  with  other  staff  members 
— to  the  end  that  the  school’s  progress  toward  its  goals 
is  actually  impeded. 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  in  elementary  schools,  we 
found  teachers  receiving  little  or  no  satisfaction  from 
curriculum  meetings  because  they  were  antagonistic  to 
the  authorities.  In  interviews  planned  to  secure  data  re¬ 
lating  to  the  conceptual  framework  presented  here,  the 
teachers  were  failing  to  identify  with  the  school’s  goals 
for  the  meeting.  While  they  expressed  deep  personal 
satisfaction  in  their  classroom  teaching  where  they  had 
jx'rsonally  identified  goals  toward  which  they  could 
work,  they  viewed  curriculum  meetings  only  as  additions 
to  an  already  crowded  schedule. 

Enough  research  has  been  done  to  say  that  data- 
gathering  based  upon  such  a  conceptual  framework  will 
ojjen  the  way  to  a  greater  degree  of  predictability  of  hu¬ 
man  behavior  in  social  organizations.  A  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  social  organization  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  participants  would  clarify  much  of  the  con¬ 
fused,  mysterious  behavior  which  has  puzzled  curriculum 
researchers  and  others  who  try  to  improve  our  social  or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  sum,  we  can  say  that  curriculum  improvement  re- 
(luires  a  human  relations  point  of  view.  Only  as  a  teacher 
becomes  aware  of  the  school’s  goals,  and  finds  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  seeking  the  same  goals,  will  he  be  effective  in 
t!ie  process  of  curriculum  improvement. 
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Marriage  of  Old  and  New  Facilities 
Creates  Housekeeping  Problems 


Abington,  Pa. — A  piecemeal  expan¬ 
sion  of  school  systems  and  colletre 
campuses  across  the  country  may  be* 
justified  in  the  face  of  an  over-abun¬ 
dance  of  students  and  a  shortage  of 
financial  resources.  But  the  frequent 
additions  of  classroom  or  dormitory 
wings  to  already  existing  buildings — 
in  a  strange  marriage  of  the  old  and 
the  new — create  school  upkeep  and 
maintenance  problems  that  keep 
many  a  business  manager  awake 
nights. 

The  case  is  well  illustrated  by  this 
upper  middle  class  suburban  com¬ 
munity  12  miles  north  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Abington  is  by  no  means  a  new- 
post-war  community.  It  is  typical  of 
the  older,  once  almost  rural,  suburb 
which  has  mushroomed  until  it  has 
now  become  part  of  one  large  urban 
center. 

In  1950,  Abington’s  population 
was  28,000.  Today  it  is  54,000  and 
expected  to  reach  65,000  by  1970  if 
the  population  continues  to  grow  at 
tlie  present  rate. 

The  Township’s  school  system  has 
been  forced  to  keep  pace.  In  1948, 
its  school  plant  was  valued  at  $2.5 
million.  Today  its  1 1  elementary 


buildings,  three  junior  highs,  and  one 
senior  high  have  a  $15  million  price 
tag  on  them.  In  enrollment,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  9,325  students  this  year  com¬ 
pared  to  4,309  ten  years  ago. 

Yet,  while  experiencini?  this  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  in  school  plant  and 
enrollment,  the  district  has  built  only 
three  new  schools  since  1930 — and 
these  have  all  been  built  since  1955. 

How,  then,  has  the  school  board 
met  the  demand  for  increased  facili¬ 
ties?  By  the  only  alternative  that  was 
available  to  them — an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  remodeling  and  enlarging 
existing  buildings.  While  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  school  plant  increased  $12.5 
million  in  value  during  this  period, 
$4.5  million  of  this  was  accounted 
for  by  additions.  A  new  senior  high 
school  accounted  for  another  $6  mil¬ 
lion  and  two  new  elementary  build¬ 
ings  accounted  for  the  remaining  $2 
million. 

In  several  of  the  district’s  elemen- 
tarv-  schools,  the  original  buildimj 
now  represents  a  very  small  part  of 
the  classroom  space  in  use.  In  the 
course  of  making  two  and  three  sepa¬ 
rate  additions,  says  business  manager 
Henr\-  .Daum,  some  of  these  build¬ 


ings  have  been  expanded  from  a 
core  of  six  classrooms  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  20  or  22  classrooms.  Since  the 
district  didn’t  have  enough  money 
to  tear  down  the  original  building 
and  erect  a  new  school,  it  chose  the 
cheaper  method  of  adding  cla.ss- 
rooms,  Daum  explains.  The  district 
is  allowed  to  borrow  only  7  percent 
of  the  assessed  property  valuation, 
and  even  relying  on  classroom  addi¬ 
tions,  the  limit  on  borrowing  power 
was  reached  half  a  dozen  times. 

Although  the  program  of  additions 
has  heljjed  solve  the  classroom  short¬ 
age,  it  has  created  other  problems  in 
the  area  of  maintenance.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  old  and  new  facilities  in  the 
same  building  makes  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out  an  eflective  pro¬ 
gram  of  maintenance,  Daum  points 
out.  Some  of  the  problems  can  be 
anticipated  ahead  of  time,  but  many 
mechanical  problems  arise  that  sim¬ 
ply  don’t  exist  on  paper. 

Daum  illustrates  this  by  reciting 
some  of  the  many  headaches  caused 
when  coal  burning  furnaces  were 
taken  out  of  the  schools  and  replaced 
by  new  oil  burning  furnaces.  The 
same  boilers  were  used  in  the  same 
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View  of  the  modern  Ivanhoe  Elementary  School  in  Gary,  Indiana,  showing  its  walls  of  Natco  Uniwall.  The  buff  colored  vertical  walls  show  Uniwall's  exterior 
rugg-tex  finish.  The  light  green  panels  under  windows  show  a  unique  use  of  Uniwall's  interior  face  installed  in  reverse.  Architect:  Jos.  P.  Martin  &  Assoc. 


Inside  and  outside  walls  of  this  modern  school 
were  built  with  one  unit  in  one  operation 
. . .  with  "double-duty"  Natco  Uniwall 


Nominal  Uniwall  face  size;  3H*  x  1 1%* 
Thickness:  7%' 

Today's  idea  becomes  tomorrow's  showplace . . .  when  Natco  structural  clay  products  are  in  the  picture 

^  GENERAL  OFFICES;  327  Fifth  Avenue.  Pittsburgh  22.  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  Branch  Offices: 

II  COrpOrStiOn  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Houston  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Syracuse 

Birmingham,  Alabama  •  Brazil.  Indiana ...  IN  CANADA;  Natco  Clay  Products  Limited.  Toronto 


The  Ivanhoe  Elementary  School  in  Gary,  Indiana,  is  one  of  the  forerunners  of  a  new  and 
functional  tyite  of  building  construction.  Its  walls  are  completely  built  of  Natco  Uniwall. 

Uniwall  is  a  single  structural  clay  tile  unit  with  two  faces.  Its  exterior  face  has  an 
unglazed  rugg-tex  finish  that  gives  the  apjtearance  of  high-quality  brick.  Its  interior  face 
has  a  durable  ceramic  glazed  finish  and  is  available  in  a  variety  of  attractive  colors. 

“I.3ying  up”  both  inside  and  outside  walls  in  a  single  operation  not  only  saves  time, 
but  also  saves  labor  costs  .  .  .  when  compared  with  other  building  methods. 

Uniwall  has  excellent  insulating  qualities,  is  completely  fireproof,  is  easily  main¬ 
tained  and  is  durable.  Consider  modem,  functional  Natco  Uniwall  for  your  next 
building  job.  Write  for  catalog  UWlOO-5. 


This  schoolroom  vlow  shows  H-O-N  Credenta  and  leftor  file  at  Itff;  desk  at  center;  room  dividers  at  right. 


Include 


in  Your  Improvement  Plans 


Obtain  Greater  Flexibility  of  Classroom  Arrangements 


To  complete  your  classroom  and  office  equipment  and  furni¬ 
ture  requirements,  look  to  HONOR  products  for  GREATER 
FLEXIBILITY,  for  MORE  FUNCTION,  for  MORE 
STYLE,  for  MORE  ECONOMY. 

HONOR  offers  you; 


1  TEACHERS  DESKS  with 
I  roomy,  smooth  -  performing 
drawers,  over-all  lock,  plastic 
tops  and  a  choice  of  many  col¬ 
or  combinations. 

FILING  CABINETS  with  the 
nylon  roller  cradle  whose  ac¬ 
tion  “speaks  softer  than 
words,”  Here  Is  hu.shed  filing 
ideal  for  classroom  use. 


Q  CLASSROOM  STORAGE 
j  UNITS  that  have  unexcelled 
versatility.  There  are  many 
shelf  and  door  options.  Units 
may  be  stacked.  Choice  of 
casters  or  sanitary  base. 

ROOM  DIVIDERS  featuring  a 
novel  reversible  back  panel 
that  permits  shelf  openings  to 
either,  or  both  sides,  of  case. 


These  sturdy,  well-styled,  colorful 
products  are  obtainable  from 
leading  school  equipment  distrib¬ 
utors  throughout  the  country. 
Write  to  us  for  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  name  of  the  dealer 
nearest  you. 


HONOR  LINE  PRODUCTS 


Manufactured  by 

The  H-O-N  Co. 

MUSCATINE,  IOWA 
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Maintenance  (continued) 


boiler  rooms,  he  says,  and  in  many 
cases  the  heating  system  throughout 
the  school  was  not  remodeled.  As  a 
result,  some  buildings  have  heat  con¬ 
trols  and  unit  ventilators  30  to  40 
years  old  and  others  less  than  a  year 
old  in  adjacent  classrooms. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Daum 
points  out,  temperature  control  was 
quite  casual.  People  relied  on  the 
windows  for  ventilation  and  were 
content  to  live  within  a  wide  range 
of  temperatures.  Today  people’s 
standards  are  higher,  and  if  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  are  not  closely 
controlled,  they  complain  that  it  im¬ 
pairs  their  efficiency. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  from  building  up  a 
school  piecemeal  and  not  sweeping 
away  the  old  building,  Daum  says. 

Standards  of  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  care  have  risen  tremen¬ 
dously.  “Trying  to  maintain  proper 
health  and  sanitary  conditions  by 
modem-day  standards  in  antiquated 
facilities  is  almost  impossible,”  he 
contends. 

As  for  electricity,  Abington’s 
schools  were,  for  the  most  part,  built 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
and  they  were  wired  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  that  time.  With  the 
stronger  lights  now  being  used  and 
the  multitude  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment — everything  from  fish  aquar¬ 
iums  and  record  players  to  shop  tools 
and  cleaning  and  maintenance 
equipment — “our  meters  were  just 
jumping  off  the  wall,”  Daum  com¬ 
plains.  Fuses  kept  blowing  out,  in 
the  oddest  places  and  times,  and 
teachers  were  told  they  could  not 
use  certain  tyjjes  of  equipment. 

Most  of  such  problems  have  been 
corrected  at  considerable  expense, 
but  a  few  remain  to  plague  mainte¬ 
nance  men  from  time  to  time. 

Maintenance  and  day-to-day  up¬ 
keep  of  the  schools  is  further  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  contrasts  in  construction 
within  the  same  building.  Wooden 
floors  in  the  older  section  of  a  school 
require  different  care  from  the  as¬ 
phalt  tile  floors  in  the  newer  sections. 
When  worn,  the  tiles  can  be  easily 


replaced,  but  wooden  floors  pose  a 
more  difficult  problem.  Plaster  walls 
in  the  older  sections  have  been 
panted  over  so  many  times  that  it’s 
practically  impossible  to  paint  them 
again,  Daum  says,  while  painting  in 
the  newer  parts  is  greatly  reduced 
as  efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
as  little  exposed  painted  surface  as 
possible.  Extensive  use  of  cinder 
block  and  glazed  brick  cut  painting 
to  a  minimum,  he  explains. 

Daum  is  aware  that  even  if  he  had 
as  large  a  maintenance  staff  as  he 
could  ideally  use  and  all  the  money 
that  was  needed,  his  problems 
wouldn’t  be  solved  overnight.  But 
he’s  making  a  determined  effort  in 
both  manpower  and  finances  to  get 
the  maintenance  program  on  a 
sound  footing. 

As  a  first  step,  Daum  is  gradually 
initiating  a  preventive  maintenance 
plan,  rather  than  the  “pot  luck” 
method  that  has  been  used  up  to 


now.  Currently,  Abington  has  an  11- 
man  roving  maintenance  force  under 
the  supervision  of  maintenance  engi¬ 
neer  Nathan  S.  Trump.  The  force 
is  composed  of  specialists — a  roofer 
and  assistant,  an  electrician  and  as¬ 
sistant,  a  plumber,  a  temperature 
control  and  oil  burner  specialist,  two 
carpenters,  two  painters,  and  a  small 
hardware  man  who  caters  exclusively 
to  locks,  hinges  and  assorted  acces¬ 
sories. 

Both  the  roofer  and  the  small 
hardware  man  are  already  working 
on  a  preventive  maintenance  basis. 
The  latter  inspects  buildings  regu¬ 
larly,  making  a  complete  tour  about 
every  two  weeks.  Because  of  the  close 
inspections,  almost  all  emergencies 
in  this  area  have  been  eliminated  and 
practically  none  of  this  work  is  done 
by  requisition. 

The  roofer  has  also  been  on  a  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  schedule  for 
about  the  past  two  years.  Previously 


Tvio  types  of  heating  systems 
and  two  types  of  flooring  in 
the  same  school — which  re¬ 
quire  separate  maintenance  op- 
erations. 
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Maintenance  (continued) 

the  roofing  work  had  been  done  on  a 
contract  basis.  Although  Daum  finds 
the  short  term  cost  is  about  the  same, 
long  range  savings  are  likely  to  be 
considerable.  “Before,”  he  says, 
“when  the  roof  leaked,  we  called  the 
repairman.  Now  with  our  own  roofer, 
we  get  to  the  bad  spots  before  leaks 
occur  and  save  damage  and  aggrava¬ 
tion.” 

The  rest  of  the  program  is  done  on 


a  requisition  basis,  with  work  deter¬ 
mined  by  weekly  reports  submitted 
by  building  principals.  This  means 
that  work  is  dictated  by  what  goes 
wrong  and  the  principal’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  trouble,  Daum  ex¬ 
plains.  “Our  goal  is  to  catch  the 
trouble  before  emergencies  arise 
which  may  disrupt  the  educational 
program.”  The  men  can’t  work  on 
an  emergency  basis  eight  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a  week,  he  adds. 

But  before  the  day-to-day  program 


can  be  put  on  a  preventive  basis, 
Daum  says  that  more  men  and 
money  will  be  needed  to  break  the 
log-jam  of  daily  emergency  work 
that  has  accumulated.  A  second  car¬ 
penter  was  just  recently  hired,  and 
another  electrician,  a  plumber’s 
helper,  and  an  appliance  repairman 
are  particularly  needed  before  any 
further  changes  can  be  brought 
abbut. 

Search  for  a  workable  budget 

As  far  as  finances  are  concerned, 
Daum  has  been  ccmducting  a  lengthy 
campaign  for  adoption  of  a  more 
realistic  maintenance  budget.  “It  is 
inevitable  that  as  expenditures  in¬ 
crease  for  other  aspects  of  the  school 
budget  .  .  .  the  pressure  to  restrict 
the  maintenance  budget  becomes 
greater.  It  seems  more  important  to 
spend  dollars  for  teachers  and  books 
than  for  upkeep  of  buildings.”  Pre¬ 
liminary  budgets  are  often  brought 
“into  balance”  by  reducing  proposed 
maintenance  expenditures. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  Daum 
makes  two  recommendations: 

•  Discontinue  exclusive  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  maintenance  budget  as  a 
source  of  items  to  be  cut  for  budget 
balancing.  If  cuts  are  necessary,  they 
should  be  made  in  all  sections  of  the 
budget. 

•  Establish  a  floor  under  the  build¬ 
ing  maintenance  budget  based  on 
some  acceptable  percentage  relation¬ 
ship  between  building  replacement 
values  and  maintenance  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  would  p)ermit  advance 
planning  for  maintenance  to  begin 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year. 
Work  priorities  could  be  established 
based  on  information  at  hand  rather 
than  on  budget-balancing  considera¬ 
tions.  He  specifically  suggests  that 
the  budget  for  maintenance  of  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  shall  not  be  less 
than  1,75  percent  of  the  latest  re¬ 
placement  values  of  all  school  build¬ 
ings. 

If  these  recommendations  arc 
adopted,  Daum  believes  it  will  give 
the  maintenance  program  a  chance 
to  “really  get  set.”  Up  to  now,  the 
rapid  expansion  has  consumed  any 
spare  funds  for  the  building  and  re¬ 
modeling  program. 
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FOR  A  BRIGHTER... 
FUTURE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  arrival  of  the  new  space  age  makes  it 
urgently  necessary  to  expand  available 
astronomical  facilities  to  include  observa¬ 
tories  for  students  in  all  levels  of  education 
. . .  future  astronauts  are  now  being  taught 
in  our  schools  and  adequate  astronomical 
equipment  is  a  prime  requirement.  WrKe 
now  and  we  will  aid  you  in  selecting  equip¬ 
ment  for  your  installation. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY  DOMES 


INOOFIF>ORATmO 


1801  BROWNLEE  AVE.,  N.  8. 
CANTON  B,  OHIO 
Phon*  GL  B-83G1 
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OVERVIEW 


a  lesson  in  less  than  a  minute  with 


D  itt  0. 


0(!!/)  The  helping  hand  for  half  a  century 

sJ)ltto/ 


DITTO  has  more  than  60  Workbooks  covering  many  sub¬ 
jects,  practically  every  class— and  containing  pre-printed 
masters  of  daily  lessons.  To  use,  you  simply  tear  the  per¬ 
forated  lesson-master  out  of  the  Workbook  and  snap  it 
into  your  DITTO  Direct  Process  (spirit)  Duplicator.  In 
less  than  a  minute's  time,  you’ve  another  easy-to-read  lesson 
ready  to  pass  out  to  your  class.  It’s  that  simple — and  look 
what  it  does  for  learning:  all  DITTO  Workbooks  are 
edited  by  nationally  recognized  educators  to  make  learning 
more  complete,  more  interesting.  Give  DITTO  Workbooks 
— and  DITTO  Duplicators — a  try  in  your  school.  Get 
easier  teaching,  easier  learning!  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


DITTO,  INC. -3328  PRATT  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  4S.  ILLINOIS 
6«ntl«m«n:  Without  obligation,  pleaaa: 

□  Sand  aamplat  and  catalog  of  DITTO  WORKBOOKS 

□  Sand  additional  information  on  DITTO  BRAND 
SCHOOL  DUPLICATORS 

□  Arranga  a  DEMONSTRATION  in  my  achool 


School. 


.County. 
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DO  RESTRICTIVE 
POLICIES  CURB 
TEEN  MARRIAGES? 


High  school  marriages  have  been  steadily  increasing 
since  1940,  with  many  students  wishing  to  combine  mar¬ 
riage  and  a  high  school  education.  But  these  marriages 
are  presenting  school  administrators  with  the  problem  of 
determining  under  what  conditions,  if  any,  married 
students  may  continue  school. 

Some  schools  have  adopted  “tough”  policies,  keeping 
married  students  only  under  terms  of  probation  or  ex¬ 
clusion  from  extracurricular  activities;  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  of  these  policies  either  require  or  strongly 
urge  that  married  students  withdraw  altogether  from 
school. 

“Tough”  policies  combine  punitive  and  preventive 
measures,  the  main  idea  being  that  high  school  students 
should  not  “get  away”  with  their  marriages.  Preventive 
actions  focus  on  the  idea  that  students  contemplating 
marriage  may  not  go  through  with  their  plans  when  they 
realize  the  ensuing  consequences.  These  policies  proba¬ 
bly  reflect  the  fears  of  school  personnel  that  married 
students  will  divulge  details  of  their  sexual  life  to  un¬ 
married  students  or  that,  when  both  spouses  attend  the 
same  school,  there  might  be  excessive  displays  of  affec¬ 
tion.  It  is  maintained  that  these  actions  would  only  cause 
difficulties  in  relationships  among  the  unmarried  stu¬ 
dents. 

Yet  there  are  other  schools  that  apparently  discount 
the  values  of  “tough”  policies  and  are  willing  to  risk 
the  attendance  of  married  students.  What  are  the 
thought  processes  involved  here?  What  tyjje  of  policy 
has  greater  merit?  And  what  are  the  effects  of  these 
different  policies  on  high  school  marriage  rates? 

A  recent  surv'ey  of  Iowa  schools  tested  whether  or  not 
restrictive  attendance  policies  for  married  students  had 
any  effect  on  the  marriage  rates  at  these  schools.  The 
schools  were  categorized  by  the  degree  of  their  policies 
(from  restrictive  through  intermediate  to  permissive). 
The  survey  incorporated  the  10th,  1 1th  and  12th  grades, 
and  the  number  of  students  in  these  grades  who  married 
in  1958.  Results  in  the  accompanying  chart  show  the 
relationships  among  school  size,  restrictiveness  of  school 
policy  and  the  incidence  of  high  school  marriages. 

The  first  impression  the  chart  gives  is  that  marriages 
are  more  prevalent  among  high  school  girls  than  boys; 
these  figures  merely  reflect  the  usual  pattern  of  bride¬ 
groom  age  differences  in  the  United  States.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  girls  who  married  before  graduation  gen¬ 
erally  dated  and  subsequently  married  boys  who  were 
not  in  high  school;  only  12  percent  of  the  740  girls  rep¬ 
resented  married  high  school  boys. 

The  second  impression  is  that  school  size  and  policy 
restrictiveness  combine  in  ways  which  make  it  hard  to 
assert  that  restrictive  piolicies  are  successful  in  preventing 
or  minimizing  marriages.  For  the  total  number  of  girls. 
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Effect  of  policies  on  teen  marriages  by  degree  of  restrictiveness,  site  of  school  and  sex  of  students. 

Girls  Boys 


School  enrollment 

Most  restrictive: 

0-49 

50-99 

100-199 

200 

Average 

0-49 

50-99 

100-199 

200 

Average 

percent  having  one  or 
more  married  students 

20.0 

46.7 

77.8 

76.9 

50.0 

0.0 

13.6 

21.4 

62.5 

19.6 

Intermediate: 

percent  having  one  or 
more  married  students 

28.6 

61.0 

67.4 

77.8 

57.5 

6.5 

20.0 

12.1 

48.5 

19.5 

Non-restrictive: 

percent  having  one  or 
more  married  students 

41.7 

48.1 

75.0 

90.9 

61.3 

20.9 

18.6 

29.8 

69.2 

31.7 

50  percent  of  the  most  restrictive  schools  reported  at 
least  one  marriage  in  1958,  as  did  58  percent  of  inter¬ 
mediate  policy  schools  and  61  percent  of  the  nonre- 
strictive  schools.  This  percentage  pattern  was  observed 
in  schools  with  enrollments  of  less  than  50  to  ones  with 
200  or  more. 

The  mean  numbers  of  female  students  who  married  in 
1958  were  similar  within  each  enrollment  category,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  restrictiveness  of  attendance  policies.  The 
one  exception  occurred  among  schools  with  largest  en¬ 
rollments,  where  the  mean  number  of  married  girls  was 
about  equal  for  the  strictest  and  intermediate  policies 
(3.6  and  3.7,  respectively),  while  it  was  much  greater 
(6.8)  in  schools  with  no  attendance  limitations.  The 
means  for  the  total  group  of  schools  were  identical  for 
the  strict  and  intermediate  policies  (1.2).  Nonrestrictive 
schools  reported,  on  the  average,  about  one  more  mar¬ 
ried  female  student. 

It  is  evident  from  the  chart  that  policies  tend  to  be 
more  lenient  with  boys  than  with  girls.  Of  the  415 
schools  which  reported  all  the  necessary  data  for  girls, 
21  percent  were  restrictive,  41  percent  took  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stand  and  38  percent  had  no  restrictions.  Data 
on  boys  were  reported  by  388  schools,  of  which  14  jjer- 
cent  were  restrictive,  34  percent  intermediate  and  52 
percent  nonrestrictive. 

The  relationship  between  restrictiveness  and  frequency 
of  marriages  of  high  school  boys  was  slight  for  the  total 
group  of  schools.  The  mean  number  of  married  boys 
was  identical  for  restrictive  and  intermediate  schools 
(0.3).  A  greater  number  of  permissive  schools  reported 
one  or  more  high  school  husbands;  however,  the  mean 
number  of  married  students  (0.5),  was  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  more  strict  schools. 

Schools  with  small  enrollments  and  restrictive  policies 
reported  no  male  marriages;  of  the  intermediate  schools, 
6.5  percent  reported  one  or  more  marriages.  Small,  non¬ 
restrictive  schools  had  at  least  one  marriage  among  male 
students.  But  mean  differences  were  small:  0.0,  0.1  and 
0.3  for  strict,  intermediate  and  permissive  schools,  re¬ 
spectively. 

In  the  larger  schools,  the  mean  number  of  married 
boys  was  not  substantially  different  among  the  three 


policy  levels.  Fewest  marriages  were  reptorted  by  inter¬ 
mediate  policy  schoeJs. 

The  survey  indicates  that  restrictive  policies  are  not 
successful  in  preventing  or  even  curtailing  high  school 
marriages.  Actually  this  is  not  surprising.  Students  who 
have  decided  to  marry  aren’t  likely  to  be  dissuaded  by 
the  threat  of  being  barred  from  school.  Also,  additional 
statistics  obtained  in  this  study  revealed  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  girls  and  about  80  percent  of  the 
boys  who  married  were  involved  in  pre-marital  preg¬ 
nancies.  To  the  extent  that  these  marriages  were  not 
freely  planned,  school  policies  would  be  irrelevant  to 
the  decisions  reached  by  the  young  people  and  their 
parents. 

In  Iowa  and  many  other  states,  attorney  generals  have 
presented  opinions  regarding  this  attendance  policy- 
situation.  Actually,  automatic  suspension  of  married  stu¬ 
dents  generally  has  no  legal  basis.  Restrictive  policies,  in 
addition  to  being  illegal  or  extralegal,  have  little  effect 
on  marriage  rates,  anyway;  if  they  are  to  be  kept,  they 
must  be  justihed  on  other  grounds. 

The  present  survey  relates  only  to  marriage  rates,  not 
to  administrative  concern  about  the  effects  married  stu¬ 
dents  might  have  on  their  classmates.  It  hardly  seems 
likely,  though,  that  married  students  who  are  serious 
enough  about  their  education  to  want  to  6nish  high 
school  are  going  to  present  major  discipline  or  behavior 
problems.  There  have  always  been  sufficient  grounds  for 
expelling  disorderly  students;  troublesome  married  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

Adopting  restrictive  policies  penalizes  students  who 
freely  elect  to  marry  or  who  are  involved  in  a  pregnancy 
and  decide  to  marry.  Long-range  trends  in  American 
marriage  patterns  indicate  that  young  people  are  marry¬ 
ing  at  an  earlier  age.  As  a  result,  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  more  and  more  high  school  students 
marrying,  all  of  whom  cannot  be  refused  an  education. 
We  are  also  faced  with  updating  our  views  on  sex  and 
human  nature,  which  are  largely  responsible  for  mis¬ 
apprehensions  regarding  the  behavior  of  married  stu¬ 
dents.  In  arriving  at  policy  decisions,  therefore,  we  have 
to  consider  the  value  and  fairness  of  an  educatioii  for 
married  students  as  well  as  for  the  bulk  of  our  youth. 
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folding  gates 

Acorn  Wire  and  Iron  Works 
N(W  YORK  ■  CHICAGO  •  lOS  ANOIKS 


...  and 

reasonable/  too! 


rire  mesh  partitions 

Acorn  Wire  and  Iron  Works 
HtW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  lOS  AHGIUS 


MASTER  KEY 

I  COMBINATION 


For  Staging  that's  . . . 

VERSATILE,  ECONOMICAL,  DRAMATIC 


These  sturdy,  high  security  locks 
use  a  new  type  master  key,  not 
duplicable  on  key  machines,  for 
proper  and  maximum 

protection.  They  feature  "click* 
ing”  combinations,  no  need  to 
read,  just  count  clicks  and  open 

I  —even  in  the  dark. 

Similar  non-matfer  key  loch,  No.  30/1,  OYoilahle. 

Gougler  iKks  are  used  by:  Seward  Park  High,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Parkway  Jr.  High,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.; 
Baldwin  High,  Pittsburgh;  and  many  others.  Free 
records  of  combinations  with  all  orders. 

'*  Write  tor  tample,  prices  and  3  years  credit  plan. 

Ce  Le  GOUGLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  COe 

n  1  Lake  St.  Kent,  Ohio 


CURTAINS 
DRAPERIES 
FLATS 
DROPS 

Our  Curved  Cyclorama  Track 
converts  your  stage  to  any  size 
area  you  need  —  or  clears  the 
stage  for  use  as  a  gymnasium. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  contultetion  or  additional  information 

diaries 

D*pt.  0-3 

Pittsburgh 


Let  us  design  a  modern,  dra¬ 
matic  stage  setting  that  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  adapted  to 
your  every  need. 


TRACK  •  UGHTS 
HARDWARE 
RIGGING 


•  SEATS 

•  BACKS 

•  TOPS 


for  worn  or  damaged 


ANY  SIZE  •  ANY  STYLE 


Wnite  Compl»ie  2>etaUd.  and 


Acorn  Wire  and  Iron  Works 

4940  S.  Kllbourn  Avenue  •  Chicago  32  •  LUdlew  S-0600 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES 

101  Pork  Avenue  1709  W.  Eighth  Street 

_  MUrroy  Hill  9-7370  _ HUbberd  3-4747 _ 


WARVEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 
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WANTED 


Z  more 


tools  for  education 


Last  month  in  our  “Tools  for  Education”  insert  we  asked 
a  few  educators  and  architects  to  tell  us  what  tools  not 
yet  invented  they  would  like  to  find  in  the  marketplace. 
The  wealth  of  suggestions  in  response  to  the  call  makes 
us  wonder  about  this  technological  age!  Here  are  19 
more,  courtesy  IV.  W.  Caudill,  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Jr., 
Harold  Gores,  Harold  Howe,  Lawrence  Perkins  and 
Peter  Tarapata.  And  we’ll  continue  the  list  next  month. 

— Ed. 


Tips  to  manufacturers — school  people  would  like  to 
find  these  tools  available: 

•  A  sanitary  wall  surface  to  which  lipstick,  piencil 
marks  and  dust  will  not  adhere. 

•  An  overhead  projector  that  will  give  a  6'  x  6'  picture 
at  a  6'  projection  distance,  plus  a  teacher’s  desk  with 
such  a  projector  built  in. 

•  A  resilient  floor  material  dense  enough  to  resist  dirt. 

•  Short  science  Aims  which  can  be  shown  separately 
or  be  clipped  together  and  shown  in  any  combination. 

•  Thin-line  china  marking  pencils  for  overhead  pro¬ 
jector  transparencies. 

•  A  typewriter  typeface  of  large  size  for  making  labels 
for  library  books  and  film  transparencies. 

•  A  microprojector  that  can  be  used  in  a  lighted  room 
with  an  image  clear  enough  for  30  students. 

•  “Reflex”  copy  paper  that  can  be  hand  pressed  over 
material  to  be  copied — duplication  without  machines. 


In  place  of  chalkdust,  the  architects  offer  (and  illus¬ 
trate)  the  following  suggestions: 


•  Use  scrolls  of  paper  that 
unwind  across  the  teaching 
wall,  to  be  written  on  with 
crayons,  pens,  pencils,  etc. 

•  Make  a  wall  hung  audio-visual  screen  (whose 
brightness  can  be  adjusted  so  that  no  room  darkening 
is  needed)  on  which  the  teacher  could  reproduce  her 
own  material  through  a  small  electronic  desk  set. 

•  Design  an  electronic  wall  panel  on  which  maps, 
charts  or  written  material  can  be  shown  by  operating  a 
control  box,  eliminating  roller  maps. 

Use  overhead 

‘NolUTiOU 
(MIU- 


projection  from  the 
teacher’s  desk  to  a 
projection  wall. 


•  Design  an  electronic  “blackboard” — a  wall  surface 
with  electroluminescent  coating,  to  be  written  on  with  an 
electronic  pencil,  with  erase  and  brightness  controls. 

Attention  university,  foundation  and  county  officials: 

•  Outfit  truck  trailers 
with  specialized  labora¬ 
tory  equipment,  that  can 
be  “plugged  into”  and 
shared  by  various  schools. 


Architects  and  builders  take  note: 

•  Design  an  auditorium  with  an  entirely  adjustable 
floor  and  with  lights  and  curtains  on  travelling  beams 
and  with  all  seating  movable. 

•  Put  ceilings  to  work:  use  them  for  hanging  displays 
and  equipment,  and  for  storing  temporary  partitions, 
projection  equipment,  books  and  records. 


and  snow-free  with  radiant  ceiling  panels. 


out”  unwanted  sound  waves  electronically. 

•  Try  putting  a  4-classroom  cluster  under  a  geodesic 
dome. 
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GYMNASIUM 


WITH  RECESSED  HASPS 


A  CASTER  ASSEMBLY 
Made  to  fit  any  single  or  double 
rack,  may  be  added  or  removed  at  any  time. 


Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features: 


1,  Rigid  twin- post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger. 


2.  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

3.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can't  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury,  (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 


plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 


STORAGE  k 
SHELVING  ^ 

with  patented 
twin-post  corners 


AND 

LIBRARY 

SHELVING 

with  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  furnished  In 
any  size  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  Baked  enamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 


*No  extra  charge 
You  don't  pay  a  premium  for  odd- sizes 
when  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

517  LOWRY  AVENUE  N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS  18.  MINN. 


College  chemistry 
course  on  film 


Akron,  Ohio — Believing  films  to  be 
one  answer  to  the  problem  of  ex¬ 
panding  enrollments  and  faculty 
shortages  in  our  colleges,  Thomas 
Sumner,  head  of  the  University  of 
Akron’s  department  of  chemistry, 
recently  completed  a  series  of  30 
color  movies,  covering  a  year’s  labo¬ 
ratory’  work  in  freshman  chemistry 
for  non-chemistry  majors. 

After  three  semesters  of  testing, 
the  films  have  been  included  in  the 
school’s  regular  curriculum.  Some 
of  them  are  also  being  used  to  com¬ 
plement  laboratory  work  for  fresh¬ 
man  chemistry  majors. 

The  University  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
expects  its  day  student  enrollment  of 
2,500  to  double  by  1970.  Dr.  Sum¬ 
ner  estimates  that  substituting  films 
for  laboratory  work  normally  per¬ 
formed  by  freshman  engineering 
students  taking  general  chemistry’ 
will  save  630  man-hours  a  year. 

“That’s  roughly  the  equivalent  of 
one  full-time  instructor  released  for 
more  productive  educational  activi¬ 
ties,”  says  Dr.  Sumner,  “and  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  about  $7,000  a  year.”  Dr. 
Sumner  also  foresees  savings  in  lab 
space,  equipment  and  chemicals. 

Dr.  Sumner  decided  to  make  the 
films  after  a  search  for  a  ready¬ 
made  product  proved  fruitless.  Natu¬ 
rally,  economy  was  a  prime  consid¬ 
eration.  Total  cost  of  the  30  films 
was  about  $30,000,  of  which  $23,000 
came  from  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education.  The  bal¬ 
ance  was  covered  by  the  university. 

Actual  production  of  the  films  was 
kept  as  simple  as  possible.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  using  a  single  system — or 


Akron  freshmen  view  lab  experiment. 


optical— sound  track  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  than  adding  a 
sound  track  to  the  completed  film. 

“Doing  the  sound  at  the  same 
time  as  the  filming  made  it  a  bit  hard 
on  the  narrator,”  Dr.  Sumner  says. 
“However,  the  realism  of  clinking 
glassware,  bubbling  liquids  and  small 
explosions  more  than  compensates 
for  lack  of  a  perfect  lecture.” 

Filming  time  for  each  lab  experi¬ 
ment  ran  from  seven  to  nine  hours, 
including  the  dry  run.  Each  final 
product  runs  approximately  25  min¬ 
utes.  Actual  running  time  was  cut 
by  excluding  normal  laboratory  time 
delays.  An  average  of  1,200  feet  of 
film  was  used  for  each  experiment. 

“Many  of  the  filmed  chemical  re¬ 
actions  may  be  seen  more  clearly 
than  some  'live’  reactions,”  says  Dr. 
Sumner.  “We  were  able  to  show  sub¬ 
tle  color  changes  that  normally  are 
difficult  to  distingubh.” 

Dr.  Sumner  and  his  co-workers 
say  students  liked  the  film  series  for 
a  number  of  reasons:  1)  they  spent 
less  than  half  as  much  time  in  lab 
sessions;  2)  they  did  not  have  to 
search  for  chemicals;  and  3)  they  did 
not  have  to  wait  long  periods  to  see 
final  results  of  their  experiments. 

The  University  of  Akron  hopes  to 
have  reprints  of  the  chemistry  films 
available  soon.  Coronet  Films  will 
handle  sales  and  distribution. 

Those  associated  with  the  project 
feel  the  series  is  not  only  valuable  in 
itself,  but  has  opened  up  other  vistas. 
Plans  are  already  underway  to  in- 
\estigate  the  possibility  of  using  films 
in  other  subjects  such  as  nursing  bi¬ 
ology'  and  microbiology. 
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OVERVIEW 


^  M«ister.^ 


COMBINATION  PADLOCKS 


BETTER  PROTECTION 

Proved  strongest  by  tests  of  independent  laboratories 
.  .  .  Stainless  steel  case,  rugged  steel  locking  latch  .  . . 
Specially  designed  for  rough  school  use. 

TIME-TESTED 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  school  systems  as  well 
as  thou.sands  of  individual  schools  .  .  .  Backed  by 
master’s  world-wide  reputation  for  unsurpassed 
quality  and  service. 

SELF-FINANCING  PURCHASE  PLAN 

No  school  funds  involved  .  .  .  No  budget  allocation 
necessary. 

FASTER  DELIVERY 

No  waiting,  no  delay  .  .  .  The  tremendous  production 
capacity  of  the  world’s  largest  padlock  producer  en¬ 
ables  MASTER  to  fill  any  size  order  promptly. 


No.  1500 

Two  Year  Guarantee 


Same 

has  L  Vi 

own  —  B  ^  g  ^  |K  ^PH 

one  key 

every 

Write  for 

{faster  Jock  Company.  Milwaukee  45,  Wis.  •  UJoxHAi-  LoA^eMz  'PcJJLiyck^ 

Morch,  I960  77 


PLANNED  CREATIVITY 

Teaching  is  the  Art  of  planning  and  directing  the  creative  energies  of  our  children.  Whether  it  be  the  modeling  of  ceramics... conjugating  a 
Latin  verb... or  solving  a  problem  in  Algebra— children  today  benefit  from  advanced  teaching  methods  and  tools.  And,  they  benefit,  too, 
when  forward-thinking  school  management  specifies  classroom  furniture  that  reflects  planned  creativity  in  its  scientific  design  and 
manufacture.  For  example,  the  Virco  #410  Study  Top  Combination  Desk  shown  here  has  already  achieved  acceptance  among  school 
administrators  everywhere.  For  information  on  Virco's  complete  line  of  school  furniture  for  kindergarten  through  college,  send  for  our  new 
full-color  catalog  with  complete  specifications.  Write;  Virco  Mfg.  Corporation,  Dept.  B-3,  P.O.  Box  44846,  Station  H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


VIRCO 


OV.24S 


THE  STEREO  TWINS 


NEWCOMB  Models  AV  610  AM  and 
AV-IOOOFM  are  transformer- powered 
AM  and  FM  table  model  radios  with 
identical  output  and  speaker  systems. 
They  form  a  perfectly  balanced  team 
for  reproducing  AM-FM  stereo  simul¬ 
casts.  yet  each  can  be  used  individu¬ 
ally  for  receiving  monophonic  broad¬ 
casts.  Each  hasa  lOwatt  Bi-coupled* 
output  systam  and  9"  oval,  dual 


NOWI 

CLASSROOM 

RADIOS 

AS  RUGGED  AS 

NEWCOMB 

PHONOGRAPHS 
AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

PLAYERS 

At  last!  radios  designed  specifically  for  classroom 
uae...ruggedized  by  Newcomb  for  year-in-and- 
year-out  academic  duty . . .  dependable,  minimum- 
maintenance  instruments  for  current  events, 
civics,  history,  and  music  instruction . . .  Newcomb 


radios  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  So  much 
quality  has  never  before  been  concentrated  in  so 
compact  a  package.  The  audio  excellence  of  these 
units  surpasses  most  console  models,  yet  even  the 
largest  Newcomb  radio  is  light  enough  to  be 
easily  carried  by  one  person.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  intelligibility  and  coverage.  High 
fidelity  component  parts  and  highly  effective 
controls,  combined  with  careful  matching  of 
loudspeakers  and  amplifiers  for  optimum  acoustic 
efficiency,  result  in  teaching  tools  of  the  highest 
order. . . tools  which  add  interest,  variety,  and 
drama  to  classroom  instruction.  All  Newcomb  radios 


MUSIC  ROOM  MODEL  AV-1003FM  it 
•  transformtr-powprtd  tibit  model 
FM  radio  that  combinet  t  12  watt 
Bi-Coupled*.  inverae-fetdback-eon- 
trollad  output  ayatem  with  a  two-way, 
three-driver  apeaker  ayatem  for  ex¬ 
ceptionally  accurate,  smooth  tound 
reproduction  and  greatly  improved 
distribution.  Loudspeaker  comple¬ 
ment  includes  two  big  9"  oval,  dual 
cone  drivers  for  low  and  medium  fre¬ 
quency  reproduction  and  a  3'^* 
tweetar  to  give  crisp,  clean  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  top  end  of  the  audio 
spectrum. 


AM-FM  MODEL  AFM-ISOO  ia  a  hand¬ 
some,  powerful  classroom  radio  for 
receiving  either  AM  or  FM  broadcasts. 
It  has  a  sliderula  type  dial,  tuning 
eye.  IS  watt  push-pull  amplifier  and 
9'  oval,  dual  cone  speaker. 


ECONOMICAL  MODEL  AM  500  is  a 
safe,  transformer-powered,  high  per¬ 
formance  AM  radio  that  ia  extremely 
rugged  yet  weight  only  10  pounds. 


have  crackproof  plywood  cabinets  covered  with  washable, 
scratch-resistant,  gray  fabrikoid.  Speakers  are  protected  by 
cinnamon  brown,  kickproof,  perforated  metal  grills.  Antennas  are 
built  in.  A.  C.  power  cord  stores  neatly  on  the  back.  Dials  are 
lighted  and  have  conelrad  markings.  Output  jacks  permit  use  with 
Newcomb  Headphone  Listening  Center  accessory  and  also 
connecting  the  radio  to  a  central  sound  system.  Transformer 
powered  for  safety,  Newcomb  radios  are  U.  L.  approved. 
Like  Newcomb  phonographs,  stereo  tape  recorders,  transcription 
players  and  public  address  systems,  Newcomb  Classroom 
Radios  are  truly  an  astute  investment  in  lasting  quality. 

BID  SPECIFICATIONS  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL 

I  NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  CO..  Dept.  S-3 

t  6824  Lexington  Avenue,  Hollywood  38,  California 
I 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  complete  description  of 

I 

I  □  AM  radios  □  FM  radios  □  Copies  of  bid  specifications 

I 
I 

I  name _  - _ 

I 

I  title  or  department _ _ 

I 

J  address - -  .  . 
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OVERVIEW 


Language 
instruction 
made  visual 

An  educational  television  producer 
has  demonstrated  how  lant’uac'es 
can  be  taught  visually  on  a  tv  sc  reen. 

“Language  has  not  lx*en  consid¬ 
ered  a  “tv  natural,’  as  is  a  lab  science 
course,  replete  with  opportunities 
for  demonstrations  and  visualiza¬ 
tions,”  C.  Wesley  Lambert,  tv  pro¬ 
duction  supers  isor  for  the  University 
of  Texas,  told  educators  at  a  recent 
seminar  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Broadcasters. 

The  challenge  offered  the  tv  pro¬ 
duction  crew  and  language  educator, 
therefore,  he  explained,  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  and  different  techniques 
for  demonstrating  or  visualizing  the 
\erbal  material. 

Classroom  lecture  situations,  he 
said,  lack  visual  impact  and  fail  to 
utilize  fully  the  potentially  excellent 
teaching  t(X)l  of  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision.  To  achiese  its  goals,  closed- 
circuit  TV  instruction  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  must  employ  special  effects 
and  display  devices  that  far  outreach 
the  mode  of  a  typical  cla.ssrtx)m  lec¬ 
ture  situation. 

Mr.  Lambert  illustrated  his  stand 
by  describing  the  programming  of 
an  upper  division  German  course 
presented  at  the  University  of  Texas 
via  closed-circuit  television. 

“We  used  a  conventional  instruc¬ 
tional  setting,”  he  said,  “consisting  of 
three  major  visual  displays:  a  four 
by  six-foot  green  surfaced  chalk¬ 
board;  a  30  by  40-inch  interchange¬ 
able  display  area;  and  a  ‘conjuga- 


C.onjufiation  chart  used  for  TV  lesson. 


tion’  chart.”  These  displays  were  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  instructor  had 
equal  access  to  each. 

The  30  by  40-inch  interchange¬ 
able  area  was  actually  three  display 
areas  in  one:  a  magnetic  board;  a 
black  super  area;  and  a  rear  projec¬ 
tion  screen.  All  of  these  areas  were 
available  for  use  in  any  given  pro¬ 
gram. 

'I'he  magnetic  board  was  used  to 
show  word  order  in  German  sen-  I 
tences.  Vocabular\-  words  were  | 
printed  in  72  fxiint  type  on  individ-  | 
ual  cards  attached  to  magnets.  The  : 
rapid,  flexible  and  graphic  manner  | 
in  which  the  magnetized  words  j 
could  be  rearranged  made  it  a  natu-  I 
ral  for  showing  the  intricacies  of  ] 
German  sentence  structure,  he  said. 

Mr.  Lambert  put  particular  stress  | 
on  the  “conjugation”  chart  or  board. 
The  inflectional  nature  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  was  shown  graphically  ! 
on  this  device.  “Changing  endings  on 
nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives  were 
not  only  shown  on  the  chart,  but 
shown  changing”  he  said. 

Changes  in  word  endings  were 
demonstrated  by  adjusting  movable 
strips  on  which  the  suffi.\es  were 
printed.  The  appropriate  endings 
were  thus  brought  into  view.  Word 
stems,  horizontally  aligned  with 
their  proper  sets  of  endings,  ap¬ 
peared  on  stationary  overlay  cards.  | 
\Vindows  cut  in  the  overlay  card 
were  used  to  reveal  appropriate  let-  j 
ter  changes  within  the  stem. 


OV-246 

FERROX 


Prevents 
Slipping 
and  Falling 


EASY  TO  APPLY 


LOW  COST*  LONG  LASTING 

Millions  of  tiny,  sharp,  abrasive  par¬ 
ticles  in  Ferrox  provide  safe  footing 
even  when  covered  by  grease,  oil, 
water,  or  metal  or  wood  chips — falls 
and  accidents  are  prevented. 

Not  only  Mool  for  shops,  but  usod 
in  showor  stalls,  drossing  room 
oroos,  and  around  swimming 
pools. 

Ferrox  can  be  easily  troweled  into 
place.  It  permanently  adheres  to 
wood,  metal  and  concrete  and  is  un¬ 
harmed  by  oils  and  chemicals.  Just 
a  thin  coating  is  necessary  for  long, 
trouble-free  life.  Less  than  Ms”  thick, 
and  therefore  does  not  cause  trip 
hazard  as  you  approach  safety  mat. 

Ferrox  can  be  quickly  applied 
without  disrupting  schedules  or 
classes.  The  cost  is  low — one  gallon 
covers  approximately  35  sq.  ft. 

The  Navy  uses  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  to  prevent  slippingon  their  ships. 

Availabl#  In  four  colors— black, 
rod,  groy  or  groon.  Writ#  today 
for  Forrox  bullotin,  Dopt  30. 

AMERICAN  ABRASIVE 
METALS  COMPANY 

464  COIT  ST..  IRVINGTON  1 1.  N.  J. 
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OV.247  ! 

HARPER  BOOKS  FOR  I 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND 
ACCOUNTING:  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PROCEDURES 

By  SAM  B.  TIDWELL,  C.P.A.  Director. 
Institute  of  Accounting  Research,  Michigan 
College  of  Mining  and  Technology.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  guide  for  school  business  officials 
that  will  help  them  to  improve  and  stand¬ 
ardize  their  performance  in  accounting  for 
the  billions  of  dollars  spent  annually  by 
school  districts.  $7.50 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

By  ROBERT  E.  WILSON,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Educational  Administration,  Tem¬ 
ple  University.  Foreword  by  JOHN  GUY 
FOWLKES.  A  candid  analysis  of  what  the 
superintendent  actually  does  and  the  myriad 
problems  he  faces,  including  those  seldom 
discussed  in  professional  literature.  $4.50 

At  your  bookstore  or  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.  Y.  16 


LINE 


OV-24« 


'WHEREVER 


CHILDREN  PLAY 


Hecreation  equipment  with 
engineered  safety  to  meet 
the  most  rigid  requirements. 


•  Playground  Equipment 

•  Indoor  Basketball  Backstops  , 

•  Swimminf;  Pool  Equipment 

I-iterature  for  each  line  avail¬ 
able  on  request — please  specify. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  " 


RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT  CORP 

Dept.  0-260  —  724  W,  8th  St. 
Anderson,  Indiana 


Hastings  kindergarten  class  is  on  camera  for  “Blackboard.” 


Tv  proves  a  p/r  tool 


Hastings,  Neb. — When  a  survey 
showed  that  some  20,000  viewers 
tuned  in  to  Blackboard,  our  public 
information  program  telecast  over  a 
local  station,  we  knew  we  had  tapped 
the  right  tool  in  our  plan  to  increase 
the  flow  of  information  on  educa¬ 
tion  to  local  communities. 

Our  program  began  two  years  ago 
when  the  board  and  administration 
of  the  Hastings  school  system  joined 
with  the  neighboring  system  of 
Grand  Island  to  explore  the  ptossi- 
bilities  of  television  as  a  new  public 
relations  medium.  Representatives  of 
the  local  station  khas  were  as  eager 
to  make  their  facilities  available  for 
the  venture  as  we  were  to  use  them. 
Prime  evening  time  of  7:00  to  7:30 
was  allotted  on  alternate  weeks  and 
given  as  a  public  service  without 
charge.  Coordinating  work  was  done 
by  jjersonnel  from  both  schools  and 
the  station. 

The  twelve  programs  that  were 
presented  in  our  first  Blackboard 
series  covered  these  topics;  the  role 
of  the  board  of  education;  adult  ed¬ 
ucation;  mathematics;  special  edu¬ 
cation;  physical  education;  terminal 
education;  reading;  counseling  and 


By  Merrill  R.  Penney,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  Public 
Schools. 


guidance;  junior  high  school;  sci¬ 
ence;  social  studies;  and  curriculum. 
These  were  intentionally  broad  in 
scope  in  order  to  give  the  patrons  an 
overall  school  picture.  Response  was 
enthusiastic.  Parents  and  other  citi¬ 
zens  urged  that  the  program  be  con¬ 
tinued,  some  suggesting  other  topics 
they  would  like  to  see  covered  on  fu¬ 
ture  programs. 

Blackboard  has  now  been  stepped 
up  with  a  third  school  partner, 
Kearney,  and  a  once-a-week  fonnat. 
The  scope  of  the  programs  has  been 
narrowed  so  that  we  might  pinjxiint 
specific  portions  of  subject  matter 
areas. 

In  addition  to  being  an  excellent 
public  relations  medium  for  giving 
the  public  an  insight  into  school 
problems,  Blackboard  has  given 
added  impetus  to  the  improvement 
of  instruction  in  all  areas  in  the 
three  participating  schools.  Teachers 
and  students,  whether  participating 
in  the  programs  or  viewing  them  at 
home,  have  been  helped  to  see  the 
continuity  in  the  subject  fields  as 
developed  through  grade  levels,  from 
kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade. 
It  has  also  brought  teachers  together 
in  morale  building  situations  by  en¬ 
abling  them  to  see  the  value  of  their 
work  as  it  is  used  by  other  teachers 
in  higher  grade  levels. 
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OVERVIEW 


&CORK  Bulletins 


Jtffersan  Terrace  elementary  School 
Baton  Route,  La.;  Architect:  T.  A.  Broussard 


OV.271 

WE’D  LIKE  TO  SHOW  YOU 
THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  OUR  NEW  BUILDING 


^.<t^7oyzo/nica/ 

TtLtSCOPfS 


OtfliCATID  TO  TH£ 

pheswvation 

Of  TMC 

WORD 


featuring 

SPACE  K-4 

DELUXE 


'  •'tTHUOKJOK  BiNDtUY 

L  C  SlUt^T.MCsinf,, 


•  EQUATORIAL 
MOUNT 

•  PORTABLE 

•  STURDY  STEEL 
PEDESTAL 

•  5  BY  45  INCH 
SEAMLESS 
ALUMINUM 
TUBE 

•  4V'4  inch 
APERTURE 

•  3  EYEPIECES 

•  50-100-200 
POWER 

•  6  POWER 
FINDER 


$98.50 

COMPLETELY 

ASSEMBLED 


The  words  carved  into 
this  durable  Bedford  Stone 
were  carefully  chosen  and  are 
symbolic  of  the  purpose  which  has  been  the  force 
guiding  this  organization  to  its  place  of  eminence  in  the 
Library  Binding  Industry.  Our  new  home  is  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  written  word  by  building  books  which 
endure.  That’s  why  your  best  investment  is  Bound-to- 
Stay- Bound  Prebound  Books. 


American  mode.  12  models  ovail- 
able  to  10  inch  aperture  with 
clock  drives.  Free  technical  ossist- 
ance  to  schools.  Write  for  16  page 
catalog. 


SPACER  INSTRUMENT  CO 


wanu'aCTubMS  Of  ' 

BOUND  tO-STAT  BOVNO  MfBOUNO  BOO«S 
JACKSONVIUI.  KDNOlS 


1130  SEMBLINC  AVENUE 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


QUALITT...PLRMANENCYat  LOW  COST!  Claridge 
continues  to  modernize  and  improve  chalkboard 
and  bulletin  board  manufacturing  in  step  with  new 
educational  demands.  36  years  experience  concen¬ 
trated  on  ONE  purpose:  the  finest  chalkboards  and 
bulletin  boards  with  greatest  educational  value. 
Schools  and  architects  around  the  world  name 
CLARIDGE  to  define  their  standard  of  quality. 


NEW  I  Full  Color  Catalog 

Larftr,  many  rtal  colors,  moro  Ootoil 
to  holp  you  solvo 
roplacomcnt,  roMOdoliof,  or  now 
buildini  problems.  You'll  find 
much  helpful  informotion. 


wIVIOSB  PRODUCTS  and  Equipmant  / 

HARRISON,  ARKANSAS 

Q  Plooto  tend  Q  Send  samplot  or  additional 
cololog  230  data  on  items  circled  below: 

1  Ourscito  Cholkboords  in  Seven  9  Cliridio  Factory  Boiit  Cholk- 

Colors  boards  end  BoUotin  Boards 

2  Grapholito  Cholkboords  10  Cloridfo  Woshoblo 

3  ksbostKito  Cholkboords  Cholkboords 

4  Horizontal  Slidini  Cholkboords  11  Vertical  Slidini  Cholkboords 

5  Vitracito  Porcoloin  Enomol  12  Cloridgo  Ravorsibla  Cholk- 

Chalkbeords  boards  and  Bullotin  Boards 

8  Durastool  Chalkboards  in  13  Extrudod  Aluminum  Display 
Stvtn  Colors  and  Trophy  Casts 

7  Fobricorb  Fabric  Surfaca  14  Extruded  Aluminum  Bulletin 
Bulletin  Boards  Board 

I  Extruded  Aluminum  Chalkboard  IS  Claridfo  Swing  loot  Display 
and  Corkboard  Trim  Boards 


NOW! 


A 

PLASTIC 

FLOOR 


BUFFING! 


NATIONAL  CHEMSEARCH 

Works  wonders!  New  Plex-I-Gloss  floor  finish  especially  designed  for 
heavily  trafficked  floors.  Plex-I-Gloss  saves  time  and  maintenance  dollars 
with  one-step  application  . . .  long-wearing  protection  that  requires  no 
buffing!  Lasts  longer  than  ordinary 

finishes _ easily  maintained  with  a 

treated  dust  mop. 


For  on-the-spot  assistance,  see  your 
National  Chemsearch  representative. 
Well  trained,  experienced  in  dealing  with 
your  kind  of  problems  . . .  backed  by  one 
of  the  finest  research  staffs  in  the 
industry. 


Leader  in 
Chemical  Research 
—  Since  1919 


CHEmSEflHCH. 

OAiUS  •  LOS  ANG£l£S 
ST.  LOUIS  •  NEW  YOKK 
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OVERVIEW 


Spanish  and  the  scales  are  explained  to  viewers  in  Muscogee. 

Music,  language  instruction 
on  open-circuit  tv 


Columbus,  Ga. — Last  summer,  the 
Geori^ia  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  as  part  of  its  plan  to  develop 
a  statewide  television  network  for 
educational  programming,  offered 
the  Muscogee  County  school  system 
the  opportunity  of  sending  two 
teachers  to  a  television  workshop. 

Teachers  in  the  fields  of  music  and 
foreign  language  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  school  officials’  feeling  that 
these  two  areas  of  study  could  benefit 
most  from  teles  ised  instruction. 

The  regular  music  program  in  the 
Muscogee  County  system  called  for 
sfjecial  music  teachers  to  get  around 
to  classrooms  once  each  week,  and 
sometimes  less  often.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  television,  pupils  now  have 
music  almost  daily. 

Foreign  language  was  taught  in  the 
high  school  grades  in  the  Muscogee 
system,  but  not  in  the  elcmentars- 
school.  Television  now  provides  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  with  foreign 
language  experiences. 

.School  officials  were  so  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  workshop  that 
they  approached  the  managers  of 
two  local  television  stations  w’ith 
requests  for  public  service  time. 

The  station  officials  of  wrbl-tv 
and  WTVM  generously  provided  time 
slots  of  15  minutes  each  to  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  school  officials  re¬ 
leased  the  two  teachers  from  other 
duties  for  sufficient  time  to  prepare 

By  James  Y.  Moultrie,  director  of  in¬ 
struction,  Muscogee  County  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  Columbus,  Go. 


and  present  their  television  lessons. 

Both  television  programs  use  re¬ 
source  people  from  the  school  s\-stem 
and  the  community.  Regular  teach¬ 
ers  also  appear  as  guests,  and  visitors 
with  special  talents  enrich  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  demonstrate  relationships 
among  subject  areas. 

Response  to  the  programs  has  been 
encouraging.  Laymen  and  school  folk 
alike  have  indicated  the  project 
should  be  continued  and  expanded. 
Schools  in  outlying  areas,  where 
music  and  language  teachers  are  not 
available,  are  enthusiastically  receiv¬ 
ing  the  programs. 

The  Muscogee  County  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  decided  that  television:  1) 
enriches  educational  expreriences  for 
children;  2)  employs  the  talents  of 
superior  teachers  to  better  advan¬ 
tage;  and  3)  gives  parents  a  better 
understanding  of  the  objectives  of 
education. 

As  proof  of  the  effect  of  television 
on  parents’  attitudes,  school  officials 
report  that  parents  have  changed 
lunch  schedules  in  order  to  be  at 
home  for  the  Spanish  and  music  les¬ 
sons.  Parent-teacher  groups  have  also 
pitched  in  with  projects  to  provide 
television  receivers  for  schools. 

Teachers  and  school  officials  are 
now  enthusiastically  planning  for 
more  effective  use  of  educational 
television.  Their  plans  include  wider 
use  of  commercial  stations,  develop-  j 
ment  of  a  statewide  educational  tele¬ 
vision  network,  and  development  of  1 
a  local  station  as  part  of  this  network,  j 


OV-2S1 


For  binding  office  records,  letters, 
work  sheets,  blueprints,  scrapbooks, 

photos  and  papers  of  all  types.  So 
handy,  so  easy,  so  s-ersatile  .  .  .  for 
office  or  home.  Just  insert  pages  and 
punch,  then  pick  a  colorful  binding 
tube  from  the  spin  dial  base,  snap  into 
place.  In  seconds  you  have  a  neat,  or¬ 
derly  looking,  colorful  volume. 

Other  models  available: 

3-hole  kit.  $17.90  •  1-hole  kit,  $29.90 
Write  for  free  booklet  to  Dept.  O. 

TAUBER  PLASTICS.  INC. 

200  Hudson  St.,  N.Y.C.,  WO  6-3880 


OV-232 


oak  •  birch  •  ash 
pine  •  walnut  • 
Philippine  mahogany 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY 

Depf,  LI-5,  Pella,  Iowa 
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PLANT  NEWS  BRIEFS 


systematic  evaluations 
enhance  school  building  economy 


The  first  step  toward  building  economy  involves  the 
preparation  of  a  space  budget  as  an  element  in  the  de¬ 
tailed  program  of  requirements  for  a  school  building 
project.  After  studying  the  new  structure’s  needs,  the 
staff,  school  administration  and  educational  consultants 
define  the  functions  of  the  building  as  an  educational 
tool.  The  space  budget  defines  the  area  of  each  educa¬ 
tional  space  that  is  needed  and  then  includes  an  estimate 
of  the  gross  area  of  the  building.  The  difference  between 
net  area  of  needed  spaces  to  do  the  job  and  gross  area 
is  made  up  of  circulation,  building  ser\  ices,  wall  thick¬ 
nesses  and  the  like. 

Once  the  program  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  budget 
takes  on  more  than  ordinary  significance  as  a  bench 
mark  against  which  to  measure  the  achitect’s  plans.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  the  space  budget  should  never  be 
modified.  However,  careful  rechecking  against  the  budget 
will  help  to  keep  the  building  from  unwittingly  growing 
like  “Topsy.” 

Adherence  to  the  space  budget  is  a  major  criterion 
in  a  system  of  jjeriodic  plan  reviews.  There  are  other 
criteria  that  can  be  applied  in  the  field  of  economy,  not 
to  mention  those  that  are  more  directly  related  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plan  as  an  educational  space.  To 
illustrate,  a  brief  summaiA-  of  the  appraisal  made  by 
Entdehardt,  Englehardt,  Leggett  and  Cornell,  Educa¬ 
tional  C^onsultants,  of  three  sketch  plans  by  the  archi¬ 
tects,  Miller,  Hiett,  Hockett,  Dronbercer  &  Arbuckle,  of 
the  addition  to  the  Xorthside  Elementary-  School  in 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  may  be  illuminatinii. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  superintendent  of  schools 
had  succeeded  in  enlarging  a  small  site  in  the  center  of 
Hutchinson  until  almost  a  city  block  was  available.  An 
addition,  replacing  another  downtown  school,  is  to  be 
built  on  the  site.  The  existing  building  will  remain  until 
funds  can  be  found  to  replace  it.  At  that  time,  the  com¬ 
pletely  new  school  will  be  an  orderly,  attractive  build¬ 
ing  with  18  classrooms,  two  kindergartens,  two  rooms 
for  atypical  children,  an  all-purpose  room  and  auxiliary 
spaces.  The  school  should  be  preferably  of  one-story 
construction,  using  a  minimum  amount  of  the  site,  and 
so  arranged  that  playground  noise  will  cause  minimum 
disturbance  of  classroom  activity. 

The  three  early  sketches  that  are  illustrated  (see  oppo¬ 
site  page)  were  second  studies  selected  for  further  explo¬ 
ration.  These  were  subjected  to  a  critical  analysis  by  the 


consultants.  The  buildings  were  all  within  the  space 
budget,  ranging  from  22,540  square  feet  to  24,975  square 
feet  for  the  initial  construction,  as  against  a  budget  of 
25,000  square  feet.  .Although  building  B  was  tbe  lowest 
area  for  initial  construction,  it  had  the  highest  area  when 
completed.  Building  A  was  23,840  scjuare  feet  in  the 
initial  stage  and  had  the  least  area  ultimately. 

.A  study  of  linear  feet  of  perimeter  walls  showed  that 
A  had  somewhat  less  than  C  and  substantially  less  than 
B.  In  the  initial  construction  A  had  20  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  angles  in  perimeter  wall  construction;  B  had  28; 
and  C  had  30. 

In  comparing  corridor  lengths  B  had  the  advantage 
since  a  good  deal  of  travel  in  this  plan  was  either  out¬ 
doors  or  through  classrooms.  The  long  central  corridor 
in  B,  however,  would  be  difficult  to  handle,  while  in  A 
there  was  an  interior  court  every  70'  to  break  up  the 
institutional  character  of  the  corridor. 

The  shading  of  exterior  glass  walls  for  heat  and,  to 
some  extent,  sun  control  would  place  A  at  an  advantage 
over  the  other  two  schemes.  In  studying  plan  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  repetitive  four-classroom  unit  should  lead  to  a 
simple  structural  module.  .A  number  of  points  of  ad¬ 
vantage  and  disadvantage  of  each  plan  were  raised,  in- 
\olving  location  of  kindergarten  rooms,  access  from  stage 
to  classrooms  for  use  as  dressing  rooms,  and  the  like. 

Scheme  A  uses  the  site  better  than  the  other  two  ap¬ 
proaches  and  leaves  more  site  in  a  more  useful  shape. 
The  courtyard  ser\es  only  four  classrooms  and  the  quiet 
activities  are  fairly  well  screened  from  the  noise  of  the 
play  area.  Scheme  A  was  preferred  on  the  following 
criteria;  area,  efficiency  and  number  of  classrooms; 
perimeter;  corridors;  sunshading;  plan  organization  and 
site  relationships.  It  was  recommended  that  .Scheme  A 
be  selected  for  further  study;  a  number  of  points  were 
proposed  to  which  further  study  should  be  given  as  the 
plan  is  refined. 

What  is  illustrated  is  that  a  systematic  evaluation  of 
schemes  can  provide  a  clearer  insight  into  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  a  plan,  and  can  be  tbe  basis  for  fur¬ 
ther  plan  improvement.  The  evaluation  procedure  should 
be  applied  at  several  check  points  during  the  planning 
process  as  the  building  moves  from  ideas  to  working 
drawings  and  specifications.  The  result  will  be  a  better 
educational  building  and  a  more  intelligent  investment 
of  money. 
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OVERVIEW 


three  proposed  plans 
for  elementary  school 


Plan  A  has  the  least  amount  of  linear  feet  of  perimeter 
walls — 20  interior  and  exterior  angles  in  perimeter 
wall  construction.  The  design  incorporates  an  interior 
court  every  70  feet  to  break  up  the  institutional  feeling 
of  its  corridors.  This  plan  also  uses  the  given  site  more 
creatively  than  Plans  B  and  C,  leaving  the  surrounding 
area  in  a  more  useful  condition. 


*  •  coufrr 


MULT!  -  runposE 


PLdv  rMf^o 


Plan  B  had  the  lowest  area  for  initial  construction  but 
the  highest  area  when  completed.  B’s  one  advantage 
was  its  corridors,  which  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
much  travel  in  this  plan  would  be  outdoors  or  through 
classrooms.  Plan  C,  after  analysis,  had  the  least  to 
commend  it  for  adaptation. 
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this  man  is  doing  pyQ[|Q 


His  job  18  easier  ...  he  does 
it  faster  and  better  icith  floor 
cleaning  tools  from  the 


Clean  floors  make  a  good  impression  on  everyone 
who  enters  your  building  —  customers,  visitors 
and  employees.  Brighter,  cleaner  floors  cost  you 
less  with  White  ecpiipment  such  as  the  “Tymsaver” 
Mopping  Outfit  shown  at  left.  This  combination  of 
electroplated  “Can't  Splash”  Wringer  and 

hand-crafted  oval  bucket  takes  all  the  work 

o  u  t  o  f  wringing  out  mops  ...  provides 

ample  /t  room  for  rinsing  and  glides 
around  ft  smoothly  on  ruhlier  swivel-type 
casters.  it  Like  all  White  products,  the 
/m  f^ntfit  is  engineered  to 

vt  produce  more  tear k  Vi kh  less  effort. 


For  more  information,  call  your  While 
dealer  ...  or  write  for  free  catalog 
shotring  America's  only  complete  line 
of  floor  cleaning  tools. 


in  floor  cleaning 
maintenance  .  .  . 


WHITE  MOP  WRINGER  COMPANY,  FULTONVILLE  12.  NEW  YORK 
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OVERVIEW 


comments 
on  the 

current  scene 


SEE  IT.  AS  I  SEE  IT. 


U) 

< 
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Are  We  Losing;  Our  Moral  Strength? 

Historians  assocute  the  decline  and  fall  of  nations 
with  the  loss  of  moral  fibre  by  its  people.  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  are  examples.  In  more  recent  times.  Germany 
under  Hitler  could  be  cited.  Many  of  us  are  disturbed 
in  1960  as  we  see  unmistakable  signs  in  many  areas  of 
the  same  phenomenon  in  our  own  country  today.  We 
should  ask  seriously,  are  these  signs  tempiorary  and 
therefore  inconsequential,  or  are  they  becomint?  deep 
seated?  In  any  case,  we  must  find  ways  of  eliminating 
them  from  our  society. 

The  recent  television  quiz  shows  and  “payola”  scandals 
are  a  case  in  point.  Most  disturbing  is  the  complacent 
and  unconcerned  attitude  of  the  general  public.  As  I  see 
it,  the  “don’t  care”  attitude  of  the  public  is  far  more 
indicative  of  what  is  happening  than  the  alleged  hoax 
perpetrated  by  telesision  networks,  advertising  agencies 
and  the  contestants  themselves. 

Each  day  the  daily  press  reports  many  crimes  through¬ 
out  our  land.  .And  what  happens?  Nothing  much.  Peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  expect  such  things.  There  is  little  sense  of  a 
violated  public.  The  apathy  with  which  the  American 
people  respond  to  the  growing  crime  situation  can 
only  be  explained  as  a  lack  of  feeling  for  individual  or 
group  respionsibility.  Of  course  crime  will  flourish  in  any 
society  where  the  public  is  indifTerent  to  it.  Even  the 
most  efficient  peace  officers  can  do  little  without  an  alert 
and  vigorous  public  consciousness. 

Then  there  is  the  highway  situation.  Scores  of  acci¬ 
dents  occur  every  day  and  they  are  intensified  on  week¬ 
ends  and  holidays.  Not  only  arc  millions  of  dollars  of 
property  destroyed,  but  thousands  are  killed  and  maimed. 
The  situation  grows  worse  daily.  While  highways  and 


machines  are  improved,  the  toll  of  accidents  continues 
to  mount.  And  no  one  seems  unduly  disturbed  except 
the  National  Safety  Council  and  highway  patrolmen. 

Again  we  find  public  indifference,  a  sense  of  accident 
inevitability,  a  “so  what”  attitude.  There  is  no  general 
acceptance  of  public  responsibility  for  the  situation,  or  a 
feeling  of  personal  concern  to  correct  the  condition.  One 
must  indeed  ask  how  we  as  a  people  have  totally  lost 
a  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 

Or  take  housing  conditions  in  our  urban  areas.  Profit- 
mad  landlords  and  their  agents  too  frequently  permit 
housing  to  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger 
health  and  create  unsafe  conditions  and  an  environment 
which  breeds  delinquency.  Yet  little  gets  done  to  correct 
these  impossible  conditions.  The  excuse  freqtiently  of¬ 
fered  is  that  there  is  no  or  insufficient  money,  and  of 
course  we  have  to  balance  the  budget  so  as  to  avoid 
more  inflation.  Such  a  situation  is  not  in  character  with 
our  proud  boasts  of  a  high  standard  of  living,  equal  op- 
{X)rtunity  and  a  fair  deal  for  all. 

\  lowering  of  moral  fibre  at  one  point  breeds  rapidly 
until  it  encompasses  the  whole  nation.  We  get  soft,  we 
make  excuses,  we  condone,  we  just  don’t  care.  Our  high 
standard  of  living  seems  to  have  lulled  us  into  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  this  toughness  of  moral  strength  which  originally 
helped  us  to  attain  this  standard. 

An  I  see  it,  it  is  high  time  that  we  recognize  these 
trends  for  what  they  are  and  where  they  are  leading  us  as 
a  {jeople.  We  must  re-acquire  the  same  qualities  of  moral 
and  spiritual  strength  w’hich  our  forebears  possessed.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  it  is  necessary.  Loss  of  moral 
strength  is  far  more  dangerous  to  us  as  a  people  than 
any  hydrogen  bombs  an  enemy  might  drop.  It  is  not  too 
late,  but  time  is  growing  short. 
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OV.215 


a  stimulus 

to  creative  action 

for  educational  executives 


Overview  is  the  new  and  different  monthly  magazine 
in  education.  It  holds  the  promise  of  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  reading  experience  for  you  ...  for  Overview  is 
the  first  in  this  field  to  be  concerned  continuously  with 
the  creative  developments  throughout  the  big  and  busy 
world  of  education.  Here  are  the  three  methods  Over¬ 
view’s  distinguished  editors  will  use  to  provoke  your 
own  thinking: 

1.  In  every  dynamic  issue  of  Overview  you  sit  in  on 
a  lively  seminar  that’s  international  in  scope.  Subjects 
might  range  from  architecture  to  population  patterns 
to  closed  circuit  television.  Opinions  may  come  from 
the  school  system  administrator,  the  training  director, 
the  university  dean.  From  month  to  month  this  unique 
editorial  approach — the  exciting  exchange  of  ideas  from 
every  corner  of  the  educational  world — will  bring  you 
a  different  perspective  on  your  own  problems.  We  call 
that  perspective — the  overview. 

2.  Each  article  in  Overview,  taken  by  itself,  will 
meet  this  demanding  criterion :  “Is  the  subject  of  this 
article  meaningful  for  all  educational  executives  .  .  . 
will  it  interest,  stimulate  or  provoke?”  Every  essay, 
every  forum-in-print,  every  monograph  and  descriptive 
article  will  be  predicated  on  an  idea  or  the  germ  of  an 
idea  which  has  broad  applications.  We  call  this  tech¬ 
nique — the  overview. 

3.  Since  Overview  will  be  read  and  used  by  working 
educational  executives,  it  will  include  suggested  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  you  are  facing  today  or  are  likely  to 
face  tomorrow.  But  again,  the  difference  here  is  Over¬ 
view’s  point  of  view :  “Is  this  the  imaginative  way  of 
solving  this  problem  .  .  .  will  this  solution  germinate 
some  new  thinking  in  this  area?”  Ideas  are  presented 
clearly  and  crisply,  communicated  as  a  fresh  injection 
of  new  answers.  We  call  this  kind  of  injection — the 
overview. 

In  these  three  ways  will  Overview  be  a  stimulus  to 
creative  action  for  all  educational  executives. 


OVERVIEW  A  Buttenheim  Publication 
470  Park  Ave.  S..  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
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STYLE  -  STRENGTH  -  ECONOMY 


Lawson  Waste  Baskets  are  made  of  selected  steel  for  ap- 
{learance,  durability  and  economy.  They  are  recognized 
leaders  in  beauty  and  utility.  Available  in  a  wide  range 
of  ptopular  colors  and  simulated  wood  grain  finishes.  Ex¬ 
clusive  construction  features  protect  furniture  and  floors 
against  scratches.  Fireproof. 


i  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


F.H.  LAWSON  CO. 

'  'est  1816  .  CINCINNATI  4.  OHIO 


LAWSON  PRODUCTS  ARE  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 
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MAkE  A] 
BETTER 
SHOWING^ 


OPTIVOX 

PORTABLE  EASEL 


PIXMOBILE 

PROJECTION  TABLE 


...lets  you  prepare  your  presentation  in  advance,  roll  it 
in,  and  use  it  when  you’re  ready  Sponge  rubber  top,  4" 
swivel  wheels,  with  brakes  that  hold  on  incline.  Vibration¬ 
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The  newest  thing  for  visual  aid  is  this  lightweight,  portable 
Optivax  easel.  29"  x  39Vi"  steel  board  finished  in  "rite 
on”  green,  adaptable  for  chalk,  charts,  or  magnets  Alumi 
num  legs  fold  to  convert  from  70"  flooi  easel  to  table 
model.  Net  weight,  17  lbs.  Comes  with  eraser,  crayons, 
chalk,  pointer,  and  removable  chalk  tray  Only  J44,95 
Carrying  case  and  lamp  fixture  are  extra  equipment. 
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EXECUTIVE’S  BOOKSHELF 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

By  Myron  Lieberman.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  I960. 
294  pp.  $5. 

Nearly  every  sacred  cow  of  educa¬ 
tion — public  and  private,  elementary 
through  college — comes  under  Mr. 
l.ieberman’s  fire  in  this  unusually 
provocative  book.  Some  of  us  in 
education  are  understandably  weary 
of  the  uninformed  or  little-informed 
pronouncements  of  the  Kickovers, 
Fadimans  et  al.  But  Mr.  Lieberman’s 
proposals  (he  calls  them  predictions) 
have  two  real  merits,  namely,  (1) 
he  has  lived  in  schools  and  colleges 
and  (2)  he  is  acquainted  with  much 
of  the  significant  research  evalua¬ 
tions  and  proposals.  In  the  book  he 
clearly  indicates  when  his  proposals 
are  strongly  supported  by  research 
and  when  they  rest  basically  on  his 
own  hunches  and  prejudices. 

Every  review  seems  to  feature  one 
of  his  unorthodox  estimates  or  pro¬ 
posals.  The  list  is  long.  This  reviewer 
contents  himself  with  expressing  his 
conviction  that  the  stings  and  blood¬ 
boiling  experienced  by  any  reader 
with  a  stake  in  or  prejudice  about 
formal  education  are  worth  bearing 
for  the  stimulation  of  the  whole. 
Most  of  us  have  our  own  pet  peeve 
and  we’ll  find  it  echoed  somewhere 
in  this  collection. 

Refreshing,  maddening,  irreverent, 
provocative — yet  fascinating!  You 
can’t  brush  this  ofi  airily! 

RECOMMENDED  for:  teachers, 
professors,  board  members,  NEA, 
.\FT,  AAUP,  foundations,  etc.,  et  al. 

AUTOMATIC  TEACHING: 

Th«  State  of  the  Art 

Edited  by  Eugene  Galanter.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 
1959.  198  pp.  $3.25. 

.\  fascinating  paradox  in  the  title 
(machines:  art)  is  echoed  through¬ 
out  the  16  papers  which  make  up 


this  book.  “A  humane  machine,”  say's 
Galanter,  ‘‘seems  .  .  .  either  a  laugh¬ 
able  contradiction,  or  the  final  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  scientific  mind.  Many 
of  the  papers  in  this  volume  con¬ 
stitute  rebuttals  to  this  concern.” 

Much  the  longest  chapter  is  A  Re¬ 
view  of  Factors  in  Learning  Effi¬ 
ciency,  in  which  the  recurring  phrase 
is  ‘‘it  will  require  a  great  deal  more 
research.”  The  humanist  may  well 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  put 
together  the  thousands  of  character¬ 
istics  of  humans  and  of  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  come  up  with  appropriate 
programming  for  individuals.  No 
platform  is  possible  from  which  to 
look  at  human  beings — at  least  not 
to  us  humans. 

Mr.  Pres.sey  of  Ohio  State  gives 
the  last  paper.  He  challenges  a  few 
of  the  prembes  about  previous  re¬ 
search,  and  gives  wholesome  atten¬ 
tion  to  research  on  student  needs. 

^Vorth  reading,  provided  these  two 
chapters  are  read  in  full,  as  a  way 
of  keeping  the  channels  open  be¬ 
tween  experimental  and  educational 
psychologists. 

FINANCING  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 
1960-70 

New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.  1959.  304  pp.  $2. 

In  the  days  of  the  quality  paperback, 
McGraw-Hill  celebrates  its  50th 
birthday  by  issuing  one  of  considera¬ 
ble  merit.  Those  w’ho  want  a  simple 
formula  will  be  disappointed  here; 
but  then  so  will  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  made  up  their  minds  about 
federal  responsibility — or  private. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  more 
valuable  because  each  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted,  studied  and  discus,sed  in  a 
50-hour  seminar  (at  the  Merrill 
Center  for  Economics)  by  a  group 
representing  even  more  diverse  opin¬ 
ions  and  responsibilities  than  were 
found  among  the  ten  original  au¬ 


thors.  In  greater  or  lesser  degree 
every  paper  was  rewritten  extensively 
after  that  seminar. 

All  those  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  but  who  weren’t  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  seminar  will  enjoy 
and  profit  from  the  final  chapter  in 
which  Director  Thorp  of  the  Mer¬ 
rill  Center  presents  his  impressions 
and  recollections  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  points  in  the  discussion.  The 
ten  central  papers  of  necessity  over¬ 
lap  and  are  somewhat  uneven  in 
their  breadth  of  view,  but  repay 
reading.  0\'erview’s  ovs’n  economist, 
Harold  Clark,  in  his  paper  suggests 
the  wisdom  if  not  the  necessity  of 
taking  into  account  the  whole  range 
of  post-secondary  programs  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  research  before  decisions 
are  made  as  to  what  agencies  shall 
do  what  part  of  the  total  program. 

Full  of  familiar  but  important 
data  and  tables,  the  strength  of  this 
book  is  the  diversity  of  the  points  of 
view  of  the  writers,  the  evidence  that 
the  initially  wide  differences  were 
substantially  narrowed  and  the  ines¬ 
capable  conclusion  that  a  healthy 
competition  of  ideas  for  solution  of 
the  problems  of  higher  education 
must  replace  destmctive  conflict. 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  FEDERAL  RESEARCH 

By  Charles  V.  Kidd.  Cambridge, 

.Mass.:  The  Belknap  Press  of  the 

Harvard  University  Press.  1959. 
272  pp.  $4. 

There  is  a  growing  interdependence 
between  two  forces  of  national  life 
— government  and  universities — and 
no  conflict  between  them  need  even¬ 
tuate.  Mr.  Kidd  observes  the  effects 
of  federal  funds  on  the  types  and 
quality  of  research  carried  out  in  the 
universities  and  on  the  retention  of 
their  traditional  freedom.  The  au¬ 
thor  suggests  that  federal  financial 
participation  may  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  federal  domination,  that  govem- 
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ment  is  strengthening  research  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  teaching. 

Ultimately,  the  whole  problem  of 
federal  aid  will  become  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  Can  the  states  and  the 
universities  bear  the  financial  bur¬ 
dens  of  increasing  costs  as  well  as  in¬ 
creasing  needs  of  a  mushrooming 
student  population?  Mr.  Kidd  states 
that  if  federal  financial  aid  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  possibility  is  bright  that 


this  can  be  provided  without  restrict¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  university. 

This  is  a  hopeful  book,  represent¬ 
ing  a  refreshimt  optimism  not  too 
widely  shared. 

ACCREDITATION-A  Struggle  Over 
Standards  in  Higher  Education 

By  William  K.  Selden.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1960.  138  pp. 
$2.50. 

The  author  states  simply  that  ac¬ 
creditation  is  a  method  of  controlling 
academic  standards.  He  then  pre¬ 
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Stainless  steel  receptor,  20  ga.;  raised, 
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Enameled  iron  receptor,  ACID  RESIST¬ 
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HAWS  produces  the  specialized  drinking 
fountains  to  meet  your  most  exacting  re 
quirements.  For  example;  HAWS  new 
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sents  an  overview  of  the  struggle  for 
this  control.  Groups  vying  for  power 
have  included  faculty  and  trustees, 
clergy  and  laity  as  well  as  state  and 
private  agencies.  Ours  is  the  only 
nation  where  academic  standards 
are  maintained  via  a  system  of  inde¬ 
pendent,  voluntary  accrediting  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  process  is  in  a  state  of 
confusion  brought  about  by  emo¬ 
tional  criticism,  denunciation  and 
lack  of  clear,  logical  thought.  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  role  accreditation 
plays  in  the  development  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  is 
needed  to  bring  order  and  lucidity  to 
this  field. 

The  current  pressures  of  changing 
scientific,  social  and  political  forces 
are  so  overwhelming  that  solutions  to 
the  many  problems  of  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  academic  stand¬ 
ards  demand  bold  and  imaetinative 
leadership. 

This  hitjhly  readable  l)ook  will 
interest  all  educators  as  well  as  an 
informed  citizenry. 

THE  NONGRADED  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

By  John  /.  Goodlad  and  Robert  H. 

Anderson:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Co.  1959.  248  pp. 

Fhe  authors  propose  the  thesis  that 
nonijraded  school  systems  can  make 
elementary  education  more  effective. 
Research  and  studies  indicate  that 
the  graded  school  based  on  educa¬ 
tional  views  of  a  century  ago  has 
passed  its  fjeak  of  efficiency.  High 
educational  standards  and  sound 
personality  development  for  all  ele¬ 
mentary'  students  can  be  achieved  in 
the  nongraded  system. 

UNIVERSITIES;  COMMONWEALTH 
AND  AMERICAN 

By  Oliver  C.  Carmichael.  New 

York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1959. 

390  pp.  $6. 

This  is  a  comparative  study  of  higher 
education  systems  in  Britain,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Canada,  India,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Carmichael 
finds  great  variation  in  methods  of 
financing,  instruction  techniques, 
women’s  education,  extension  pro¬ 
grams,  types  of  campus  life,  etc. 
However,  common  to  all  systems  are 
certain  problems  needful  of  imme- 
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diate  solution.  Some  of  these  are: 
meeting  physical,  staff  and  financial 
requirements ;  reevaluation  of  courses 
of  study;  provision  for  the  intellec¬ 
tually  gifted. 

The  author  concludes  that  a 
“Commonwealth- American  Commis¬ 
sion  on  University  Education,  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  five-  to  ten-year  basis, 
for  the  purpose  of  delving  deep  into 
the  needs  of  higher  education  and 
ser\  ing  as  a  clearing-house  for  infor¬ 


mation  on  ways  and  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  them,  might  provide  a  partial 
solution  to  many  kinds  of  problems.” 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND  ACCOUNTING- 
Principles  and  Procedures 

By  Sam  B.  Tidwell.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1960.  298  pp. 
$7.50. 

The  volume  presents  principles  and 
procedures  which  provide  complete 
financial  information  about  a  school 
district  to  board  members,  adminis¬ 
trators  and  the  citizenry. 


THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  MEETS 
THE  CHALLENGE 

By  Alfred  T.  Hill.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
1959.  215  pp.  $4.95. 

This  publication  relates  the  growth 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Col¬ 
leges,  Inc.  The  group  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  three  years  ago  when  65  small 
colleges  organized  to  improve  their 
educational  programs,  increase  finan¬ 
cial  support,  achieve  regional  ac¬ 
creditation  and  improve  their  visibil¬ 
ity  on  a  national  scale.  Individually, 

I  these  schools  would  not  exert  any 
I  influence  in  the  educational  area. 

;  Collectively,  they  further  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  diversity  and  indeptendcnce 
in  American  education. 

The  book  includes  the  results  of 
a  CASC  student  testing  program, 
matters  relating  to  size,  finance,  busi¬ 
ness  management,  public  relations, 
accreditation,  and  student  perform¬ 
ance.  A  special  feature  is  a  directory 
of  the  65  member  colleges. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES-Tested 
and  Approved  for:  Pre-School, 

School,  Home 

1959  Revised  Edition.  Bulletin 
No.  39.  Association  for  Childhood 
Education  International,  1200 
Fifteenth  St.  nw,  Washington  5, 
D.C.  93  pp.  and  index.  $1 .50. 

This  bulletin  lists  equipment  and 
supplies  which  have  been  tested  and 
approved  at  various  acei  test  center 
schools.  Manufacturers  are  invited 
to  send  their  products  to  the  test 
center  where  they  are  examined 
and  used  by  children  under  careful 
obser\ation.  Uniform  criteria  for 
judgment  are  sent  to  the  school  cen¬ 
ters.  Manufacturers  are  notifierl 
when  reports  are  received  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  comments  from  the  test 
centers  are  also  transmitted.  Evers 
effort  is  made  to  keep  this  bulletin 
up-to-date  and  as  comprehensive  as 
possible. 

EDUCATORS  GUIDE  TO  FREE  TAPES, 
SCRIPTS  AND  TRANSCRIPTIONS- 
Sixth  Annual  Edition— 1960. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Walter 
A.  Wittich  and  Gertie  Hanson 
Halsted.  Educators  Progress  Serv¬ 
ice,  Randolph,  Wisconsin.  225  pp. 
$5.75. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  WE  NEED 

Kimball  Wiles  and  Franklin  Pat¬ 
terson.  Assn,  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  nea. 
28  pp. 

I'he  pamphlet  discusses  the  role  of 
the  secondary  school  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  and  considers  what 
curriculum,  type  of  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  program  will  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  obtain  the  best  education. 


NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  THE 
FINANCING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Education  Policies  Commission, 
NEA.  1959.  29  pp.  55<.t 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  URBAN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Bulletin  1959,  No.  15,  Office  of 
Education,  hew.  1959.  91  pp. 
45i.* 

EDUCATION  IN  LAY  MAGAZINES 

Educational  Research  Service  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  2,  1959.  Published  by 
AASA  and  Research  Division  of 
NEA.  28  pp.  $1.^ 

VISION  SCREENING  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS-THE  ORINDA  STUDY 

By  Henrik  L.  Blum,  Henry  B. 
Peters  and  Jerome  W.  Bettmen. 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 
University  of  California  Press. 
1959.  146  pp. 

SCHOOL  INSURANCE-MANAGING 
THE  LOCAL  PROGRAM 

By  R.  N.  Finchum  and  N.  E.  Viles. 
Bulletin  1959,  No.  23.  Office  of 
Education,  hew.  97  pp.  50^.* 

MATERIALS  LIST  FOR  USE  BY  TEACHERS 
OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Edited  by  Douglas  W\  Alden.  For¬ 
eign  Language  Program  Research 
Center,  Modern  Language  Assn., 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  l\  11.  85  pp. 
50t 


for  FREE  demonstration  or  literature  address: 

WEST  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  INC.,  42-37  West  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
Branches  in  principal  cities  •  IN  CANADA:  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal 


with  flexible,  efficient 
GEERPRE5  Mopping  Outfits 

Floor  cleaning  costs  are  one  of  the 
major  maintenance  expenses.  Now,  you 
can  cut  the  biggest  part  of  those  costs 
—  LABOR  —  with  quality  designed 
and  constructed  GEERPRES  floor 
mopping  equipment — wringers,  buck¬ 
ets,  chassis,  mops. 

GEERPRES  outfits  clean  faster,  more 
uniformly,  leave  no  messy  pools  or 
splashes.  GEERPRES  equipment  gives 
longer  service  life,  is  easier  for  main¬ 
tenance  people  to  use.  ' 

Choose  the  outfit  that  fits  your  mop¬ 
ping  needs  exaaly  from  the  versatile 
GEERPRES  line.  Ask  your  jobber  or 
write  for  catalog  No.  958. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-OCCUPANCY 
FIRE  RECORD 

National  Fire  Protection  Assn.,  60 
Batterymarch  St.,  Boston  10,  At  ass. 

FIRE  SAFE  SCHOOLS 

National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  Committee  on  Engineer¬ 
ing,  85  John  St.,  N.  Y.  38.  1959. 
22  pp. 

F.E.M.A.  HANDBOOK  OF  SAFETY  CODES 

Fire  Equipment  Manufacturers’ 
Assn.,  Inc.,  One  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa.  1959.  24  pp.  $1. 
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inward:  ‘Who  am  I?  What  am  I?’ 
Tliey  may  appear  self-conscious  and 
easily  embarrassed  but  may  on  other 
occasions  display  a  raw  violence.  The 
understanding  adult  will  realize  that 
inward  emotions  are  sometimes  mir¬ 
rored  back  to  outward  actions  in 
reverse  order — the  insecure  may  strut 
cockily.  Unconsciously  they  are  apt 
to  build  some  outer  defense  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  inner  hurt.” 

‘‘Ebullient  youth  find  the  dreary 
moralizing  of  yeasty,  yearning  adults 
unpalatable.  Their  dream  of  para¬ 
dise  is  not  to  drink  from  the  moss- 
covered  bucket  out  at  Old  .Aunt 
Mars’s.  That  is  a  world  they  never 
knew.  They  respect  those  who  com¬ 
mand  their  best.  They  must  have 
their  own  worlds  to  conquer.  Would 
we  but  listen,  there  is  much  they  can 
teach  us.  They  will  fail  only  if  we 
fail  them  first;  they  mirror  hack  our¬ 
selves!” 

But  how  can  anyone  s{>eak  for  the 
student  himself?  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
warding  experiences  of  my  project 
was  meeting  informally  with  students 
in  small  groups.  They  are  honest. 
Once  I  said  ‘‘\Vhen  I  was  your 
age.  .  .”  I  shall  never  forget  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  student’s  reaction:  “V’ou 
were  never  our  age  in  this  age.” 

The  publication  was  presented  to 
all  teachers  at  the  pre-school  work¬ 
shop.  Primary  teachers  presented  it 
to  parents  during  their  first  confer¬ 
ence.  Also,  opinion  leaders  of  the 
community  have  been  mailed  copies 
with  letters  of  interpretation.  What 
are  you  doing  to  reach  your  com¬ 
munity? 


It  is  relatively  easy  to  explain 
buildings,  budgets  and  buses  to  the 
community;  but  how  can  one  get 
the  emotions  of  the  good  people  in 
the  community  involved  with  the 
problems  of  children? 

This  was  the  question  out  of  which 
developed  the  publication  “What 
Should  Our  .Schools  Do  For  Our 
Children?” 

In  this  publication  I  have  drawn 
some  word  sketches  of  our  children 
as  1  see  them  through  the  eyes  of  my 
own  experience.  In  some  ca.ses  the 
reader’s  \iewpoints  will  agree  with 
mine;  but  where  our  views  differ,  I 
cannot  assume  that  I  am  right  and 
the  reader  wrong.  Parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  need  to  share  their  different 
views  with  each  other. 

To  sketch  the  outer  features  of  a 
child  is  difficult  but  to  get  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  inner  child  is  a  challenge 
worthy  of  continuous  and  combined 
eflorts.  My  word  sketches  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  action  pictures  from  our 
classrooms  of  The  Pre-Schooler,  The 
Young  Leader,  The  Dreamer,  The 
Teenager  and  the  Senior  Citizens. 
The  following  exerpted  paragraphs 
will  help  to  illustrate. 

“The  adult  who  asks  an  adoles¬ 
cent,  ‘Why  did  you  do  that?’  might 
be  answered  with  propriety,  ‘If  I 
knew  I  should  be  your  teacher.’ 
With  hands  and  feet  of  tomorrow 
these  dawning  teenagers  storm  into 
the  adult  world.  Their  thoughts  turn 


"Its  Pedal  Operation"  it  at  timple  at 
stepping  on  the  gat  pedal  of  your  car 

Saves  Work  —  Saves  Money 

-  -  wherever  Refuse  Cans  —  Mixing 
Kettles — Stock  Pots— Milk  Cans— Insu¬ 
lated  Carrier-Dispensers  or  any  Large 
Containers  —  Waste  Baskets,  etc.,  re¬ 
quire  cleaning  and  sterilizing — It  does 
the  job  Faster,  more  thoroughly  and 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  on  Sanita¬ 
tion  —  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  Hot  Water,  Cold  Water 
and  Steam  —  in  any  combination  or 
sequence  —  Operates  with  either  High 
or  Low  boiler  pressures  —  Easily  In¬ 
stalled  with  standard  fittings. 


EXCLUSIVE 
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al,  Pretture  Propel- 
led.  Cyclonic  Jet 
Sp'oy  Noii/o  Scour* 
Sanhiiet  Evory 
Minuf*  Area  In  A 
Matter  Of  Minutet— 
It  It  Truly  Revolu- 
tionaryl 
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By  John  W.  Harold,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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From  his  desk.  Dr.  J.  C.  Witter,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Caney,  Kansas,  is  in  instant  two-way  conversation  with  teachers. 


For  schools  with  low-budgef  problems 


Portable  amplifier  and  loudspeakers  provide  P.  A. 
facilities  for  the  auditorium,  gym  and  athletic 
field  . . .  including  announcements  to  spectators. 


Executone  provides  complete 
communications,  classroom  privacy 


Caney,  Kansas,  schools  get  all  the  many  features  of 
expensive  console  sound  systems  with  simplified,  low- 
cost  Executone  intercom.  This  inexpensive,  all¬ 
purpose  system  saves  time  and  energy’  for  teachers 
and  principal,  increases  administrative  efficiency. 
Schoolwide  announcements  can  be  made  from  the 
principal’s  desk.  Sch'odl  programs,  recorded  music, 
speeches,  special  events,  emergency  dismissals,  every 
form  of  sound  system  transmission  can  reach  all 
school  areas,  as  well  as  individual  classrooms. 

You  get  these  pj^s  advantages  with  Executone: 

•  Lower  Cost— Expensive  console  features  now  possible 
with  new  simplified  wiring  circuit. 

•  Elasy  to  Operate— No  complicated,  confusing  control 
panels. 

•  Easily  Installed  in  existing  schools.  In  new  construc¬ 
tion,  additional  savings  possible  on  wiring. 

•  Small  Initial  Investment— Starting  with  intercom, 
schools  can  add  sound  system  features  as  required. 

•  Space  Saving— Principal’s  compact  control  station 
needs  only  small  fraction  of  spiace  required  by  console. 
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Mora  tims  for  teaching!  Teachers  like  the  system.  It 
saves  them  steps,  time  and  energy  ...  so  students  benefit, 
too!  Find  out  what  Caney  schools  have  learned  .  .  .  how 
Executone  School  Intercom  can  improve  your  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  Just  send  coupon  for  more  information. 


SCHOOL  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 

Manufacturers  of  School-to-Honie  telephone  equipment  for  shut-ins 

I - “1 

EXECUTONE,  I.\C.,  Dept.  K-8 

I  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  ■ 

I  Without  obligation  piease  send:  | 

I  □  Complete  details  on  Caney  Schools’  I 

I  communication  set-up  | 

1  □  Other  free  descriptive  literature.  i 

I  □  Name  of  local  representative.  | 

I  Name _ j 

j  School _ _ _ I 

j  Address  _ I 

I  City _  _ Zone _ State _ | 

L— - — J 

In  Conada-331  Bartlett  Are.,  Toronto 
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The  new  IBM  Electric: 

Its  beauty  is  just  a  bonus 

rhe  first  thing  you  notice  about  the  new  IBM  Electric 
ryjK'writer  is  its  good  looks.  But  there’s  more.  For 
here  is  f)eauty  combined  with  precise  function,  the 
result  of  the  most  thorough  approach  to  typewriter 
development  ever  devised. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  engineered  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  world,  and  every  part  is  made  a  little 
stronger,  a  little  Ix-tter  than  it  has  to  lx*.  As  a  result, 
you  can  expx'ct  less  “down-time,”  teacher’s  schedules 
can  be  maintained,  and  students  need  not  feel  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  wasted  classrtxim  time. 

SlMPLE.Sr  KEYBOARD 

Its  many  exclusive  features  help  students  raise  their 
standards  of  pt-rformance.  For  example,  a  whole  new 
principle,  the  “Buoyant  Keylx)ard”  enables  the  student 
to  adjust  key  pressure  to  his  individual  “touch,” 
reducing  finger  fatigue  and  helping  him  develop  in¬ 
creased  confidence  and  skill.  The  kcyfx>ard  it.self  is  the 
essenc«‘  of  simplicity  and  no  unnecessary  gadgets  in¬ 
trude  on  th<-  student’s  finger  action,  making  both 
teaching  and  learning  easier. 

DEPE.NDABl.E  IB.M  SERVIC'.E 
Service  loo  is  an  important  part  of  the  IB.M  Electric 
story.  Every  IBM  Customer  Engineer  goes  through  an 
intensive  training  course  at  our  plant,  as  well  as  con¬ 
tinuous  training  at  his  branch  office.  Familiar  with 
every  function  of  this  precision  instrument,  he  will  keep 
your  IBM  Electrics  working  at  their  very  fx*st  for  years. 

In  our  desire  to  further  share  the  resjxjnsibility  for  the 
success  of  each  typing  installation.  IBM  offers  the 
facilities  of  its  Educational  Services  Department.  In 
addition  to  lesson  plans,  movies,  bulletin  IxDard  mate¬ 
rials.  and  other  educational  aids,  a  staff  of  consultants 
and  business  educators  are  available  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  when  desired. 

.So  you  see,  the  fx'auty  of  the  IBM  Electric  Typewriter 
is  but  a  lx)nus.  .And  we  haven’t  told  all.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  more  afx)ut  this  superb  typewriter,  our 
Uxal  representative  would  be  pleased  to  show  it  to 
you  at  your  scIkxjI. 


THE  IBM’ ELECTRIC 
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Naturalite  Dome  SkyliRhts-Light  Control  Acx’essories-Daylight 
Engineering  provides  the  complete  daylighting  installation  for 
more  economical  and  functional  schoolhouse  lighting.  A  c-om- 
plete  line  of  daylighting  and  special  duty  accessories  is 
offered  to  meet  all  classroom  requirements: 


For  additional  information  on  better  daylightinK.  write: 
NATURALITE  DAYLIGHT  ENGINEERING  OV2-60 


IM  ATU  F=l  ALITE 


5115  EAST  GRAND  AVENUE 
I  l\l  O  .  DALLAS  23.  TEXAS  •  TA  1-2377 


plastic  dome  skylights  /  skylight-ventilating  units  /  tight  control  accessories 


OVERVIEV^ 


ENGINEERED 
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ECONOMICAL 

DAYLIGHTING 

(..NATURALITE 

Naturalite’s  Daylight  Engineering  Service  is  offered  to  all 
interested  educators  and  architects  to  assist  in  analyzing  and 
planning  the  complete  daylighting  installation  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  school  design  program.  Use  this  service,  at  no 
additional  cost,  to  achieve: 

1.  Better  classroom  lighting  with  higher  levels  of 
illumination,  lower  heat  gain  and  controlled  light  source 
brightness  for  more  visual  comfort  and  increased  work 
efficiency. 

2.  Lower  lighting  costs  —  both  initially  and  during  the 
life  of  the  building,  minimum  maintenance,  no  replace¬ 
ment  of  parts.  Daylight  is  free. 

Good  daylighting  is  a  direct  function  of  the  dome  material 
used  to  control  and  diffuse  the  natural  light  (and  limit  the 
radiant  solar  heat)  transmitted  into  the  room.  No  one  dome 
material  will  meet  all  daylighting  requirements  — gymrui.ritim.v 
require  different  daylighting  than  libraries— and  only  Naturalite 
offers  8  different  light-heat  control  dome  materials  as  standard 
items.  Each  dome  material  has  specific  dayhghting  charac¬ 
teristics  that  predetermine  where  and  how  the  material  should 
be  used. 
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Wage  Dual  War  on  Teacher  Shortage 


Teacher  Aides 
Fill  Wide  Range 
Of  Responsibility 

.An  attempt  to  case  the  pressures 
hearing  down  on  the  nation’s  sciiool 
teachers — alttiough  still  largely  in 
the  experimental  stages— has  gained 
considerable  momentum  this  year. 
The  effort  involves  use  of  teacher 
aides  or  assistants  in  the  classroom 
to  relieve  the  regular  teacher  of  time 
consuming,  routine  chores. 

Experimentation  in  the  use  of 
teacher  aides  has  been  going  on  since 
1953,  when  the  Bay  City,  Mich., 
project  made  headlines  with  what 
was  then  considered  to  be  a  radical 
innovation.  However,  in  the  current 
school  year  the  number  of  districts 
cither  experimenting  with  teacher 
aides  or  using  them  regularly  has  hit 
a  new  high. 

A  recent  is.sue  of  Education  Sum¬ 
mary  rejx)rted  that  at  least  75  school 
districts  presently  employed  teacher 
assistants.  Most  of  these  are  receiving 
some  fonn  of  support  from  the  Fund 
for  the  .\d\ancement  of  Education, 
a  major  stimulator  of  the  idea. 

Teacher  aides  are  usc-d  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  different  systems.  In  some, 
they  are  used  in  large  cla.sses  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  disadvantages  of  big¬ 
ness  can  be  overcome  with  additional 
non-professional  help  for  the  teacher. 
In  other  schools  they  scr\e  as  enrich¬ 
ment  resources,  and  in  others,  as  a 
partial  solution  to  teacher  and  class¬ 
room  shortages. 

In  Bay  City,  where  the  plan  is  still 
in  effect,  aides  are  used  to  relieve 
teachers  of  housekeeping,  record  tak¬ 
ing,  correcting  papers,  and  other 
tasks  so  that  the  teachers  will  have 
full  time  for  teaching.  This  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  extended  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  42  Michigan  school  districts. 

Continued  on  page  103 


I  Summer  Institutes  Hit 
I  Record  High  This  Year 

I  Washington  —  .About  18,000  | 

1  high  school  and  college  teach-  | 

I  ers  of  science,  mathematics  and  | 

I  engineering  will  receive  finan-  | 

I  cial  aid  to  study  at  National  | 

I  .Science  Foundation  institutes  | 

I  this  summer.  Grants  totaling  | 

I  more  than  $21  million  are  | 

I  available  to  teachers  attending  | 

I  institutes  at  265  colleges  and  I 
I  universities  in  all  50  states  and  | 

I  Puerto  Rico.  | 

I  'I’he  success  of  pre\ious  I 
I  N.SF-sponsored  summer  ses-  | 

I  sions  has  rapidly  advanced  | 

I  their  number  from  two  in  1953  | 

I  to  125  in  1958  to  the  379  | 

I  planned  for  this  summer.  | 

I  Nearly  50  teachers  will  study  | 

I  at  each  institute  this  year,  re-  | 

I  ceiving  tuition,  fees,  travel  | 

I  expenses,  and  $75  a  week.  I 
I  Courses  vary  in  length  from  I 
I  four  to  12  weeks.  | 

“Over-30''  Teachers 
Help  Solve  Shortage 

.Akron,  Ohio — .Akron’s  educators 
are  pleased  at  what  they  consider  a 
trend  that  may  help  solve  one  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  public 
schools  today — the  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers. 

.Among  33  teachers  recently  hired 
for  the  local  school  system,  exactly 
one-third  are  o\er  30  years  old. 

Superintendent  of  schools  Martin 
Essex  said  these  “later  age’’  teachers 
may  serve  as  a  stop-gap  until  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  are  increased  enough 
to  encourage  large  numbers  of  new 
college  graduates  to  consider  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  career. 

Among  the  over-30  teachers  are 
several  college-educated  housewives 
who  are  going  into  teaching  now 
that  they  have  raised  their  families. 


Recruitment  Of 
Mother-T  eachers 
Called  Success 

New  Haven,  Co.nn. — .A  new  for¬ 
mula  for  meeting  the  nation’s  short¬ 
age  of  classroom  teachers  may  be 
found  in  the  promising  results  of  an 
experimental  project  recently  re¬ 
ported  on  by  Yale  University  re¬ 
searchers. 

The  Yale  education  experts  con¬ 
ducted  the  experiment  to  determine 
if  young  mothers  could  be  recruited 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Fair- 
field,  Conn.  It  was  part  of  a  long- 
range  Yale-Fairfield  Education  study 
being  financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Fund  for  the  .Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

riie  report  on  teachers  shows  that 
eight  young  mothers,  all  graduates 
of  liberal  arts  colleges,  were  recruited 
out  of  their  housewifely  chores  and 
given  special  training  for  regular 
public  teaching  jobs.  Since  five  of  the 
original  eight  mothers  are  still  on 
the  job  and  considered  better  than 
the  average  lieginning  teacher,  the 
experiment  has  been  termed  “highly 
succes.sful.’’  The  remaining  three 
definitely  plan  an  educational  career, 
but  because  of  home  responsibilities 
they  have  not  yet  taken  up  full  time 
teaching. 

The  mother-teachers  attended  spe¬ 
cial  teaching  classes  over  a  three-year 
period  to  get  state  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  cost  was  $750  per  woman 
and  was  paid  for  by  the  A'ale  Study. 

During  the  three-year  training  p>e- 
riod,  the  women  had  part  time  duties 
in  the  school  system  working  with  a 
regular  teacher,  which  also  gave 
them  practice  teaching  credits  to¬ 
ward  their  teaching  certificates. 

The  Yale  researchers  conclude 
that: 

•  College  educated  housewives 
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Mother-Teachers 


(continued) 


NVlf  S  add  dynamic  motion 
to  any  still  transparency  with  AO's 
Do-It-Yourself  TECHNAMATION 


across  the  nation  are  a  “dependable 
reservoir  of  teaching  supply.” 

•  Young  mothers  turned  teachers 
are  rated  “superior”  and  are  likely 
to  remain  in  the  teaching  profession. 

•  Because  of  the  stretched-out 
schedule  of  the  program,  a  mother’s 
primaiA-  duty  of  homemaking  need 
not  be  disrupted. 

Prior  to  the  project,  the  report 
states,  housewives  with  a  desire  to 
teach  were  too  often  barred  from  be¬ 
coming  teachers  since  the  time  in¬ 
volved  infringed  on  their  primary  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  home.  As  a  result,  the 
usual  avenues  of  teacher  training 
programs  were  closed  to  them. 

The  researchers  satisfied  their  early 
doubts  that  there  was  a  sufficiently 
large  numl)er  of  interested  house¬ 
wives  to  make  the  program  successful 
and  that  the  mothers  were  not 
“rusty”  after  a  prolonged  absence 
from  college. 

Of  the  eight  mothers  selected,  all 
had  liberal  arts  degrees,  but  no  pre¬ 
vious  teaching  experience  and  all 
were  housewives  not  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed.  They  ranged  in  age  from  30 
to  45  and  had  one  to  four  children. 
Six  of  the  mothers  had  children  of 
pre-school  age. 

The  curriculum  covered  courses 
in  child  development,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  teaching  practice. 
Time  spent  on  the  program  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  state  certification  re¬ 
quirements. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  success  of  the  program  was 
the  maturity  of  the  mother-teachers, 
the  refx)rt  notes.  The  study  further 
states  that  the  mothers  bring  to  their 
classrooms  a  broader  life  experience 
and  had  an  edge  o\er  the  younger 
teachers. 

Further  proof  of  the  project’s  suc¬ 
cess,  the  report  continues,  is  that 
j  other  programs  based  on  the  Yale  ex- 
;  periment  are  being  adopted.  This 
year,  Danbury  (Conn.)  State  College 
j  is  working  with  the  Darien  school 
system  and  the  University  of  Bridge¬ 
port  is  making  plans  to  start  a  simi¬ 
lar  program  in  Westport  and  Strat- 


EASY— Make  liquids  flow,  gases  explode,  wheels  turn,  smoke  billow  .  . .  add  movement 
and  color  to  any  static,  black  and  white  transparency.  No  special  tools  or  skills  are  required. 
Simply  cut  self-adhering  TECHNAMATION*  material  to  shape  with  knife  or  scissors 
. . .  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  transparency  where  motion  is  desired. 


AMAZING  RESULTS  — Attach  a  motorized  polarizing  spinner  (also  available  from  AO) 
to  your  overhead  projector  to  activate  TECHNAMATION  material.  The  still  transparency 
takes  on  new  drama  . . .  new  dimension  .  . .  new  interest.  The  most  complex  mechanism, 
diagram,  illustration  or  chart  becomes  easier  to  understand  . . .  easier  to  remember. 


AOs  New  TECHNAMATION 
Materials  Kit  and  the  motorized 
spinner  are  all  you  need.  Add  vibration, 
speed,  radiation,  flow,  turbulence... 
many  other  movement  forms  and 
^  color  to  any  still  transparency. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  most  effective 
classroom  teaching  aid. 


American  Optical 


□  Please  forward  full  information  on  AO’s  New 
TECHNAMATION. 

□  Please  advise  me  where  I  may  view  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  AO’s  New  TECHNAMATION. 


Name 


Address. 
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Teacher  Aides 

(continued  from  page  101) 

High  school  graduates  or  unskilled 
workers  are  hired  for  the  work  and 
paid  $45  a  week. 

In  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  sptecial 
assistants  help  teachers  in  math  and 
chemistry,  supervise  study  halls,  and 
assist  in  libraries.  Retired  men  are 
used  in  the  study  halls  and  advanced 
math  and  chemistry  students  are 
used  for  the  classroom  work. 

Twenty-seven  schools  in  New 
York’s  Catskill  Mountain  region 
have  hired  housewives  to  relieve 
teachers  of  housekeeping,  clerical, 
and  extra-curricular  activities. 

A  slightly  different  use  for  teacher 
aides  is  being  tried  out  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service’s  lay  reader 
study.  Since  high  school  students 
need  to  do  more  writing  and  teachers 
generally  lack  time  to  read  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  papers,  ETS  has  hired  house¬ 
wives  with  college  training  and  tested 
ability  to  correct  extra  papers  on  a 
piecework  basis.  The  plan  is  being 


used  in  New  Brunswick  and  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.,  and  14  other  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  communities  are  adopting 
this  method  without  the  aid  of  ETS. 
The  most  recent  example  is  Wichita, 
Kans.,  where  the  plan  is  just  now  be¬ 
ing  put  into  effect.  Individuals  with 
experience  teaching  English  or  with 
majors  in  the  field  in  college  are  be¬ 
ing  hired  as  theme-graders. 

Meanwhile,  the  use  of  qualified 
housewives  to  relieve  the  work  load 
of  teachers  has  spread  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  the  college  campus. 
Four  Massachusetts  institutions  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  they  were  set¬ 
ting  up  a  joint  center  to  recruit  and 
assign  housewives  as  teacher  and 
laboratory  assistants  and  lay  readers 
of  student  papers  and  themes. 

The  center,  called  the  Office  of 
Teaching  Assistance,  will  be  located 
on  the  Smith  College  campus  in 
Northampton  and  will  also  serve 
.•\mherst.  Mount  Holyoke,  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  None 
of  the  housewives  recruited  will  han¬ 
dle  classroom  teaching  assignments. 


Older  Workers  Re-Trained 
In  Adult  Education  Classes 

School  classrooms  in  14  states  are 
busy  long  after  the  regular  students 
have  gone  home.  They’re  being  used 
to  re-train  older  workers  who  have 
been  displaced  by  age  or  automation. 

The  survey  of  adult  education  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  14 
states  re-training  older  workers  are 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Virginia  and  West 
V’irginia.  In  three  of  these  states, 
trade  and  technical  instruction  ac¬ 
count  for  23  percent  of  all  adult 
education. 

The  survey  shows  a  marked  trend 
toward  making  adult  instruction  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  program. 
States  that  have  granted  aid  to  local 
school  districts  for  such  education 
have  six  times  as  many  adults  en¬ 
rolled  as  non-contributing  states. 
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/^df44>itaMe ! 


COMPLETE  REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEM  ON  14' t  46 
PANEL  AVAILABLE 
,  FOR  MANY  SIZES 

•  Hermetically  sealed 

•  Ready  to  operate 


coolers 


freezers 


or  combinations 


7407  rORT  CROOK  ROAD,  REllEVUC  MBRASKA 


PERFECT  POSTURE — INSTANTLY  I 


•  Standard 


•  Intlantly 
AdjatlabU 


•  Stwrdy 
Stoal 
Soot* 


Now,  lob  and  thop  MOtirrp  problomt  or*  tolvod  with 
thit  13  ittch  UmI,  non-iwival  toot  with  aloctrically 
waldod,  tubular  ttcal  frarrta  for  ruggod  tarvica.  Our 
potontod,  automatic  adjusting  unit,  odjuttobla  from 
17  to  3S  inchat  .  .  .  without  moving  off  th#  ttooll 
Complata  with  rubber  cushioned,  chrome  glides  in 
gt*y.  green  or  brown  (other  colors  on  order).  Write 
today  for  full  information  artd  quantity  discount 
structure. 


Aluminum  or  steel  sectional  construction 


Sanitary!  Strong!  Efficient!  You  can  assemble  any  size  cooler, 
freezer  or  combination  in  any  shape  from  standard  sections.  Add 
sections  to  increase  size  as  your  requirements  grow.  Easy  to  dis¬ 
assemble  for  relocation. 

Bally  Case  and  Cooler,  Inc.,  Bal  y.  Pa. 

Get  details  —  write  Dept.  OV-3  for  FREE  book. 
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Industry  Expenditures  On 
Schools  Good  Investment 

New  York  City — Stating  that  by 
1970  one  out  of  ever^'  three  Amer¬ 
icans  will  be  engaged  in  education, 
either  as  teachers  or  as  students,  Ira 
Click,  of  Click  and  Lorwin,  New 
York  advertising  and  public  relations 
firm,  told  an  audience  of  industrial 
leaders  that  their  $60  million  a  year 
expenditure  in  education  w'as  a  good 
investment. 

Members  of  the  Synthetic  Organic 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Association 
heard  Click  say  that  the  schools  of 


America  are  looking  for  and  are 
eager  to  receive  the  kinds  of  teach¬ 
ing  materials  which  industry  can 
make  available.  Those  who  provide 
such  teaching  aids  to  the  schools. 
Click  commented,  have  an  obligation 
to  see  that  these  materials  fill  a 
real  need  in  the  curriculum,  are  in 
keeping  with  good  educational  prac¬ 
tice  and  do  not  act  as  sales  promo¬ 
tion  media. 

To  follow  these  guidelines  effec¬ 
tively,  Click  told  his  audience,  wall 
require  industry  to  keep  itself  better 
informed  about  the  problems  and 
trends  in  education  than  ever  before. 


Visual  Aid"  a  Misnomer, 
School  Director  Claims 

WiNNETKA,  Ill. — Donald  \V.  Ickes, 
audio-visual  director  at  New  Trier 
Township  High  School,  believes  that 
the  term  “visual  aid”  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  in  favor  of  a  designation  more 
descriptive  of  such  instruction  mate¬ 
rials.  “The  old  phrase  sounds  too 
much  like  a  crutch,”  he  told  Over¬ 
view  Magazine. 

“The  problem  with  some  audio¬ 
visual  programs  in  schools,”  Ickes 
said,  “is  that  not  enough  teachers 
get  the  word.  There  are  too  many 
ivory  towers,  with  each  department 
afraid  that  the  audio-visual  people 
will  encroach  upon  a  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  which  has  been  traditionally 
theirs.” 

Happily,  the  audio-visual  director 
reports,  this  state  of  affairs  does  not 
exist  at  New  Trier.  “For  example,” 
he  stated,  “last  summer  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  plastic  laminating  machine. 
At  first  thought,  you’d  imagine  that 
this  unit  belongs  in  the  library.  They 
certainly  have  plenty  of  use  for  it 
protecting  book  jackets,  file  cards, 
etc. 

“However,  we  took  over  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  uses  for  the  lami- 
nator.  So  far,  we’ve  used  it  for  bul¬ 
letin  board  displays  in  classrooms, 
football  diagrams  for  the  coach’s 
notebook,  elevator  pa.sses,  protection 
of  sheet  music,  and  signs  over  the 
teachers’  rooms  for  parents  night.” 

The  point  is,  Ickes  explained,  that 
by  not  representing  the  laminator  as 
a  specific  tool,  its  uses  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  many  departments  within 
the  school. 

“Ideally,”  he  said,  “we  could  have 
an  Instructional  Materials  Center 
somewhere  in  the  school  building. 
Teachers  could  come  to  this  center 
to  learn  how  the  latest  developments 
could  be  applied  to  their  classroom 
problems.” 


“.  .  .  Nearly  all  technological  advances 
can  be  of  great  human  benefit,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  origin.  Let  us  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  possibilities  .  .  .” — Dr.  Cuf- 
FORD  C.  Furnas,  Chancellor,  University 
of  Buffalo 
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for  science 
experiments" 


Write  for  complete  catalog  today. 


IHbuck 


Mr.  WilKom  Fbd»«f,  Kiwnc*  d*por1in«nt  heod,d««nore- 
rtroHftg  »l»ctroplotir>g  with  o  lob^Volt  unit. 


MiddMowfi  Toumthip  High  Sdioel  (wwtl  wing),  Middletown,  N.  J. 

POWER  STATIONS  hove  really  proved  thetnselvet  here”  reports  Bill  Fischer, 
head  of  the  science  department  at  Middletown  High  School. 

"More  than  a  year  of  heavy  usage  has  proved  to  us  that  Lab-Volt  Units  ore  the  best  means  of 
supplying  A.C.  ond  D.C.  power  for  our  electrical  experiments.  Not  one  malfunction  has  occurred  to 
slow  us  down,  and  savings  over  other  permanent  power  supply  systems  have  completely  equipped 
our  lobs  with  top  quality  apparatus  such  as  that  in  the  photo.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
Lab-Volt  Power  Stations  os  the  wholly  practical  and  economical  solution  to  the  problem  of  supplying 
variable  A.C.  and  D.C.  power  for  science  lobs.” 

^  FREE  TEACHING  AIDS  .  .  .  Sample  illustrated  experiments  available  on  request. 


ENGINEERING  COMPANY JNC. 


37  MARCY  STREET,  FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  FREEHOLD  8-1111 
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It  Pays  More  to  Teach 
In  the  City;  Chicago  Tops 


Washington — The  city  school 
teacher  is  still  being  paid  substan¬ 
tially  more  than  his  colleague  who 
teaches  in  a  country  school,  but  the 
gap  b  narrowing,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

During  the  last  school  year,  the 
average  annual  salary  for  urban 
teachers  was  $5313,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  for  niral  teachers  was  $4,013. 
Country  teachers  were  earning  about 
25  percent  less  than  their  city  col¬ 
leagues,  the  NEA  pointed  out. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  disclosed 
that  among  the  nation’s  five  lareest 
cities,  Chicago  was  paying  its  teach¬ 
ers  the  hisrhest  salaries.  As  a  result  of 
a  recent  $500  a  year  raise  granted  to 
all  Chicago  teachers,  the  city’s  mini¬ 
mum  salary  is  now  $5,000  for  those 
holding  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

The  ma.ximum  was  raised  to  $9,- 
750  for  those  with  doctorates,  an  in- 
crca.se  of  $1,250  over  last  year.  .■Mso 
provided  for  were  seniority  increases 
of  $25  a  month  for  teachers  with  20, 
25  and  35  years  of  sers  ice.  The  pro¬ 
vision  was  already  in  effect  for  the 
30th  year. 

The  following  minimums  are  paid 
in  the  other  four  largest  cities;  Los 
Angeles.  $4,750;  Detroit,  $4,700; 
New  York,  $4..500;  and  Philadelphia, 
$4,000. 

NEA  stati-stics  showed  that  another 
trend  has  been  reversed.  For  several 
years  the  average  salaries  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  had  risen  faster  than 
the  salaries  of  school  administrators. 
However,  recent  percentage  increases 
for  administrators  are  on  a  par  with 
those  for  teachers. 

In  1958-59  the  average  urban 
school  superintendent  earned  twice 
as  much  as  the  average  classroom 
teacher;  the  high  school  principal 
earned  slightly  more  than  50  percent 
above  the  classroom  teacher ;  and  the 
elementary  school  principal  about  45 
percent  more.  The  bigger  the  school 
system,  the  greater  were  the  dif¬ 
ferences  for  the  administrators. 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the 


NEA  found  that  salaries  of  urban 
classroom  teachers  have  risen  46 
percent  since  the  midpoint  of  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  1930’s.  In  the  same 
period,  and  on  the  same  basis,  the 
NEA  shows  that  salaries  of  all  wage 
and  salary  workers  has  gone  up  80 
jjercent. 


Three  Universities  Sponsor 
Businessmen's  Seminars 

Three  .American  universities  have 
received  foundation  suppiort  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  three-year  series  of  special¬ 
ized  lectures  and  seminars  for  busi¬ 
nessmen.  The  support  was  in  the  form 
of  $  1 8,000  grants  made  by  The  Good 
Will  Fund,  set  up  by  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  .A.  Filene,  pioneer  Boston  re¬ 
tailer.  The  recipients  are  Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  and  Roosevelt  (Chi¬ 
cago)  universities. 
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NOR-LAKE... 

“FINE-LINE”  in  every  way! 


UC-S5  UTILITY  CABINET 

stores  eKRs,  beer,  package  goods,  farm  produce.  Big  85  cu.  ft. 
capacity  in  this  versatile  money -saver.  ITaea  only  6214'  < 
valuable  floor  space.  Sectional  construction  and  special  lock¬ 
ing  devicea  mean  fast,  easy  assembly.  Baked  enamel  exterior, 
galvanized  interior  with  hardwood  floor.  Fine-Line  styling, 
rugged  construction  throughout  assures  maximum  economy 
and  quality. 


R  SERIES  REACH  IN  REFRIGERATORS 

are  Fine-Line  designed  for  small  stores,  restaurants, 
schools,  institutions  and  industry.  Eight  models  ranging 
to  large,  45  cu.  ft.  capacity.  Triple  door  seals,  thick  Fiber- 
glas  insulation  assure  total  cold.  Automatic  defrost. 
Baked  enamel  exterior. 


*496  MtriisriMr  DM  4«  (tag,  M,i  Czkistt  “‘■grtiolllw*'  *«  «  !«•  lis 


SO-SS  SLIDING  DOOR  BEVERAGE  COOLER 

makes  easy  loading-unloading  for  schools, 
institutions  and  commercial  users.  Lift-out 
doors  are  stainless  steel.  Small  (58'  x  31'  x 
2414')  for  under  counter  or  island  use  holds 
big-capacity  1214  cases  of  pop  or  8  cases  of 
14  pt.  milk  cartons.  Sides  are  baked-on  enamel. 
Casters,  cap-catcher,  decapper  are  optional. 

Dl  2W  lisltiiczl 


ALL  MODELS  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL  IF  DESIRED. 


NOR-LAKB,  Inc. 
Second  and  Elm, 

Hudson,  Wis.,  Dept.  304r 


For  FREE  illuttrated  information  on  Nor-Lake’t  full  Fine-Line, 
write  today. 

Please  rush  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Q  Walk-in  CkioleiB 
n  Reach-in  Refrigerators  Q  Milk  and  Beverage  Coolers 
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versatile  • 


GAME-TIME 

climbers . 


Featuring  .  .  .  Sectional  construc¬ 
tion,  unitized  sections  •  Rustproof 
galvanized  steel  pipe  inside  and  out, 
aluminum  finish  •  Instant  telescop¬ 
ing  connectors  and  set  screw  assembly 
•  Great  range  of  exciting  "play 
themes,”  activities,  and  sizes. 


CATWALK  CLIMBER 


MOUNTAIN  CLIMBER 


Offering  sectional 
combinations  from 
single  section  30' 
high,  to  complete 
climber,  9'-5'  high 
—  climber  can  be 
“tailored”  to  differ¬ 
ent  age  groups.  De¬ 
signed  so  handholds 
are  always  within 
reach,  no  open  space 
is  large  enough  for 
“fall-throughs,”  safety  comes  first 
throughout.  Four  models:  bottom  section: 
bottom  and  top;  top  and  middle;  all  thret* 
sections  complete. 


SPLIT  LEVEL  CLIMBER 


Combined  overhead  ladder,  stall  bars,  and 
vertical  climber,  plus  wide  hand-over-hand 
“racing”  alley.  Climbc-r  consists  of  three 
unitized  sections— available  singly  or  in 
combinations  of  three  and  four.  Two  or 
more  complete  climbjTS  can  be  used  to¬ 
gether  forming  “H”  or  “X”  shape's  or 
other  interesting  arrangements. 


Archt-d  climber  with  two  unitized  sections. 
Height  of  lower  arch  is  5',  of  upjx^r  arch 
is  6'4“.  Is  only  furnished  complete. 


Writ*  for  40  pog*  fv//  cotor  cototogu* 

GAME-TIME,  INC. 

603  Jooesvill*  Rd.,  litchfiold,  Michigan 
Qukty  Nsim  ■  Pin  Pali  Pssz  Sgtrti  t]i!iRiM*l 
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ATHIETES  FOOT 

e 
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MENACE 


.  .  .  and  they  all  agree  too,  that  S.WI-MIST  is  the  only  practical  and 
effective  way  to  FIGHT  ATHLETES  FOOT  in  the  shower  room. 


This  modern,  trouble-free  method  has  found  wide  acceptance  in  the 
shower  rooms  of  big  industrial  plants,  up-to-date  schottls  and  C‘Ountr>' 
clubs.  Our  files  are  full  of  convincing  testimonials*  .  .  .  prtxjf  that 
SAM-MIST  is  todays  way  to  FIGHT  ATHLETE’S  FOOT  with  a 
minimum  of  maintenance. 

\ou  owe  it  to  yourself  .  .  .  and  to  evervone  who  uses  vour  shower 


rooms  ...  to  get  the  full  stor\  on 
SAS'I-MIST  is  Safe,  Sanitary,  Personal. 


this  effective,  attractive  and  eco¬ 
nomical  S.\NI-MIST  method. 
Write  today  for  FREE  sample 
and  complete  details. 

*  names  on  request 


SAm-mr 

INC. 


3018  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
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Dateline  Washington 

Golden 

!  On  Christmas  day  1908,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  jaersonally  ad¬ 
dressed  217  invitations  for  the  first 
j  Wfiite  House  Conference  on  Chil¬ 
dren,  to  be  held  in  Washington  the 
following  year.  Emphasis  in  this  first 
national  conference  called  by  a 
President  of  tlie  United  States  to 
consider  the  problems  of  youth  was 
placed  upon  tfie  care  of  orphans  and 
dependent  children. 

Tlie  si.xth  White  House  Confer- 
j  ence  to  be  field  in  tlie  Capital  since 
'  1909  for  a  nationwide  stock-taking 

of  tfie  needs  of  children  and  youth 
;  has  lx*en  called  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  for  March  27-.April  2,  1960. 
j  The  general  theme  of  the  Golden 
.\nniversary  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence,  adopted  by  the  92-mcml)er  na¬ 
tional  committee  is;  To  Promote 
Opfxirtunities  for  Children  and 
Youth  to  Realize  their  Full  Potential 
for  a  Creative  Life  in  Freedom  and 
Dignity. 

President  Eisenliower,  as  honorary 
cfiairman  of  the  national  committee, 
stated  the  purpose  of  tfie  Confer¬ 
ence  :  “to  see  that  we  prepare  today’s 
children  for  life  in  tomorrow’s 
world.”  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  Artliur  Flemming, 
fionorary  vice  chairman,  expects  the 
I  Conference  “to  tnily  reflect  the  de¬ 
sires  and  aspirations  of  the  American 
I  people  for  the  children  and  youth  of 
'  this  country.” 

Mrs.  Rollin  Brown,  immediate 
past-president  of  the  National  Con- 
;  gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and 
former  president  of  the  California 
Concress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  is 
chairman  of  the  national  committee. 

'  The  7,000  Conference  participants 
will  include  nominees  of  state  com¬ 
mittees  and  national  organizations, 
900  young  people,  public  officials, 
and  500  international  guests  invited 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S. 
State  Department. 

Each  daily  session  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  open  with  a  theme  as¬ 
sembly,  followed  by  18  forums,  and 
1  210  workshops  which  will  provide 
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Anniversary 

each  conferee  with  an  opportunity 
for  continuous  participation  in  a 
ttroup  of  not  more  than  30  persons. 

Nfembers  of  the  workshops  will 
represent  a  cross  section  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  including  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers  and  welfare  workers.  Young 
people  over  16  years  of  age  will  take 
part  in  these  work  group  discussions 
as  well  as  in  other  sessions. 

The  Conference  staff  estimates 
that  more  than  2,000,000  persons 
have  taken  part  in  the  preparation 
for  this  Conference.  These  include 
the  crovemor-appointed  committees 
in  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  principal  work 
of  these  state  committees  has  been  to 
make  surseys  and  studies,  hold  work¬ 
shops  and  town  meetings,  sometimes 
called  “little”  White  House  Confer¬ 
ences,  and  to  c<»nduct  opinion  polls 
in  preparation  for  the  sessions  in  the 
nation’s  Capital.  Every  state  com¬ 
mittee  has  sent  in  an  official  report 
to  the  general  staff  here  settinc  forth 
the  problems,  the  unmet  needs  of 
youth,  as  well  as  the  services  beintr 
carried  out  to  meet  them  in  their 
respective  states. 

The  prevention  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  from  the  re¬ 
ports  and  opinion  polls  of  the  state 
•'roups  tops  the  list  of  40  major 
“areas  of  concern”  for  .■\merican 
youth.  It  was  named  most  important 
topic  for  the  Conference  by  45  states. 

Second  in  the  choice  of  major 
topics  of  the  meeting  are  the  delin¬ 
quency-related  problems  of  the  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  child,  selected  by 
32  states.  The  treatment  and  train¬ 
ing  of  retarded  children,  the  religious 
and  spiritual  life  and  the  values  and 
ideals  of  children,  rate  hic:h  in  con¬ 
cern. 

.\mong  the  topics  for  discussion  in 
the  forums  is  the  effect  of  population 
shifts  and  consequent  changes  in 
health  and  living  conditions,  and 
the  adjustment  in  the  educational 
program  that  must  be  made  by  many 
youth  as  a  consequence  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  mobility  of  the  .American  people. 


Other  forum  topics:  handicaps  of 
the  young — mental,  physical  and 
social;  family  economic  conditions 
which  affect  the  development  of  the 
young;  constructive  and  non-con- 
structive  use  of  leisure  time;  the 
effect  of  mass  comunication  media 
and  the  entertainment  agencies  ujx)n 
youth. 

The  Conference  will  give  special 
attention  to  a  follow-up  plan  which 
will  carry  the  findings  of  the  meeting 
to  the  grass-roots  level  to  stimulate 


direct  action  in  the  areas  where  the 
discussions  show  that  it  is  needed. 

Costs  of  the  Conference,  including 
the  two  years  of  committee  and  staff 
activity,  are  being  met  in  major  part 
through  grants  from  foundations  and 
contributions  by  organizations,  in¬ 
dustry  and  individuals.  Funds  for 
the  basic  organization  were  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  in  the  budget  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
\V’elfare.  — Belmont  Farley 
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Acme  Visible  School  Record  Systems 
SIMPLIFY  RECORD  HANDLING  TO  KEEP  PACE 
WITH  RECORD  ENROLLMENTS 


ACME  TRAY 
CABINETS 
Varsatil*  fit* 
controls  individual 
pupil  racords. 


COMPACT  CLASS 
RECORDS 
A  complata  class 
racord  at  a  flip 
of  tha  fingar. 


Turn  paparwork  .  .  .  taachar’s  pat  paava, 
into  taachar’s  patt  Simplify  all  your  rec¬ 
ord  handling  problems  simply  by  using 
Acme  Visible  School  Records  and  Systems. 

For  instance,  now  on  just  one  Acme 
Visible  record  card,  a  student's  complete 
school  record!  Background,  grades,  test 
results,  even  attendance  .  .  .  available  at 
a  glance.  No  need  for  a  half-dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  cards  requiring  duplication  of  en¬ 
tries  and  a  waste  of  teaching  time. 

Similar  Acme  Visible  records  simplify 
handling  of  teachers’  records,  payroll, 
purchasing  and  inventory,  maintenance 
and  service.  These  time  and  work  saving 
records  can  help  your  school.  Call  your 
Acme  Visible  representative  or  mail  cou¬ 
pon.  There’s  no  obligation. 


CLASS  RECORD 
CARO  BOOKS 
Grades,  enrollment, 
vHal  statistics 

at  a  glance. 


ACAAE 


PRE-PRINTEO 
RECORD  CAROS 
Easy  to  read  cards 
for  all  school 
records  and  needs. 


VISIBL.E 


Wwtdi  L«r|«»t  Uelwsivt  Mtlitrt  ot  VisiM*  Racord  Srstoms 
ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS,  Inc. 

6203  West  Allview  Drive.  Crozet.  Va. 
Send  free  literature  on  '^Record  Sys¬ 
tems  for  Schools." 


Nomo. 

TitI#  _ 


School  ^ 
City _ _ 
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Here  and  There  .... 


Forty  new  teachers  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  Manitowoc,  VVis.,  last  fall 
by  the  Clhainher  of  Commerce  with 
invitations  to  dinner  at  a  local  coun¬ 
try  club,  corsages  or  boutonnieres, 
and  prizes  donated  by  local  mer¬ 
chants.  '■ 

*  *  * 

To  promote  economic  iinderstand- 
insi  among  students  and  teachers,  the 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.  CHiamber  of 


Commerce  is  sponsoring  senior  high 
school  and  junior  college  freshman 
economics  discussion  courses  here. 
Last  fall,  the  Marshalltown  Cham- 
Ixtr  also  gave  Education-Business 
Day  and  Business-Education  Day 
programs  and  presented  a  teacher 
with  an  Outstanding  Teacher  of  the 
Year  award. 


OV.278 


from 


. . .  new  functional  units 
for  your  scliool 


MULTI-STUDENT  | 

1%  INDIVIDUALIZED  DRAWING  UNIT  |l|L-1200 


1 


Efficient 
Economical 
Space-saving 
Private 


provides  open 
working  surface 
and  horizontal  board 
storage  facilities  for 


12 


students 


e  Drawers  hove  individual  locks 
mosterkeyed  .  .  .  hold  boords  up 
to  20  X  26  in  horizontal  position 
plus  tools,  other  moteriol. 


far  10  itiSanti 
tkt  DU-1000 


far  9  iMaatt 
Ika  OU-900 


far  7  itsSaati 
tka  OU-700 


fr 


I 


far  6  itiSaati 
tka  OU-600 


B-Sramr 
caklaat  istt 

tka  DU -800 


5-Srs<nr 
caklaat  lalt 

tN  DU-SOO 


Hit 


I’ -TP-'. 

Dial  kaarSt  aaS 
Sravar  isaaa  far  12 

tN  OU-1200 


'i 


Writa  TODAY  for  complata  NEW  cofaloe.  DeaUr  inqviriM  bivifeU. 


ilanufacturer*  of  lAfetime  QuaUtp  Drafting  Equip-  H 

ment  for  BchooU  and  InduMtry 

STACOR  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

325  Emmet  Street  e  Newark  5,  New  Jersey  e  Bigelow  2-6600 


Syracuse  University’s  Maxwell 
(Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  .AlTairs  will  conduct  a  three- 
year  research  project  on  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  public  education  under  a 
S21 7,000  grant  awarded  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation.  The  research 
project  will  focus  on  a  series  of 
studies  concerning  selected  aspects 
of  financial  problems  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

*  «  * 

Burroughs  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  first  automated 
school  payroll  will  be  installed  by  the 
Los  .Angeles  city  schools  using  a 
Burroughs  205  medium-scale  data 
processing  system.  The  new  system 
will  take  o\er  processing  of  checks 
for  45,000  teachers  and  employees 
and  involves  more  than  138.000  in¬ 
dividual  payroll  deductions  of  17 
different  tvfjes. 


IllUillllllUllllllltllHItlllllillMIIIHIIIIMMIIIIIIMIIIIIIHMIllllHIMIlMIHIIMillllHittllll 

Large  Number  of  Students 
Exposed  to  Fire  Hazards 

Boston — .About  18  million  public 
school  children  are  still  needlessly  ex¬ 
posed  to  fire  hazards,  according  to 
the  latest  sur\ey  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association.  The  .Associa¬ 
tion  also  estimates  that  about  1 7  mil¬ 
lion  students  are  being  taught  under 
“reasonably  fire-safe  conditions.” 

To  the  credit  side,  the  Association 
reports  that  4.5  million  more  .Amer¬ 
ican  children  are  housed  in  public 
schools  where  their  lives  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  safer  from  fire  than  a  year 
ago.  Another  9.7  million  children  are 
attending  public  schools  in  which 
some  life  hazards  from  fire  have  been 
removed  in  the  past  year. 

The  Association’s  sur\ey  found 
that  in  nearly  53,000  public  school 
buildings  across  the  nation,  major  or 
minor  fire  hazards  have  been  cor¬ 
rected.  There  are  now  an  estimated 
63,500  U.  S.  public  schools  which 
meet  minimum  basic  standards  to 
assure  adequate  life  safety  from  fire, 
according  to  the  Association. 

However,  the  Association  found 
that  no  needed  improvements  in  life 
safety  from  fire  have  been  made  in 
about  30,000  schools  housing  8.25 
million  children. 
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OVERVIEW 


MONTH'S 


PREVIEW 


irr^ 


ufactured  by:  The  Ebco  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  265  N.  Hamilton  Rd. 
Columbus  13,  Ohio. 


concepts,  further  music  appreciation, 
and  inspire  students  taking  or  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  lessons.  Titles  are  avail¬ 
able  for  rental  and  may  be  purchased 
starting  at  $100.  Available  through 
Net  Film  Service,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Mobile  shelf  filing  truck  is  a  self- 
contained  work  station  for  use  with 
all  makes  of  shelf-Bling.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  correspondence  to 
l)e  filed  and  folders  to  be  pulled  as 
one  combined  operation.  Step-stool 
platform  for  operator  automatically 
seals  to  the  floor  when  in  use.  Unit 
restores  to  two  swivel  and  two  fixed 
casters  when  operator  steps  off  plat- 


GLASS  BLOCK 


This  nine-inch  saw  cuts  two-and- 
one-half  inches  deep,  crosscuts  15 


“In  schools,  both  new  and  old, 
conditions  for  seeing  are  un«‘xcelled 
when  glass  blot  k  ‘walls  of  daylight’ 
are  installed,”  this  manufacturer 
says,  adding  that  maintenance  is  \ery 
low.  Two  styles  of  this  prtKluct  are 
now’  available  in  atpia  and  green 
tints.  One  variation,  designed  for 
direct  sunlight  exjxisure,  has  a  glass 
fiU'r  diffusing  screen  inside  the  block 
to  mininii/e  glare.  Prices  remain  the 
same  as  those  of  clear  glass  bUxk. 
.•\  product  of:  Owe.n.s-Illinols, 
Toledo,  Oliio. 


X  1",  and  rips  to  center  48-inch 
panel.  Drop-leaf  up  front  on  Le- 
banex  table  top  prevents  saw  over¬ 
hang.  Uniform  cantilever  arm  ro¬ 
tates  360  degrees  horizontally  and 
locks  at  any  angle.  Latches  provide 
for  settings  at  0,  45,  and  90  degree 
positions.  Yoke  swivels  360  degrees 
lK)rizontally  and  sets  for  right  or  left 
hand  ripping.  Model  includes  nine- 
inch  diameter  saw  blade,  safety  guard 
and  kickback  device.  Full  load  sp>eed 
is  3425  rpm.  Totally  enclosed  motor 
is  rated  at  over  two  horsepower.  A 
product  of:  DeVValt  Div.,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Machine  &  Foundry  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


form.  The  truck  is  surrounded  by 
rubber  bumpers  and  can  be  guided 
by  a  large  handle  which  recedes  into 
top  when  not  in  use.  .A  product  of: 
Remi.ngto.n  Rand  Division  of 
•Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  315  Park  .Ave¬ 
nue  S.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION  FILMS  OV.304 

Four  new  music  appreciation  films 
in  the  “Music  for  Young  People” 
series  have  been  relea,sed.  New  titles 
are  “The  Voices  of  the  String  Quar¬ 
tet,”  “The  String  Quartet  and  its 
Music,”  “The  Classic  Guitar,”  and 
“Flute  and  Harp.”  Produced  for 
general  music  education  in  inter¬ 
mediate  and  junior  high  school 
classes,  as  well  as  special  purposes  in 
high  school  and  college,  the  series 
was  designed  to  familiarize  audiences 
with  instruments,  teach  basic  musical 


MICROFILM  COPIES  OV-306 

New  microfilm  reader-printer  au¬ 
tomatically  reproduces  microfilmed 
documents.  Unit  can  be  used  with 
either  16mm  or  35mm  film,  or  both. 
Interchangeable  lenses  are  available 
with  the  machine,  making  basic  unit 
adaptable  to  any  microfilming  sys¬ 
tem.  Capacity  is  250  ex{K)sures  per 
roll  of  paper.  .A  product  of:  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Compact  water  cooler  unit,  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  vinyl  laminate,  is  wall 
mounted.  Features  include  a  20 
gauge  steel  casing  with  removable 
front  panel  and  grille;  stainless  steel 
top  with  anti-splash  ridge;  wall  pro¬ 
tector  back  extending  three-and-one- 
half  inches  abose  bottom  of  basin; 
dial  tyjje  bubbler  and  provision  for 
glass  filler.  Units  are  available  in 
7  and  13  gallon  capacities.  Man- 
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DETAILS 
TODAY I 


LOW  COST 

answer 
to  classroom 
storage  problems! 


Schools  everywhere  are  solving  their 
classroom  storage  problems  econom- 
icaliy  with  Fabri-Form  school  trays. 
These  trays  store  student’s  materials 
INDIVIDUALLY  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  kindergarten,  science  and 
chemical  labs,  art  or  work-shops, 
and  have  many  other  miscellaneous 
school  storage  uses. 

Our  sturdy  plastic  trays  solve 
your  existing  storage  problems  im¬ 
mediately — yet  are  easily  adaptable 
for  later  incorporation  into  a  more 
elaborate  storage  system.  Available 
in  six  size^,  all  with  individual  label 
holders.  Architects  —  write  us  for 
complete  information! 


•  Made  of  sturdy  high-inipact 
plastic,  with  high  gloss  finish 
UNBREAKABLE  in  normal  use 


•  Smooth  surface  resists  soiling 


easily  cleaned 


•  Lightweight  and  easy  to  handle 


even  by  small  children 


•  Six  sizes  with  label  holders 


•  Beautiful  pale  tan,  grey 


or  green  colors 


The  FABRI-FORM  Compony,  BYESVILLE4,  OHIO 


Electronic  switch  that  turns  lights 
on  at  dusk  and  off  at  dawn  measures 
one-and-three-quarter  inches  in  di- 


FILAMENT  TESTER  OV-307 

Termed  ideal  for  student  projects 
by  manufacturer,  this  new  filament 
tester  operates  on  two  pen  lights, 
type  D  cells.  It  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  receiving  tubes,  both  AC 
and  DC,  and  incorporates  a  nine  and 
seven  pin  straightener.  Case  is 
molded  bakelite  with  a  litho-alumi- 
num  face  panel  and  measures  six 
inches  in  length.  Depth  of  the  one- 
pound  unit  is  one  inch.  List  price  for 


LIGHT  WATCHMAN  OV-.309 


the  model  T-5  kit  is  $4.50.  Wired 
units  list  at  $6.50.  Manufactured  by; 


Specialized  classroom  furniture  for 
mechanical  drawing,  science  class¬ 
rooms,  shops,  sewing  rooms,  band 
rooms,  and  laboratories  include  three 
stool  models:  a  “quick”  adjustable 
stool  with  wood  or  perforated  steel 
seat,  adjustable  to  five  basic  heights; 
a  “quick”  adjustable  posture  chair 
with  plywood  seat  and  “tamper¬ 
proof*  backrest  of  the  same  material ; 
fixed  height  non-ad  justable  stool 
with  w'ood  or  jjerforated  steel  seat 
and  optional  footrest  ring  and  steel 
backrest.  Colors  available  in  all  styles 
are  beige,  mist  green,  olive  green, 
gray,  and  brown.  Manufactured  by: 
The  Toledo  Metal  Flrnitire 
Co.,  1400  Hastings  St.,  Toledo  7, 
Ohio. 


Paco  Electronics  Co.,  Inc.,  70-31 
84th  St.,  Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  PURPOSE  SEATING  OV-308 


ameter.  Unit  is  activated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  one  foot  candle  and  turns  off 
at  10  foot  candles.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  burglar  deterrent  or  for 
use  where  automatic  feature  is  de¬ 
sirable.  A  built-in  time  delay  prevents 
operation  of  switch  by  momentary 
flashes  of  light.  Models,  rated  from 
150  watts  to  300  watts  capacity,  list 
from  $15  to  $17.  A  product  of; 
ScHACHT  Electronic  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  1213  St.  Emanuel, 
Houston  3,  Tex. 
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OVERVIEW 


COIN  COUNTER-SORTER  OV-SIO  DUAL  DRAWING  TABLES  OV.312 


Counter-sorter,  designed  for  com¬ 
missary  use,  is  fully  portable,  weighs 
27  lbs.,  and  measures  18x13x9 
inches.  The  machine  automatically 


power  volume  settings.  Rated  at  30 
watts,  the  amplifier  has  a  range  of 
one  mile.  Available  through:  Bell 
&  Gustus,  Inc.,  4328  N.  Elston 
Ave.,  Chicago  41,  Ill. 


The  Stacor  line  of  multi-student 
drawing  units  was  presented  at  the 
NSSEA  convention  by  (left  to  right) 
Morris  Brenin  and  M.  C.  Morcheles. 
Model  DU  100  is  23%  in.  wide,  29 
in.  deep,  and  37  in.  high.  It  has  free¬ 
standing  dual  boards,  and  drawer 
space  for  twelve  students.  Drawers, 
which  accommodate  student  boards 
up  to  20  by  26  in.,  are  individually 
locked  and  master-keyed.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  of  heavy  gauge  steel  with 


hardwood  boards.  Stacor  Equip- 
.MENT  Co.,  28.')  Emmet  St.,  Newark 
5,  N.  J. 


counts  and  sorts  15,000  coins  per  \ 
hour,  handling  |)onnies,  nickels,  j 
dimes,  and  quarters,  accordinit  to  i 
the  manufacturer.  Half  dollars  re¬ 
main  in  the  hopper.  It  is  finished  ' 
in  hammerloid  brown  and  comes 
with  a  carrsing  case.  The  counter- 
sorter  operates  on  110  volt  AC,  60 
cycle  current.  A  prcxluct  of:  Stand¬ 
ard  Ciiange-Maker.s,  I.n’c.,  422  E. 
New  York  St.,  Indianapolis  2.  Ind. 


AMPLIFIER  OV.311 

Portable  voice  amplifier,  “Miuhty 
Mike,”  is  self-contained,  stands  14 
inches  hitrh  and  weighs  10  lbs.  Sug¬ 
gested  for  field  use  or  outdcxir  pub¬ 
lic  address,  it  operates  on  cisrht 
standard  flashlisrht  batteries  or  from 
a  12  volt  automobile  battery,  using 
the  cigarette  liehter  connection.  It 
can  be  mounted  on  car  tops,  car 
windows,  carried  about  in  person, 
and  operated  with  more  than  one 
speaker.  Has  low  power  and  high 


MODERN  SCHOOLS  CHOOSE 


^tlUchell' 


PorTables  Y 

Doublers  UniTables 


For 


Versatility 

Durability 

Economy 


MAKE  USE  OF 
SPECIFIC  DATA 
ON  THESE 

9riUtMI  PRODUCTS 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


Studems-Teachers  and  Supersisors,  Admini¬ 
strators  and  School  Boards,  all  prefer  Mitchell 
multi-purpose  equipment  .  .  .  each  in  their 
own  way.  Students  like  the  accessibility,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  comfort  of  the  PorTables,  Doublers, 
and  UniTables.  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
want  tbe  safety,  speed  and  easy  operation, 
practicality  and  mobility  found  in  these  units. 
Administrators  and  School  Boards  rightfully 
regard  long-range  utility,  reduction  of  re¬ 
placement  costs,  and  the  standardhalion  of¬ 
fered  in  this  complete  line,  as  primary  con¬ 
siderations.  All  of  these  advantages,  and 
more,  have  long  been  accepted  from  coast 
to  coast,  as  Mitchell  standards  of  guaranteed 
quality.  You'll  find  that  Mitchell  will  meet 
your  needs  the  best. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2726  South  34lh  Street 
Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 


Q  FIgosg  Mnd  nf«roLur«  on.. 


Q  Fl«as«  s«nd  m«  th«  nom*  of  neortst  r*prti«ntativ«. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  FILMS  OV.313 

Two  new  social  studies  films  re¬ 
leased  for  the  intermediate  grades 
are  “Life  in  Ancient  Rome:  The 
Family,”  and  “The  Rhine  Back¬ 
ground  for  Social  Studies,”  an  over¬ 
all  view  of  the  significant  influence 
the  Rhine  river  has  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  At  the  high  school  level,  new 
releases  include  “Communication : 
Story  of  its  Development,”  and 
“World  History:  An  Overview.”  .All 
are  16mm  sound  motion  pictures  and 
ire  available  in  black  and  white  be¬ 


ginning  at  $60  per  print  or  color, 
starting  at  $110.  From:  Coronet 
Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1,  Ill. 

TEFLON  STOPCOCK  PLUGS  OV-314 

Addition  of  Teflon  stopcock  plugs 
to  the  Kimax  line  of  burets,  separa¬ 
tory  funnels,  and  stopcocks  has  been 
announced  by  this  manufacturer. 
According  to  James  F.  Ryley,  sales 
manager  of  the  scientific  division: 
“Annoyance  of  frozen  stopcocks  is 


OV.281 


Blooming  Pratrit  Jr.-Sr.  High  School,  Blooming  Prairit,  Minn, 
Archt:  Haaritick,  Lundgrtn  &  Atsoc.,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Photographer.  Clark  Dean,  Infinity,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Mmn. 


first  choice  in  leading  schools 
FOR  EASIEST  READING  . . .  WRITING  . . .  CLEANING 


TIm  imriii  MBbir  if  nrari  «Wi|  scfeotls  isfaii  dtti 
ckalkbMris  CMfirais  sIMt's 

...  sipwiw  viiiMiti 

. . .  nsirpassed  writiii  Mii  fialitics 
. . .  thMltu  pod  looks 
. . .  lowost  cost  pr  par 
. . .  siapla  laaiatMaKO 


Writ*  for  froo  littratnrt  on  sletto  chslkloords.  You'll  find  tbom 
isooslnahlo  in  choosing  tho  froftr  duslkhoetrd  for  your  school. 

500  million  pars  In  tho  making . NATURAL  SLATE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SLATE  PRODUCERS  GUILD.  INC. 

P*n  Argyl,  Pennsylvonio 

Sponsored  by  producors  of  Pyramid  and  Koystono  Amoricon 
natural  slat#  diaicboards 


eliminated,  even  after  extended  con- 
I  tact  with  strong  caustic  solutions.” 
Teflon  plugs  are  said  to  be  resistant 
to  attack  by  most  corrosive  chemi- 
:  cals.  They  are  olTered  as  complete 
assemblies,  with  threaded  end  fitted 
with  Teflon  hxk  washer  and  nut  to 
provide  a  positive  load.  .\  product 
I  of: 

Kimble  Gl.\.ss  Co.,  subsidiarv  of 
Owens-Illinois.  I'oledo,  Ohio. 


FLOOR  MACHINE  OV.315 

New  15-inch  model  flrK)r  machine 
has  a  midweight  wide  bnish.  Fea¬ 
tures  are:  two  position,  pivotal-rigid 


combination  handle;  double  lever 
I  momentary  safety  switch;  conven- 
i  ient  carry  handle;  portability;  quiet 
operation;  jjositive  gear  drive; 
sealed-in  lubrication ;  wrap-around 
bumper;  chrome  and  polished  alumi¬ 
num  finish.  Manufactured  by:  Gen¬ 
eral  Floorcraft,  Inc.,  3630  Rom- 
bouts  Ave.,  Bronx  66,  N.  Y. 
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OVERVIEW 


Fast,  Big  Volume 
Wet  Pick-up  from 


Floors 


PRODUCT 

LITERATURE 


Architectural 

Emphasis  on  the  design  and  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  exterior  wall  in 
architecture  today  is  recognized  in 
the  new'  aluiiiinuni  window  wall 
system  illustraU'd  in  Arcadia  Metal 
Products’  new  eight-page  catalog. 
Copies  of  the  catalog,  including 
spe(  ifications  and  typical  installation 
details  for  different  types  of  con¬ 
struction,  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  .Arcadia  Aluminum  Win¬ 
dow  Wall  Catalog,  AI.A  File  17-.\, 
Arcadia  Metal  Products,  801  S.  Aca¬ 
cia  Ave.,  F'ullerton,  Calif.  ()\’-401. 


Audio  Visual 

The  N'isual  Review,  published 
monthly  by  the  So*  iety  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.,  seeks  to  stimulate 
interest  on  th*r  part  of  educators  and 
administratois  in  better  methods  of 
prrxluction,  s«-lections,  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  filmstrips  and 
two-by-tw<)  slides.  Copies  available 
on  reejuest  from  the  SV'Fi,  1345  Di- 
versey  Parkway,  C'hicago  14,  III. 
()\-W2. 


Saves  labor  •  •  •  Saves  time  •  •  •  Does  it  better,  faster 


Where  recovery  of  water,  suds,  any  liquid  from  floors  is 
the  job,  here  are  two  simple  solutions  to  the  problem. 

1.  Purchase  a  Super  Model  BP-2  or  Model  RS-1  heavy  duty 
suction  cleaner  and  the  new  Super  Squee-Zee  30  attachment 
designed  to  fit  both  Super  Models,  or 

2.  If  you  already  own  a  Super  Model  BP-2  or  RS-1,  as  many 
do,  simply  buy  the  low  priced  Squee-Zee  30  attachmenL 

Either  way  you  really  get  two  units  for  the  price  of  one — 
a  Super  cleaner  and  a  big  volume  wet  pick-up  machine. 


Classroom  &  Lab  Aids 

College  Teaching  by  Television, 
a  234-page  report,  is  available  fiom 
the  Am<'rican  Council  on  FMucation, 
1785  Massachus*'tts  .Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  Price  p*'r  copy, 
$4.  C)\  -403. 


Super  Squee-Zee  30  consists  of  a  30"  neoprene 
rubber  blade  mounted  in  a  metal  frame,  a  suction 
chamber,  IH  "  hose,  an  adj^ustable  handle  and  two 
metal  plates  by  which  the  Squee-Zee  30  is  attached 
to  the  transport  handle  of  the  cleaner. 

The  wide,  capacious  suction  chamber  avoids  the 
small  orifice  bottle-neck  and  gives  faster,  drier 
pick-up — takes  up  water  as  fast  m  the  operator 
can  walk. 

The  adjustable  handle  permits  easy  use  by  any 
operator  tall  or  short.  *^0  rear  mounting  avoids 
wheel  marks  and  permits  the  operator  to  use  the 
pressure  necessary  for  low  places  in  the  floor.  The 
unit  can  be  attached  and  detached  without  toob 
-hands  only— in  minutes.  Write  for  catalog  and 
data,  or  ask  your  local  Super  dbtributor. 

“fine*.  Aw  9t  ~ 

SUCTION^ 


Foreign  language  teacher's  Ma¬ 
terials  List  may  be  purchased  for 
.50  cents  from  the  Modern  Language 
Association,  Foreign  Language  Pro¬ 
gram  Research  Center,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  O\’-404. 


Maintenance 

A  complete  listing  'and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  uses  of  sprayers,  dusters, 
and  allied  products  is  contained  in 
the  Universal  Metal  Products  Com¬ 
pany  catalog  U-60.  Write  Universal 
Metal  Products  Co.,  Division  of  .Air 
Control  Products,  Inc.,  Saranac, 
Mich.  OV-405. 


Suction,  Gistuivi*  •  QnuitiZif 
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"THI  DKArr  HORSE  OE  POWER  CLEANING  MACHINES  ’ 


A  seasonal  guide 

for  principals  who  are  about 

to  evaluate  their  teachers 

by  E  .  E  .  A  r  n  a  u  d 


The  arrival  of  spring  not  only 
brings  forth  the  budding  trees  and 
flowers  of  poetic  incantation,  and  the 
wheezy  sneezes  of  the  pollen-sensi¬ 
tives,  but  for  the  school  principal, 
alas  and  inevitably,  by  directive  of 
the  “main  office,”  it  also  brings  forth 
the  necessity  of  reviewing  his  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Re-election  time  is 
here!  And,  from  the  “professional” 
point  of  view,  this  means  evaluation. 

Re:  Rating 

Symonds  says  it  can’t  be  done; 

Thayer  says  firing’s  far  from  fun. 

Better  Than  Rating  has  another 
clue. 

Now  what’s  the  poor  principal  go¬ 
ing  to  do? 

Shall  he  list  them — “fair  to  best”? 

\Vill  he  give  them  test  on  test? 

Yauch  or  Corey,  \Viles  or  Spears? 

^Vill  group  process  stay  his  fears? 

Sooner  or  later,  sure  as  fate. 

Devoid  of  rancor,  free  from  hate, 

One  by  one  he’ll  look  them  o’er, 

.\s  he  has  each  year  before! 

Let’s  face  it.  You’ve  simply  got  to 
put  into  practice  the  theory  that 
principals  are  supposed  to  help 
teachers.  By  now  you  should  have 
held  at  least  two  “evaluative  con¬ 
ferences”  with  each  teacher.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  that  other  unimjx)rtant 
matters  interfered — record-keeping, 
swollen  disciplinarians,  ruptured  dis- 
ciplinees,  parental  discipline-avoid- 
ers,  and  of  course  the  meetings  of 
every  conceis  able  letter  combination 
by  the  hour  on  the  hour.  Actually, 

Formerly  a  superintendent,  Mr.  Arnoud 
is  assistant  professor  of  education  at 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College  in  Son 
Antonio,  Texas. 


you  should  have  begun  evaluating 
last  September;  thus  you  could  have 
had  many  a  tear-drenched  session 
with  the  sensitive  and  many  an  in¬ 
vective  slugfest  with  the  muscled. 

Perhaps  you  ought  to  start  by  eval¬ 
uating  the  job  each  teacher  has, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  our  labor 
unions.  Usually  they  start  with  job 
descriptions,  and  take  it  on  from 
there.  Of  course  they  seem  to  have 
more  persuasive  means  of  attaching 
the  dollar  sign  to  the  classifications, 
so  defjending  ujx)n  your  location, 
this  may  or  may  not  be  helpful. 

You  might  consider  this  from  still 
another  angle:  some  folks  see  teach¬ 
ers  as  falling  into  a  series  of  growth 
stages.  If  you  set  up  your  own  stages 
of  growth  by  which  to  make  com¬ 
parisons,  you  might  begin  with  the 
novice  of  rosy-eyed  views  all  the  way 
through  the  master  teacher  of  jaun¬ 
diced  vision.  This  will  tell  you  if 
Teacher  X  has  made  any  progress 
during  the  past  year.  Better  practice 
would  call  for  you  to  let  the  teacher 
be  aware  of  the  progress  he  is  making 
at  the  time  he  is  making  it.  The  fact 
that  some  people  then  feel  that  “they 
have  arrived”  should  not  be  too  dis¬ 
couraging. 

At  this  p)oint  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  review  the  seven  freedoms  for 
teachers  advanced  by  James  A.  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Emery  Stoops  in  The  School 
Executive  of  October,  1956:  free¬ 
dom  to  belong,  freedom  from  pres¬ 
sure  groups,  freedom  from  financial 
worry,  freedom  from  poor  environ¬ 
ment,  freedom  from  conservatism, 
freedom  from  overwork,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  being  a  cog.  If  at  this 
juncture  you  begin  to  feel  like  a 
conservative  employer  viewing  the 
liberal  demands  of  his  employees,  be 


not  constrained:  this  is  but  a  phase 
which  many  of  your  colleagues  pass 
through  (if  not  out  of)  along  the 
way. 

Public  school  pxjople  have  been 
inviting  the  general  public  in  to  tell 
them  how  to  run  the  schools.  It 
wasn’t  that  they  hadn’t  had  a  few 
words  of  advice  in  the  past,  but  no¬ 
body  had  thought  about  doing  it  in 
committee.  Perhaps  w’e  could  set  up 
evaluating  committees  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Public.  In  this  way,  the  admin¬ 
istrator  would  be  freed  from  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  firing  Mrs.  Sticky 
for  failing  the  pta  president’s  son; 
he  could  explain  that  the  committee 
had  recommended  her  disconnection. 

This  idea  could  be  modified  b\ 
the  use  of  opinion  surveys;  they’re 
popular  now.  You  might  consider 
the  man-on-the-street  approach,  or 
the  more  prosaic  formal  committer- 
representing  a  cross-sectional  point 
of  view — home,  school,  church,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  of  course,  the  students 
themselves,  both  those  in  school  and 
those  who  have  left  by  request. 

Sometimes  teachers  are  timid 
about  filling  in  opinionnaires  about 
themselves,  so  it  might  be  helpful  to 
design  one  for  each  teacher  to  an¬ 
swer  about  the  other  teachers.  Such 
questions  as  these  might  be  asked: 
What  do  you  think  is  Miss  Frigid’s 
attitude  on  hall-hand-holding?  or 
Does  Mrs.  Golightly  talk  too  much 
in  the  washroom?  This  is  an  area  in 
which  one  can  experiment  freely,  and 
still  prove  the  validity  by  use  of  the 
standard  deviation. 

How  good  am  I?  I’ll  have  you 
know 

I’m  tops!  My  children  tell  me  so! 

Of  course  the  hottest  number  on 
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the  evaluation  market  is  self-evalua¬ 
tion.  This  is  doubtless  the  most  cre¬ 
ative  approach.  Some  administrators 
have  a  set  list  of  questions  to  ask, 
hut  this  kills  the  creative  instinct 
of  the  teachers,  and  so  the  newer 
trend  is  to  have  the  teachers  evalu¬ 
ate  themselves  with  questions  they 
have  developed  individually.  This 
doet  seem  to  take  care  of  individual 
differences.  As  you  know,  we  are 
told  that  check-ups  lorik  for  weak¬ 
nesses,  while  evaluation  builds  on 
strengths.  More  than  likely  this  is 
why  we  have  more  evaluations  than 
check-ups. 

Really,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  or  not  you  should  fire  Mr. 
Clrahbie  for  allowing  the  science  class 
to  pour  acid  into  the  homemakinc 
department’s  washing  machine  until 
you  have  considered  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  By  this  is  meant  the  whole 
school  system  and  the  community  at 
large.  The  pulse  of  the  community 
ought  always  be  felt  by  the  admin¬ 
istrator,  for  otherwise  he  may  come 
into  contact  with  the  community 
sole!  Since  evaluation  is  a  continuing 
process,  it  may  be  practical  to  simply 
continue  evaluating  Mr.  Crahbie  un¬ 
til  you  can  find  another  science 
teacher. 

The  matter  of  growth  always 
should  be  considered  when  one  gets 
to  appraising;  everyone  connected 
with  the  operation  should  grow.  The 
administrator  who  calls  in  the  band 
director  for  an  explanation  of  the 
miserable  sounds  emanating  from  the 
band  room  probably  will  get  an  im¬ 
promptu  lesson  in  music  apprecia¬ 
tion,  thus  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  recognize  that  creative  expression 
in  music,  like  taste  for  onions,  must 
be  developed — although  nothing 


much  can  be  done  about  the  smell. 

There  should  never  be  anything 
of  a  threat  connected  with  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  personal  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  is  inexcusable. 
Just  Ijecause  he  is  used  to  looking  at 
people  with  teeth  in  their  mouths  is 
no  reason  for  him  to  rage  at  Miss 
Useter  for  having  hers  on  the  desk 
in  a  handkerchief. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  results  of  the  teacher’s  efforts 
ought  to  be  considered  in  evaluating 
him.  .And  for  results,  look  to  the 
pupils.  Finding  out  what  the  pupils 
knr)w,  however,  is  considerably  time- 
consuming,  and  if  you  have  waited 
until  now  to  do  so,  it  may  be  the 
Iretter  part  of  valor  to  start  on  that 
next  year. 

Miss  Frowsy  almost  never  smiles. 

Her  shape  bends  not  to  modern 
styles. 

No  modem  method  wields  its 
wiles! 

For  Frowsy  all  the  kids  wear  heils! 

Needless  to  say,  the  principal 
should  take  a  look  at  Worth  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  article  on  “Some  Principals 
I  Would  Like  to  Meet”  in  The 
School  Executive  of  September,  1956, 
before  becoming  too  articulate  on 
what  is  wrong  with  the  classroom 
teacher.  One  must  be  careful  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  what’s 
wrong  with  Miss  Sourbratten  is  not 
“the  principal!”  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  looking  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
like  “what  is  right  with  the  teacher?” 
but  you  would  be  accused  of  being 
a  Pollyanna  for  sure. 

The  shop  man’s  class  has  gone 
berserk; 


He’s  sure  each  kid’s  a  hopeless 
jerk. 

The  librarian  guards  the  books  so 
well 

To  check  one  out  is  hard  as  hell. 
Miss  English  Lit’s  a  Shakespeare 
bear: 

Her  students  think  of  her  as 
“square.” 

If  you  keep  a  file  of  folders  on 
teacher  personnel,  you  might  refer 
to  it  in  your  consideration  of  things 
to  come  (or  to  go,  as  the  case  may 
be) .  Material  in  such  files  has  a  way 
of  expanding  dangerously,  but  as  you 
know,  it  must  be  entirely  factual,  so 
you  must  refrain  from  coloring  any¬ 
thing  therein  with  your  own  im¬ 
pressions.  If  you  are  certain  that  the 
"eneral  public  is  not  likely  to  be 
paging  around,  you  might  include 
the  opinions  of  some  pupils  in  the 
teacher’s  profes-sional  folder.  But  if 
this  gets  out,  some  smarty  may  get 
the  idea  of  keeping  a  folder  on  you! 

Finally  you  come  to  the  last  con¬ 
sideration — a  check  list.  Now,  this  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  would  seem.  Can 
you  imagine  a  teacher  who  is  ac¬ 
curate,  dependable,  optimistic,  cheer¬ 
ful,  friendly,  cooperative,  kind,  emo¬ 
tionally  stable,  enthusiastic,  adapta¬ 
ble,  forceful,  sincere,  open-minded, 
loyal,  resourceful,  tactful,  industri¬ 
ous,  sociable,  interested  in  children 
and  teaching,  complete  with  a  sense 
of  humor  and  justice?  A  live  one, 
that  is?  A'et  these  are  the  things  you 
are  asked  to  look  for  by  the  “litera¬ 
ture.” 

It  is  just  possible  that  you  may 
conclude  it  is  best  simply  to  keep 
what  you  have  until  the  next  pay 
raise — and  that  ought  to  give  you 
plenty  of  time  for  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
evaluating! 
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A  NBW  CONCEPT  IN  ERASER  MANUFACTURE 
INTRODUCING 


HEALEY’S  FELT-WELD 


CHALKBOARD  ERASERS 
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Healey's  COLLEGE  Eraser 
Healey's  UNIVERSITY  Eraser 
Healey's  VARSITY  Eraser 
Healey's  JAY-VEE  Eraser 

THESE  SYSTEMS  ARE 
SATISFIED  USERS 

BUFFALO 
ST.  LOUIS 
HONOLULU 
WILMINGTON  (Del.) 

LOS  ANGELES 

HEALEY  S  FELT-WELD  T  C  B 


All-Felt 

CHALKBOARD  ERASERS 

Featuring 

TOTAL  CONTACT  BOND 

The  Common  Bond  Which  Unites 
The 

FIRST  FAMILY  of  FINE  ERASERS 

FELT-WELD  T  C  B 

made  possible  by  recent 
scientific  advances  in 
adhesives  and  felt  technology 

FELT-WELD  T  C  B 

Welds  felt-to-felt  inseparably 
Stronger  than  the  felt  itself 

FELT-WELD  T  C  B 

Welds  100%  of  contact  area 
of  erasing  strips  to 
warp-free  felt  back 

COMPARE 

Partial  contact  of  sewed  erasers  with 

TOTAL  CONTACT  BOND 


Erasers  are  unconditionally  guaranteed 
against  separating  and  warping 
They  erose  flot  They  weor  flot 

Write  for  prices  and  bid  specifications 

CEO.  R.  HEALEY  MFC.  CO. 

2526  W.  JeHerMA  Blvd.  Ui  AabaIa,  1 8,  CAlif. 

The  Largatf  Extiusiv*  Manufactwrar  of  Cholkbeord  EraMrt 
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This  index  coven  produca  and  services  referred  to  b  both  adverdsements  and  editorial  reviews  b  this  issue.  To  bid 
a  particular  advertisement  or  editorial  listbg,  consult  the  key  (OV  number)  wbch  precedes  the  listing,  and  which 
will  also  be  found  above  the  advertisement  or  listbg  b  the  body  of  the  majayino 

If  furthn  information  ctmceming  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  %vill  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligadoo 
Simply  circle  the  identifying  nunuen  on  the  back  of  the  business  reply  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 
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201  Royal  Electric  Typewriter 

202  USS  AmBridge  Standard  Steel 

Grandstands 

203  Pratt  &  Lambert  New  Lyt-oll 

Flowing  Flat  Wall  Finish 

204  Eastman  Kodak  Pageant  Prajectars 

205  Bausch  B  Lomb  Science  Teoching 

Tools 

206  Richords-Wilcox  Folding  Partitions 

207  Mississippi  Diffused  Gloss 

208  Griggs  School  and  Auditorium 

Furniture 

209  Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau 

Teaching  Aids 

210  Gestetner  Gestefax  AAokes  Minteo 

Stencils  by  Electronics 

211  Wescodyne  Protection  Against 

Asian  Flu  Virus 

212  Leonard  Peterson  Science 

Laboratory  Furniture 

213  Bradley  Washfountoins 

214  Rauland'Borg  School  Sound 

Systems 


OV 

224  Michaels  Display  Coses 

225  Science  Electronics  Linguatrainer 

226  Bassick  Casters 

227  Plastics  Manufacturing  Regal 

Decorated  Melamine 
Dinnerwore 

228  Sofwoy  Telescoping  Gym  Seats 

229  Hillyard  Super  Shine>AII  for  Floors 

230  Rheem  Califone  Transcription 

Player  and  P.  A.  System 

231  Huntington  Di-Crobe  Germicidal 

Cleoner 

232  Smithcraft  Federal  Lighting 

Fixture 

233  Notional  Comblnotion  Locks 

234  Mosury-Young  Mycoleum  Neutral 

Liquid  Soap 

235  Notco  Uniwall  Structurol  Clay  Tile 

236  Astro>Dome  Astronomicol 

Equipment 

237  Ditto  Workbooks  and  Machines 
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238  Gougler  AAaster  Key  Combination 

Locks 

239  Acorn  Wire  and  Iron  Gates, 

Partitions  for  Schools 

240  Pittsburgh  Staging 

241  Warvel  Replacement  Seots,  Bocks, 

Tops,  Tablet  Arms 

242  Neubauer  Gymnasium  Basket 

Rocks 

243  A4aster  Combination  Padlocks 

244  Virco  School  Furniture 

245  Newcomb  Classroom  Radios 

246  American  Abrasive  Ferrox 

Prevents  Slipping,  Falling 

247  Harper  Books  for  School 

Administrators 

248  Recreation  Equipment  for 

PloygrourKls,  etc. 

249  Spacek  Astronomical  Telescopes 

250  National  Chemseorch  Plex-l>Gioss 

Floor  Finish 


215  OVERVIEW 

216  Kewaunee  Laboratory  Furniture 

217  Sylvanio  School  Lighting  Fixtures 

218  American  Desk  School  Furniture 

219  Spitz  Standard  Model 

Planetarium 

220  Bruning  Copyflex  Copying 

AAochines 

221  Valley  Metal  Products  Aluminum 

Curtain  Walls  and  Floor 
Entrances 

222  Antericon  Bitumuls  Grosstex 

AII>Weather  Running  Tracks 

223  Deluxe  Study  Carrel 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  NO.  280 
SEC.  S4.9  P.  L  »  R. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


■USINISS  RIPLY  CARD 
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OVERVIEW 

470  PARK  AVL  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK  U,  N.  Y. 
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OVERVIEW 
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251  Tauber  Fast>Actlon  Binding  Kit 

252  Rolscreen  Pella  Wood  Folding 

Doors 

253  White  Line  of  Floor  Cleaning 

Equipment 

254  Keystone  Standard  Overhead 

Projector 

255  Monroe  Fold-King  Table  Line 

256  Lawson  Steel  Waste  Baskets 

257  Advance  Furnace  Optivox 

Portable  Easel  &  Pixmobile 
Projection  Table 

258  Haws  Wall  Mounted  and  Deck 

Type  Drinking  Fountains 

259  Medart  Gymnasium  Apparatus 

260  Carpenter  Vicrtex  V.E.F.  Vinyl 

Wallcovering  Fabrics 

261  Westroll  Trouble-Free  Paper  Towel 

Cabinet 

262  Geerpres  Mopping  Outfits 

263  H-O-N  Clossroom  Furniture 

264  Executone  School  Communication 

Systems 

265  IBM  Electric  Typewriter 

266  Naturalite  Daylight  Engineering 

Service 


OV 

267  American  Optical  Technamdtion 
Materials  Kit 

269  Dependable  Lab  Stool 

270  Bally  Walk-in  Coolers,  Freezers  or 

Combinations 

271  Mew  Method  Book  Binding 

272  Claridge  Chalkboard  &  Cork 

Bulletins 

273  Buck  Engineering  Lob-Volt  Power 

Stations  for  Science 
Experiments 

274  Nor-Lake  Cabinets,  Refrigerators, 

Coolers 

275  Gome-Time  Playground 

Equipment 

276  Sani-Mist  Method  for  Athlete's 

Foot  Prevention 

277  Acme  Visible  School  Record 

Systems 

278  Stocor  Multi-Student  Drawing  Unit 

279  Fabri-Form  School  Trays 

280  Mitchell  Fold-O-Leg  Tables,  etc. 

281  Pennsylvania  Slate  Chalkboards 

282  National  Super  Suction  Floor 

Cleaning  Machines 

283  Vacuum  Can  DeLuxe  Stainless 

Steel  Sterilizer 


284  Healey's  Felt-Weld  Chalkboard 

Erasers 

285  Aeroshade  Woven  Wood  Shades 

PRODUCT  PREVIEW 

301  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Block 

302  Ebco  AAanufacturing  Wall-Mounted 

Bubbler 

303  Remington  Rond  Filing  Truck 

304  Net  Film  Service  Music 

Appreciation  Films 

305  DeWalt  Bench  Saw 

306  Minnesota  Mining  and 

AAanufacturing  Microfilm  Copies 

307  Paco  Electronics  Filament  Tester 

308  Toledo  AAetal  Furniture  Special 

Purpose  Seating 

309  Schacht  Electronic  Light  Watchman 

310  Standard  Coin  Counter-Sorter 

311  Bell  &  Gustus  Amplifier 

312  Stocor  Equipment  Dual  Drawing 

Tables 

313  Coronet  Social  Studies  Films 

314  Kimble  Glass  Teflon  Stopcock 

Plugs 

315  General  Floor  Machine 
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470  Pork  Ave.  Sootk,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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401  Arcadia  Metal  Products  Catalog 

on  Aluminum  Window  Wall 
System 

402  Society  for  Visual  Education 

Publication,  Visual  Review 

403  American  Council  on  Education 

Report  on  College  Teaching  by 
Television 


Also  teed  iiteratare  oe 


NAME 


TITU 


404  Modem  Language  Association 

Materials  List  for  Foreign 
Language  Teachers 

405  Universal  AAetal  Products  Catalog 

on  Uses  of  Sprayers,  Dusters, 
etc 


INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE 


STATE 


Who  bungled  the  Colosseum’s  seating  plan  ? 

History  tells  us  that  the  Colosseum  was  large  enough  to  hold  100,000  spectators.  Yet,  there 
were  only  87,000  seats.  This  meant  standing  room  only  for  13,000  foot- weary  Romans.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Colosseum  was  built  too  solid  for  expansion.  □  Somebody  fumbled  the  ball 
back  in  A.D.  80,  but  history  can  repeat  itself.  So,  if  you  are  planning  to  build  a  new  stadium  or 
to  remodel  your  present  one,  be  sure  to  look  into  USS  AmBridge  Standard  Steel  Grandstands — 
they’re  engineered  to  grow  with  your  school.  AmBridge  Grandstands  expand  to  any  size  quickly 
and  economically.  □  These  rugged  steel  grandstands  can  be  moved  if  necessary,  and  they  adapt 
to  ground  contours  without  extensive  grading.  Incidently,  for  facilities  under  the  stands,  our 
watertight  steel  plate  decking  makes  a  perfect  roof  for  lockers,  showers,  classrooms,  office  space 
and  concession  booths.  □  You’ll  find  complete  details  in  our  24-page  booklet  on  AmBridge 
Standard  Steel  Stadiums.  Write  to  our  Pittsburgh  Office  for  your  free  copy. 

USS  and  AmBridge  are  registered  trademarks 

General  Offices  S2S  William  Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Contracting  Offices  in  Ambridge  *  Atlanta  •  Baltimore  •  Birmingham  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati 
Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Detroit  •  Elmira  •  Gary  •  Harrisburg,  Pa.  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles 
Memphis  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  Orange.  Teias  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh  •  Portland.  Ore. 

Roanoke  •  St.  Louis  •  San  Francisco  •  Trenton  •  United  States  Steel  Eiport  Company,  New  York 


American  Bridge 

Division  of  (UqS) 
United  States  Steei  ^ 


WHY  IS  ^ew  Lyt-ali  Flowing  Fia^  BEST  HERE? 


Neic  Lyt-all  Flowing  Flat  helps  create 
the  right  atmosphere  for  good  work. 
It’s  the  smoothest  flowing  washable  flat 
wall  enamel.  Alkyd  base,  odorless  type. 
Throughout  your  school,  it’s  the  finest  in¬ 
terior  wall  finish  you  can  choose.  Try  it! 

Use  Pratt  &  Lambert. . .  the  brand  most  frequently  specified 
by  architects,  acknowledged  by  painters  to  be  definitely  superior. 


•  For  restful  color 

•  For  an  object  lesson  in  tasteful 

color  styling 

•  For  its  beautiful  decoratively 

correct  Calibrated  Colors® 

•  For  lasting,  washable  beauty 


NEW  YORK  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  ERIE,  ONTARIO 


the  paint  of  professionals  for  over  a  century 
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